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be headed ‘Appendix’, the volume is logically organized, well produced and engagingly written. 
It will certainly make a worthy addition to any university libraries with substantial sections on 
Modern Greece or on American foreign policy. 


Steve Morewood 
University of Birmingham 


1 For Israel see Elizabeth Stephens, US Policy Towards Israel: The Role of Political Culture in Defining the ‘Special 
Relationship’ (Brighton 2006). 


Alexandra Samouil, ldaAyéc¢ tys idéac. H nepindAdvyoy tov Aov Kiza@ty otyy eddnvixy Aoyotexvia. 
Athens: Polis, 2007. Pp. 449. 


According to some critics, the emergence of the contemporary novel can be traced to the mid- 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, with the appearance of Rabelais’ Gargantua and 
Pantagruel and Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Since that time, Don Quixote has assumed the dimensions 
of an archetype, which continues to influence writers and artists all over the world. Don Quixote 
represents the fanciful man, who fights chimeras and cannot keep his feet firmly on the ground. 

In the work under review, Alexandra Samouil attempts to explore the route of Cervantes’ text 
through Modern Greek literature, on the occasion of the four-hundredth anniversary of its first 
publication. She examines both the translations of the novel through these four centuries and the 
impact of Don Quixote as a symbol in prose, poetry and plays. Before focusing on the presence of 
this symbol in Modern Greek literature, she investigates its fate in international fiction. 

The first area this book addresses is diachronic interpretations of the ‘Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance’. Through the ages, this figure has been viewed from many different perspectives, 
depending on the prevailing moral, cultural and social ideas of the period. As Samouil convincingly 
argues, in the seventeenth century, Don Quixote was viewed as a humorous instance of a man with 
no sense of reality; a ridiculous personage, involved in bizarre and amusing events and adventures. 
He was a comic hero, who lacked depth and existed only as the carnival (in Bakhtin’s sense) 
expression of the novel, since he highlighted the clownish aspect of life. In the nineteenth century, 
however, Don Quixote acquired a romantic cloak and was viewed from a very different perspective. 
He now became a poetic figure, standing against the literal side of the world; a star-gazer incapable 
of conforming to the conventions and practices of ordinary people. His ideology appears utopian, 
stimulated by a mood of internal revolution, a socially incompatible desire for change or a fight 
against the injustice of an unfair world. Twentieth-century scholars, focusing on the same aspects 
of Don Quixote as the Romantics, see Cervantes’ novel as an open work, susceptible to multiple 
interpretations. 

All these versions of Don Quixote, as Samouil maintains, have influenced the work’s reception 
to such a degree through the ages that we now treat him as the symbol of dreamers; of those who 
cannot understand reality and thus live in worlds of their own, or as the very ideal of transcendental 
meaning. This is the reason why so many novelists, playwrights and poets the world over, following 
one or other interpretative line, imitate the theme, or adapt and use elements of Quixote’s life in 
order to satirize individuals or simply describe situations. 

Samouil demonstrates that Don Quixote’s arrival in Greece, though belated, was accompanied 
by a host of translations, theatrical adaptations, poems and novels, all based, to a greater of lesser 
extent, on the adversarial pairing of the knight and his companion, Sancho Panza. Prose writers, 
such as Stephanos Xenos, Giorgos Souris and especially Nikos Kazantzakis in Zorbas, in common 
with others writing before and after the Second World War, including Renos Apostolidis, Stelios 
Xefloudas, Giannis Panou and Nanos Valaoritis, contrived to account for the multifarious facets of 
Cervantes’ work and establish Don Quixote in Greek prose. Playwrights did the same, by tapping 
into Don Quixote’s comic aspect: Giorgos Souris, Idomeneas Stratigopoulos, Theodoros Synadinos, 
Both groups created either adaptations of the novel or dramas with the same subject. At the same 
time, poets like Kostis Palamas, Kostas Ouranis, Kostas Karyotakis, Giannis Ritsos, Giannis 
Skarimbas and Kostas Charalambidis were attracted by Don Quixote’s day-dreams and ‘the glory of 
his divine lunacy’. In a welcome appendix to her book, Alexandra Samouil offers an anthology of 
such poems, allowing readers to see with their own eyes the ‘offspring’ of Cervantes’ hidalgo. 

Don Quixote is not only the first fictional character who has remained a recognizable figure 
through the centuries until the present day, but also one who raises questions about the relationship 
between people and reality, between heroes and ordinary folk and, finally, between every age’s 
self-image and its reflection in the looking-glass of later ages. 
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There are, however, certain questions about Don Quixote (of particular interest to interna- 
tional scholars) that are not discussed in the book. Since Samouil deals with interpretations of the 
Cervantes character and does not restrict herself to its reception in Modern Greek literature, it 
might have been interesting if she had also dealt with the issue — already raised in many studies 
about Don Quixote — of his heroic versus his anti-heroic nature. In other words, is he an anti-hero 
or not? Until recently, many scholars believed him to be anti-heroic: a fictional character through 
whom Cervantes attempted to present the world from a different — simpler, more unpretentious, 
less sophisticated — perspective. Contemporary researchers have come to the conclusion that he is 
not an anti-hero. How has Greek literature appropriated this concept? Have Greek authors seen him 
as an anti-hero, a mock hero, or something different again? 

Despite this minor objection, Alexandra Samouil has produced a model disquisition on her 
chosen subject, and one that sheds a great deal of light on how a world-wide symbol can become 
part of a national literature, passing through myriad permutations in the form of ‘clones’ that are 
never exactly the same but always related to the original. The resulting book, divided into five 
chapters (international reception, historical outline of Don Quixote’s arrival in Greece, and his 
presence in Greek poetry, prose and drama respectively), presents a very clear picture of the Greek 
reception of a work that has enjoyed so much of the international limelight. Greek authors, as 
Samouil demonstrates, have either adapted the image of Don Quixote, whose (idealistic) aim is to 
fight against injustice from within the sanctity of his madness, or satirized him as a fool who cannot 
understand his own confused condition. The novel has been seen by some as a farcical narration, 
whilst others have been attentive to the philosophical extensions that have made the work a classic. 


George Perantonakis 
University of Athens 


Pan. Moullas, O y@poc tov epýuepov: croiyeia yia tyv napadoyotexvia tov 19° oadva. Athens: 
Ekdoseis Sokoli, 2007. Pp. 268. 


Here at last is a serious, detailed study of the origins of so-called ‘paraliterature’ (non-literary 
fiction) in Greece, a phenomenon that has often run parallel with its mainstream counterpart. Most 
significantly, at least at the time of its first appearance in the mid-nineteenth century, this type of 
fiction served as virtually the only literary option in the absence of a high-quality alternative. The 
controversial issues of how to define it accurately and, more especially, precisely how it differs from 
‘high’ literature remain highly topical, in the context of increasingly commercialized fiction produc- 
tion in present-day Greece. Moullas’ attempt here both to define and describe non-literary fiction (if 
only in terms of the conditions that prevailed in the nineteenth century), is a significant and topical 
move in itself. Yet, as early as the introduction, Moullas makes it clear that his book does not aim 
to offer single, definitive answers or attempt a (re)evaluation of individual works; the aim is, rather, 
to shed light on the conditions (socio-cultural, political and financial) that gave rise to the first 
appearance of non-literary fiction in the nineteenth century, and prepare the ground for further 
discussions or studies of the subject. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first introduces us to the issue of non-literary fiction, 
with a discussion of the relevant terminology and of various existing definitions of this genre as 
distinct from literature proper. This is a very interesting section, as Moullas’ attempt to define 
non-literary fiction necessarily leads to a discussion of what constitutes literature proper, a vexed 
question in itself. However, most of this section is devoted to a review of the history of non-literary 
fiction in Europe, with particular emphasis on France, in view, as the author explains, of the 
particular connections between Greece and France on the cultural front at the time. The length of 
this section as well as the disproportionate, in my view, emphasis on the European context is, in 
fact, my only reservation about the book. 

In the second part, Moullas examines one hundred and fifty-five Greek texts plus a couple of 
dozen translations, all published between 1851 and 1900, in order to identify the conditions that 
gave rise to this type of fiction, to outline its themes and to determine the educational, social and age 
profile of the writers involved. In the ‘Afterword’, which follows the last chapter of part 2, Moullas 
delves deeper into the rise of the press in both France and Greece in the period, and in particular its 
important contribution to the rise of this genre. The need for romans populaires (in the sense of 
novels for the masses) was first noted by the French publisher, Pigoreau, in 1824. Twelve years later, 
the first novel to be serialized in a newspaper, Balzac’s La Vieille fille, appeared, marking not only 
the birth of a new genre but also the close links between this type of fiction and the press, links that 
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the defining characteristics of the dromon (oarage, deck, spur, lateen sail) is gathered together, 
from the sixth through the ninth centuries (ch. II and HI, pp. 123-73). The central chapter is then 
followed by two on the demise of the dromon and the technical innovation (the outrigger) which 
gave the western galley significantly superior performance (ch. V and VI, pp. 407-44) and a con- 
clusion which summarizes the results of the investigation in ten lucid pages. The whole book is 
topped and tailed with all manner of useful tables, glossaries, a selective gazetteer, maps, edited and 
translated primary material, an excursus on Greek fire, a discussion of illustrations of warships in 
the twelfth- or thirteenth-century Madrid manuscript of the potted history of John Skylitzes, a full 
bibliography and index. It will be without doubt a goldmine for scholars in the future, although not, 
alas, a possession for all time, since construction of Istanbul’s metro system has led recently to the 
discovery of a graveyard of tenth-century ships, including at least two dromones, at the eastern end 
of what was once the Theodosian Harbour. 

There will, I fear, be a need for a second edition once the Istanbul excavations have been com- 
pleted and the results have been published. The archaeological data will provide the perfect control 
for the results of the learned investigation of the Pryor-Jeffreys team, a team that the scholarly 
world will insist on keeping in being for some time to come. The team might also reconsider two of 
the theses put forward at the outset: (1) that the sixth-century dromon was large as well as fast, in 
the light of Procopius’ ascription of a mere 2,000 men to the ninety-two dromones which escorted 
Belisarius’ expedition to Vandal North Africa in 533, and (2) that the term dromon did no more 
than designate a particular stage in the gradual evolution of warship design, given that one change 
was revolutionary (the replacement of ram by spur) and enabled shipwrights to sharpen the bow 
and thus add to the ship’s speed. Those are the only two points over which this reader demurs. 


James Howard-Johnston 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


Brigitte Mondrain (ed.), Lire et écrire à Byzance [Centre de recherche d’histoire et civilisation de 
Byzance, Monographies 19]. Paris: Collége de France, CNRS, 2006. Pp. 195. 


This book has various dimensions. One is the record of a table ronde at the Paris Byzantine 
Congress of 2001. Another builds on this basis by expanding some contributions and incorporating 
new articles, making a more rounded treatment of the subjects inscribed in the title. In the interim, 
it also became a memorial volume to the late Jean Irigoin, whose characteristically well-informed 
and practical notes on problems of transliteration into Greek minuscule form the first article. The 
second and third also centre on the figure of the copyist, with similarly practical concerns. Ernst 
Gamillscheg discusses how reading aids like Gospel concordance tables, evangelist portraits and the 
like are incorporated into the manuscripts which contain them, while Erich Lamberz explains how 
an interpretive dialogue between the identification of scribal hands and other methods of analysing 
imperial documents can help in questions of authenticity and dating. He includes an important 
dossier of information and photographs on scribes of such manuscripts writing between 1298 and 
1329, 

Interesting material on reading and writing is provided by Bernard Flusin from the funerary 
speech for Ioannes Mesarites written in 1207 by his younger brother Nikolaos. Ioannes, educated 
under Manuel I for the career of a secular administrator, began work under Andronikos I, but at the 
death of the latter retired to a succession of monasteries. He returned to court only to have his major 
work, a Commentary on the Psalms, destroyed in 1204. He then became a leader of Greek clerics in 
negotiations with the Pope and the Latin clerical establishment of Constantinople. Nikolaos was 
close to him in all phases of his career: the information he gives on his brother’s acquisition and 
exercise of learning is useful both at the level of narrative and particularly in the precision of the 
vocabulary used. 

There is little to say here on the next two papers, by Athanasios Markopoulos on school 
education and Guglielmo Cavallo on different forms and levels of Byzantine literacy. They are both 
excellent, comprehensive surveys of large and well-trodden fields, written by well-qualified experts, 
and they should be read and used. Vincent Déroche studies hagiography from around the fifth to 
eighth centuries for evidence of the interpenetration of the oral and the literary. In a long list of 
subtly-arranged examples he shows that the issue is far from a simple black-and-white duality. He 
includes especially a wide range of situations apparently within the oral strata of society in which 
different kinds of functional literacy are demanded or assumed. 

The last piece, by Panayotis Agapitos on Byzantine erotic fiction (Comnenian and 
Palaeologan), belongs to a different genre of scholarship from the others, demanding more critical 
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attention here. It is an exhaustive examination of reading, writing and reciting, as used in the plot 
of the romances and as stated or implied about the production and reception of the romances them- 
selves. Agapitos succeeds admirably in doing exactly what he promises: he shows that the written 
word and the act of reading permeate these texts at every level. In 51 pages and 263 footnotes, the 
message is fully fleshed out, with many examples from all the texts. 

What concerns me a little about Agapitos’ article is not what it says but the style of its argu- 
mentation and the selectivity of its contextualisation. The style does not suggest the documentation 
of observable fact, but the establishment of truth against opposition: literate elements in each text 
are firmly enumerated as it is analysed. The opposing view (that writing plays no role in these 
texts?) is never formulated, but it casts a shadow. Who holds this opinion? Equally, the fact that 
attention is restricted to twelve romances concentrates attention on diachronic features traceable 
through the genre: it might have been wise to mention (if only to dismiss) the. chronicles, moral 
stories, and other vernacular works of the fourteenth century sharing some poetic characteristics 
with contemporary romances, which may have something to say about the reading, writing and 
reciting of all vernacular work of the period. There is even another romance, the War of Troy. All 
these fourteenth-century texts, to a greater or lesser degree, repeat stock phrases within individual 
poems and from one to another in ways that offend modern literate sensibility. Basing himself on 
this fact, a scholar who knew the fourteenth-century romances as well as anybody, the late Giuseppe 
Spadaro, wrote a series of articles attempting to show that they were written by versifiers without 
talent, who could only complete their works by plagiarism. I think he was wrong. I believe that 
these poems belong to the large percentage of medieval poetry (including much of the best) in every 
language I know, whose poets felt a need to place their written productions in a framework referring 
to oral poetry circulating in their environment. Such medieval poems usually include formulaic 
repetition as one of their links with oral style. 

Agapitos’ article studies its stated subject so well and thoroughly that readers may wrongly 
believe that it has exhausted the poetics of the romances, so far as the continuum running from 
orality to literacy is concerned. Its virtues are incisive, yet narrow, in contrast to the well-rounded 
introductions in the rest of Brigitte Mondrain’s book. The whole will form a very useful addition to 
the growing, but still sparse, literature on reading and writing in Byzantium. 


Michael Jeffreys 
Oxford University and King’s College London 


David Wills, The Mirror of Antiquity: 20 Century British Travellers in Greece. Newcastle: 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2007. Pp. xii, 162. 


In the last fifteen to twenty years, the study of travel writing has moved away from evaluating it 
as a documentary source towards interpretations that understand description as a culturally and 
historically conditioned reflection of its authors as much as of its subject matter. What David Wills’s 
tantalizingly brief study adds to the knowledge of British travel writing about Greece is his focus on 
the twentieth century, a period that has seen enormous shifts in the perception of Greece and that 
has, so far, been neglected in favour of the age and concerns of the Grand Tour and of the political 
and cultural philhellenism of the nineteenth century. 

Wills’s study is based on an open cards combination of statistical evidence and conceptual 
diagnosis that combines a survey of little-researched material with a thematic focus on its recurrent 
themes and interpretive prejudices. His aim is to show the large number of twentieth-century 
accounts as reflective of two strategies: of a more long-standing tradition, going back to the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, of the way Greece had been perceived as a material novelty that 
promised a palpable link to the values, the cultural and the natural environment of classical Greece 
on the one hand; and of political, educational, and cultural concerns specific to twentieth-century 
Greece and Britain, among them the need after 1945 to keep Greece as part of the West outside 
the ideological bounds of the Eastern bloc, Britain’s involvement in Cyprus, the changing role of 
Classics as a strong part of school and university syllabi, and the rise of mass tourism in the second 
half of the century. 

Wills is most successful in those places where he actually details the location of twentieth- 
century travel books within larger currents of popular and academic culture. He comments on the 
number and kinds of books and knowledge of Greece in circulation, as, for example, in his quota- 
tions from the 1963 handbook of the Swan Hellenic cruises or from school textbooks. Equally, a 
clearer line emerges when he engages with the changing landscape of Classics as a firm part of 
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were to be further strengthened from 1840 onwards. This type of fiction, addressed to the less edu- 
cated social strata, coincides with the industrial revolution and the rise of the working classes in 
European societies. It owes its origins to Romanticism and in particular to the Gothic novel and 
melodrama. 

Moullas’ findings regarding nineteenth-century Greek non-literary fiction can be summarized 
as follows: in his view, the chronological turning point, not only for this particular genre but also 
for novel-writing in general (in its modern form), was 1845, which witnessed the publication 
in Greece of six novels translated from the French (Lélia by George Sand, Colomba by Prosper 
Mérimée, Les Mystères de Paris and Le Juif errant by Eugène Sue, Le Comte de Monte-Cristo 
by Alexandre Dumas and Bélisaire by Marmontel). In fact, this imported fiction gradually came 
to replace the existing local popular narratives published in Venice. Despite the uproar these publi- 
cations provoked, connected with fears about new mores being introduced into Greece, especially 
among female readers, and also the deleterious effect of such writing on the Greek language 
(because of the use of a type of argot in some of them), they were soon followed by a surge of 
indigenous production, which continued until the end of the nineteenth century. This was, in part, 
a response to a call for stories with Greek themes set in Greece to compete with and counteract the 
foreign ‘intruders’. According to Moullas, the most significant conditions that favoured the cultiva- 
tion of this kind of fiction were similar to those in France a couple of decades earlier: (partial) indus- 
trialization, which also led to the rise of the press; urbanization, and an increase in literacy among 
women, who constituted its main readership. Like their French counterparts, the Greek writers were 
motivated chiefly by the prospect of profit; however, the majority of the Greek writers, unlike the 
French ones, were university students, school children or even army officers. 

The specific themes of this new fiction tended to be love affairs set in different periods of 
Greek history, from classical times to the then comparatively recent War of Independence, which 
was the most popular historical setting as it was the one most familiar to the readers. (There were, 
however, a few examples where the action took place in different cultural and historical settings, 
including the German Middle Ages, the Italian and even the Chinese eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.) Two separate purposes seemed to be served at the same time here: first, the love stories 
were developed in line with prevailing Greek mores; and secondly, patriotism and the feeling of 
Greekness were reinforced in the readers through representations of de local historical past. 

To sum up, this is a volume of singular importance, not only in the context of the history of 
Modern Greek literature and culture but also for our own times, since the issue of non-literary 
fiction seems to have returned to centre stage, having come full circle from its convergence with 
‘high’ literature in the nineteenth century. Its current status is similar, since postmodernism and 
mass culture favour the production of either a hybrid or a ‘lighter’, and thus more ‘consumable’, 
type of literature, as Moullas himself observes. I hope that this undertaking will find followers, if 
not Moullas himself, to investigate the fate of non-literary fiction throughout the twentieth century 
and most importantly this recent, apparent or real, convergence with the mainstream. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford University 


C.P. Cavafy, Sixty-Three Poems. Translated by J. C. Cavafy, with an Introduction by Manuel 
Savidis. Athens: Ikaros, 2003. Pp. 82. Texts also available online: www.cavafy.com 


C.P. Cavafy, (Untitled: Twenty-Eight Poems]. Translated by George Valassopoulo, collected and 
transcribed by Katerina Ghika. Athens [electronic publication]: Official Website of the Cavafy 


Archive: www.cavafy.com 


C.P. Cavafy, The Canon. The Original One Hundred and Fifty-Four Poems. Translated by Stratis 
Haviaras, with a Foreword by Seamus Heaney. Athens: Hermes Publishing, 2004. Pp. 217. Selected 
Texts also available online: www.cavafy.com 


C.P. Cavafy, The Collected Poems, A New Translation by Evangelos Sachperoglou, with Parallel 
Greek Text edited by Anthony Hirst, and with an Introduction by Peter Mackridge. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2007. Pp. xlviii, 238. 


Manuel Savidis has characterized Cavafy’s poetry as, ‘so easy to translate, and so hard to translate 
well’ (‘Cavafy through the looking glass’: www.lsa.umich.edu/modgreek), thereby alerting us to a 
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trap fallen into by many a translator and also raising the question of whether Cavafy has ever, in 
fact, been well translated into English. This review addresses a curious but rarely discussed literary 
phenomenon: English translations of Cavafy by Greeks. Four such translations, two from Cavafy’s 
lifetime and two from the present day, have recently been published. 

The reader will immediately observe that none of the above collection-titles is the poet’s own: 
Cavafy called all his collections simply ‘Poems’. ‘Collected Poems’ has the slight advantage of 
reflecting both English poetry-publishing tradition and the poet’s intentions towards his work, as 
far as these can be deduced from his catalogues and publishing practices. (For details, see Hirst’s 
‘Note on the Greek Text’ in The Collected Poems). On the other hand, numerical titles are both 
accurate and, as far as they go, useful. No title has been given to the Valassopoulo translations. 

Of the four collected translations of Cavafy under review, the publication of the first three is 
owed, in whole or in part, to Manuel Savidis, the curator of the Cavafy Archives, and represents 
part of an ambitious and exciting publishing project. A future review in this journal will address all 
the recent Cavafy Archive publications, paper, electronic and audio. The interested reader is also 
referred to the official website of the Archive, which is where the Valassopoulo translations are 
available. In making these translations available, Manuel Savidis and Katerina Ghika have done us 
a great service. The Valassopoulo versions, together with John Cavafy’s translations, provide an 
essential key to the history of Cavafy’s poetry in English: Cavafy’s first English translators were his 
brother John and their family friend George Valassopoulo. Cavafy himself collaborated with both 
these translators, although less extensively with the latter. 

It is clear that from a very early stage in his poetic career, Cavafy was interested in reaching an 
English-speaking public, and that this interest was life-long. It is also clear, from the fact that only 
one of John Cavafy’s translations was ever printed (in the privately produced pamphlet, ‘Tetyn — 
My Walls’, Alexandria: 1897) in the brothers’ lifetime, as well as from the surviving published and 
unpublished comments on and corrections to John’s translations made by Constantine, that the 
latter was by no means satisfied with these. The fact that Cavafy permitted translations of his poems 
into English by Valassopoulo to appear in print while John was still alive is surely not without 
significance. G. P. Savidis comments that Cavafy must have realized very early on that John’s trans- 
lations were beyond redemption (O1 kapagıkéç exddceig [revised edition] Athens: Ikaros, 1991, 
p. 125, n. 55), quoting, in this context, the closing words of John Cavafy’s last original poem: 
‘Tuneless the lyre’. It would be difficult to imagine a more damning critique of John Cavafy’s poems 
and translations, or to disagree with it substantively. 

John Cavafy’s limited talents notwithstanding, Sixty-Three Poems is a beautifully-produced 
volume, and a valuable addition to the Cavafy bibliography. Its remit is simply to present John 
Cavafy’s translations; a critical edition of the seven translating notebooks that have survived 
in the Cavafy Archive, with the poet’s comments and corrections, is a task for future scholars. The 
translations are accompanied by a brief but useful introduction and a photograph of the title-page 
of one of John Cavafy’s translation notebooks. The volume also contains C.P. Cavafy’s only known 
translation of one of his own poems, ‘To Antiochus Epiphanes’, in an Appendix (p. 77). 

John Cavafy’s translations are characterized by some truly bizarre lexical choices, such as ‘give 
heed to how your prevalence is acquired’ (‘Theodotus’, p. 65), and painfully forced rhyme: ‘Darker 
it gets / the rain falls, the wind frets’ (‘Pictured’, p. 55). His infelicities are legion; he translates ‘The 
City’ as ‘The Place’, and one really wonders how Cavafy let this pass. In ‘The Grave of Ignatius’, we 
read (somewhat bewilderingly): ‘I am Ignatius, a deacon, / who not till very late did worse myself’ 
(p. 69), and the unfortunate ‘Statuary [sic] of Tyana’ states, ‘I have consumed a fair amount of 
stone’. As a final example, I offer the following quotation from ‘The Intervention of the Gods’ 
(p. 49): 


Now this, then that, may happen, and in such wise; 
And later — two years hence, as I surmise — 

The actions may be these, and these the ways. 

We will not meditate on far-off days. 


Turning now to George Valassopoulo’s translations, I should point out that these seem to have 
been, with good reason, the most pleasing to Cavafy himself, who authorized the publication 
of several of them (as can be seen from his unpublished correspondence with E. M. Forster, held 
by King’s College Cambridge). Valassopoulo’s English is the least off-beat and quite possibly the 
closest to the poet’s own (John Cavafy, as witnessed in the above quotations, favours far more 
flowery locutions than his brother). In my view, Valassopoulo’s versions of some of the historical 
poems, most notably ‘Anna Comnena’, ‘Alexandrian Kings’ and ‘Darius’, have never been bettered. 
Of the four translators under review, Valassopoulo combines the greatest mastery of English with 
the fewest poetical pretensions; as a result, his versions are often the most artistically effective. It is 
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a pity that, in spite of Forster’s urging, he produced so few of them. Here is his version of ‘Anna 
Comnena’: 


In her preamble to the Alexiad 

Anna Comnena laments her widowhood. 

Her soul is in a turmoil. ‘And’ 

she tells us ‘torrents of tears fill 

my eyes ... Alas, the storms’ of her life 

alas, the revolutions’. Her grief consumes her 

‘to the bone and the marrow, and to rending of her soul’. 


But the truth seems to be that the ambitious woman 
knew only of one deep sorrow, 

the haughty Greek woman had only one great anguish, — 
though she may not confess it,— 

that, for all her dexterity, she had not succeeded, 

in obtaining the crown, but it was snatched, 

almost out of her hands, by the daring John. 


Charles Simic, purportedly reviewing the two contemporary translations, Haviaras and 
Sachperoglou, in the London Review of Books (vol. 30. no. 6, 20 March 2008, pp. 32-4), but in fact 
presenting a protracted, solipsistic and inaccurate introduction to Cavafy’s life and work, with 
occasional comments on the translations thrown in, suggests that the only solution to the problem 
of Cavafy translations is to own several (p. 34). In this instance, he may well be right: it would 
be very hard to choose between Sachperoglou and Haviaras, since their translating aims are so 
i ne different. Haviaras is more readable, but descends into doggerel when he attempts to 
rhyme: 


so much in life I needed to attend. 
How was it that their work I didn’t see? 


I never heard the builders, in the end. 
Now from the world they’ve separated me (‘Walls’, p. 31). 


Sachperoglou avoids rhyme and shows greater respect for line-content and word-order, but this 
often produces somewhat puzzling results: ‘Any new lands you will not find’ (‘The City’, p. 29). 

Haviaras is definitely better than Sachperoglou when it comes to the sensual poems, if the 
reader is prepared to accept a consistently modern idiom. Compare: 


It was entitled: ‘A Representation of Eros’. 


‘Of Eros in Extremis’ would have been more to the point. 
(Haviaras, ‘In an Old Book’, p. 151) 


and: 
It bore the title, ‘Presentation of Love’. 


Though more befitting it would be: ‘love of the extreme aesthetes’. 
(Sachperoglou, ‘In an Old Book’, p. 139). 


The Haviaras volume has the advantage of a very useful introduction to the poet by Manuel 
Savidis, an excellent (factual) corrective to Simic’s musings in the LRB and a valuable supplement 
to Mackridge’s summary of Cavafy’s life in The Collected Poems (p. xi). Seamus Heaney has also 
contributed a ‘Foreword’, the tone and usefulness of which can be gauged from this: ‘[the poems’] 
unfazed at-homeness with the operations of sex and the city’. The volume benefits considerably 
from notes, adapted from the original G. P. Savidis notes, at the bottom of the pages containing the 
poems to which they refer. This is a welcome, reader-friendly innovation. 

For the general reader, the Haviaras volume is a boon. Heaney’s ‘Foreword’ apart, there is just 
the right amount of useful information in the notes and introduction, and the translations are, for 
the most part, very readable. They are not outstandingly lovely, but they do the job: the reader is 
left with a pretty good impression of what Cavafy wrote, despite the relentlessly modernizing idiom. 

The Collected Poems, on the other hand, is indispensable to the Cavafy scholar, by virtue of 
Hirst’s texts and his notes on these, and to the student of Cavafy, by virtue of Mackridge’s wide- 
ranging and highly illuminating introduction and Sachperoglou’s quirky faithfulness to the original 
poems. Sachperoglou’s English is something of an acquired taste, but one should perhaps remember 
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that Cavafy’s Greek sometimes seemed strange to his contemporaries (and Mackridge is particularly 
good on Cavafy’s language and style, pp. xxix—xxxii). In terms of translation strategies, where 
Haviaras tends towards ‘domesticating’ (assimilating the source text more closely to the target 
language and culture; American, in this case), Sachperoglou (whether by accident or design) adopts 
the opposite, ‘foreignizing’ tactic. If we accept that the translators’ aims were radically different in 
each case, we can see that each, in his way, has succeeded. 

For reasons almost entirely unrelated to the translations it contains, The Collected Poems is a 
connoisseur’s Cavafy. For the first time, as a result of painstaking research by Anthony Hirst (who, 
in a sense, takes up where G. P. Savidis left off), the Greek texts are presented in the poet’s final 
versions, and their thematic (pre-1918) and chronological (post-1918) arrangement is transparently 
restored (Hirst and Savidis arrive at different solutions to this almost intractable problem; again, the 
reader would be hard pressed to choose between them). Thus, more than seventy years after 
Cavafy’s death, we finally have his collected works ‘wg avtóç ta Kpivet’: as he himself intended at 
the time of his death. The volume has the added advantages of a select bibliography, a chronology, 
explanatory notes (at the end, not on the page), a glossary, a chronological list of the poems and an 
index of Greek as well as English titles. 

All four of these publications, in their different ways and with their completely different 
remits, are very much to be welcomed. Ultimately, the appeal of any particular translation is a 
matter for the individual reader, and not all will agree with me. The fact remains that Cavafy’s 
desire to reach an English-speaking readership continues to be fulfilled. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
Oxford University 
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attention here. It is an exhaustive examination of reading, writing and reciting, as used in the plot 
of the romances and as stated or implied about the production and reception of the romances them- 
selves. Agapitos succeeds admirably in doing exactly what he promises: he shows that the written 
word and the act of reading permeate these texts at every level. In 51 pages and 263 footnotes, the 
message is fully fleshed out, with many examples from all the texts. 

What concerns me a little about Agapitos’ article is not what it says but the style of its argu- 
mentation and the selectivity of its contextualisation. The style does not suggest the documentation 
of observable fact, but the establishment of truth against opposition: literate elements in each text 
are firmly enumerated as it is analysed. The opposing view (that writing plays no role in these 
texts?) is never formulated, but it casts a shadow. Who holds this opinion? Equally, the fact that 
attention is restricted to twelve romances concentrates attention on diachronic features traceable 
through the genre: it might have been wise to mention (if only to dismiss) the. chronicles, moral 
stories, and other vernacular works of the fourteenth century sharing some poetic characteristics 
with contemporary romances, which may have something to say about the reading, writing and 
reciting of all vernacular work of the period. There is even another romance, the War of Troy. All 
these fourteenth-century texts, to a greater or lesser degree, repeat stock phrases within individual 
poems and from one to another in ways that offend modern literate sensibility. Basing himself on 
this fact, a scholar who knew the fourteenth-century romances as well as anybody, the late Giuseppe 
Spadaro, wrote a series of articles attempting to show that they were written by versifiers without 
talent, who could only complete their works by plagiarism. I think he was wrong. I believe that 
these poems belong to the large percentage of medieval poetry (including much of the best) in every 
language I know, whose poets felt a need to place their written productions in a framework referring 
to oral poetry circulating in their environment. Such medieval poems usually include formulaic 
repetition as one of their links with oral style. 

Agapitos’ article studies its stated subject so well and thoroughly that readers may wrongly 
believe that it has exhausted the poetics of the romances, so far as the continuum running from 
orality to literacy is concerned. Its virtues are incisive, yet narrow, in contrast to the well-rounded 
introductions in the rest of Brigitte Mondrain’s book. The whole will form a very useful addition to 
the growing, but still sparse, literature on reading and writing in Byzantium. 


Michael Jeffreys 
Oxford University and King’s College London 


David Wills, The Mirror of Antiquity: 20 Century British Travellers in Greece. Newcastle: 
Cambridge Scholars Publishing, 2007. Pp. xii, 162. 


In the last fifteen to twenty years, the study of travel writing has moved away from evaluating it 
as a documentary source towards interpretations that understand description as a culturally and 
historically conditioned reflection of its authors as much as of its subject matter. What David Wills’s 
tantalizingly brief study adds to the knowledge of British travel writing about Greece is his focus on 
the twentieth century, a period that has seen enormous shifts in the perception of Greece and that 
has, so far, been neglected in favour of the age and concerns of the Grand Tour and of the political 
and cultural philhellenism of the nineteenth century. 

Wills’s study is based on an open cards combination of statistical evidence and conceptual 
diagnosis that combines a survey of little-researched material with a thematic focus on its recurrent 
themes and interpretive prejudices. His aim is to show the large number of twentieth-century 
accounts as reflective of two strategies: of a more long-standing tradition, going back to the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, of the way Greece had been perceived as a material novelty that 
promised a palpable link to the values, the cultural and the natural environment of classical Greece 
on the one hand; and of political, educational, and cultural concerns specific to twentieth-century 
Greece and Britain, among them the need after 1945 to keep Greece as part of the West outside 
the ideological bounds of the Eastern bloc, Britain’s involvement in Cyprus, the changing role of 
Classics as a strong part of school and university syllabi, and the rise of mass tourism in the second 
half of the century. 

Wills is most successful in those places where he actually details the location of twentieth- 
century travel books within larger currents of popular and academic culture. He comments on the 
number and kinds of books and knowledge of Greece in circulation, as, for example, in his quota- 
tions from the 1963 handbook of the Swan Hellenic cruises or from school textbooks. Equally, a 
clearer line emerges when he engages with the changing landscape of Classics as a firm part of 
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higher education (he relies heavily, if briefly, on Stray’s immensely useful sociological work on 
British Classics). Given the large scope the book sets itself, the link of travel writing with the status 
of classical education and with different genres of academic writing, such as the surge of ethno- 
graphic fieldwork from the 1960s onwards, is attractively suggested, rather than treated in great 
detail. At the other end of the spectrum, Wills does not go so far as to suggest an analysis of the 
perception of Greece specifically in terms of popular culture, even though this may be a promising 
line of further inquiry. 

The way Wills structures his volume is to front-load most of the historical material in two 
chapters, including a quite loosely ranging survey of earlier traditions of travel writing in the area. 
The first chapter dips into travel from Byron to the age of the Colonels (although the military 
dictatorship and its effect on or interaction with travel accounts gets disappointingly short shrift); 
the second one deals more specifically with British cultural history in direct relation to Greece, 
ancient and modern (here some comment on, or at least mention of, the rich interaction of the 
Ionian islands with British culture and its effect on British perceptions would have been welcome), 
as well as an account of the complexities and paradoxes of Greek nation-building and its interplay 
of external and internal perception. The challenge here is to condense and select from an enor- 
mously wide-ranging amount of material (it should be said that Wills’ bibliography is excellent and 
extensive), and the result resembles at times an intelligently sketched building structure interspersed 
with spolia that give it an innovative but somewhat uneven appearance. 

Two more chapters then deal with the material that is also analysed numerically in several 
appendices. After organizing one section around the sites and monuments the travel accounts focus 
on, and on the typology of describing them, Wills’s second thematic chapter deals with perceptions 
of the Greek people and their character, contextualizing a range of conventional portrayals and 
stereotypes, from the Greek as embodiment of antiquity to the Greek as Oriental. A very brief final 
chapter looks at travel writing after 1975, in particular with an eye to a new set of travellers, the 
semi-resident, long-term dwellers who in their accounts try to distinguish themselves from the 
phenomenon of mass tourism. 

Overall, Wills offers a genuine contribution to the study of Greek travel writing that has either 

‘focused on the period before the twentieth century, or has treated travel writing as a largely docu- 
mentary, factual source. Wills asks challenging and right questions that throughout exceed the scope 
of a slim volume, but he has laid the groundwork, with both his extensive collection of material and 
his chosen methodological framework, for exploring further an understudied area of twentieth 
century British culture. 


Constanze Giithenke 
Princeton University 


Ioannis D. Stefanidis, Stirring the Greek Nation: Political Culture, Irredentism and Anti- 
Americanism in Post-War Greece, 1945-1967. Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007. Pp. 300. 


The period 1945-67 is a seminal one in Modern Greek history. It witnessed the rescue of democracy 
by the United States, whose intervention tilted the civil war decisively against the communists. Sub- 
stantial American aid flowed from this but with it came access to military bases and heavy-handed 
‘advice’, which fostered a seething resentment. Ultimately, this period laid the foundations 
for weaning Greece away from dependence on American patronage and entry into the European 
Community. 

The author, who describes himself as a ‘hard headed diplomat’, surveys the period through the 
lens of political culture to analyse the impact of nationalism, religion, race and other factors in 
determining why public opinion became so virulently anti-American. Political culture, which is open 
to different interpretations, is defined as ‘a constructed set of core values, beliefs and attitudes 
...Shared by a decisive majority of citizens’ (p. 2). This factor is axiomatic in mass politics because 
if the political élite transgresses these common attitudes it will soon lose office. Stefanidis uses this 
to challenge the conventional view that Greek anti-Americanism originated with the Colonels’ 
regime and Washington’s indifference towards the Turkish invasion of northern Cyprus. Stefanidis 
argues convincingly that in fact the preceding period was just as influential. 

In identifying the survival of an irredentist urge beyond the Asia Minor Catastrophe, Stafanidis 
makes the link between the Greeks and the Israelis as chosen people with a preordained mission.’ A 
key difference, however, is that where the Israelis also became dependent on American patronage to 
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survive in a hostile environment, the Greeks resented it as a threat to their national identity, self- 
esteem and historical heritage. Thus, post-1944 governments sought territorial expansion and enosis 
with Cyprus, despite the unrealistic nature of their ambitions, thereby repeating the mistakes of 
their pre-1922 forebears, albeit on a much smaller scale than the Megali Idea. 

Four chapters are devoted to the Cyprus issue, which looms large in the book. The first deals 
with the 1950s, the second with the crisis of 1963-4, the third with its links with the origins of 
anti-Americanism and the last with developments in the 1960s. 

It was Britain rather than America that first fell out of favour with the Greek public over the 
issue of Cyprus. This was manifested in political culture: various events ‘from visits of the British 
Mediterranean Fleet to lectures and football matches’ (p. 171) were cancelled to signify disapproval. 
One orator ended his diatribe: ‘Be cursed the foreign oppressors of our Cyprus!’ (p. 172). Soon the 
United States was drawn into the dispute, beginning in 1954 when Washington, conscious of Britain 
and Turkey’s more critical roles in NATO, failed to back the Greek case in the United Nations. The 
stoning of the windows of the US Consulate-General in Thessaloniki symbolized the resentment of 
the supporters of enosis. 

As Stefanidis highlights, the Greek censure of the United States went far beyond anti-British 
sentiment. ‘Shame on America’, shouted the crowd before the 1954 debate in the UN General 
Assembly. ‘We do not want the Americans neutral — either friends or foes’ (p. 187). The American 
Library at Thessaloniki was stormed in one of many incidents intended to demonstrate the disillu- 
sionment felt towards Washington. Indeed, the American-Greek relationship descended from the 
Greek parliament’s marking of the anniversary of American independence in 1946 to widespread 
press condemnation in 1954 for espousing principles of liberty while in practice pursuing selfish 
interests. 

In constructing his thesis, Stefanidis has utilized a wide range of sources, including the British 
and American national! archives, the Greek press and parliament records, published records from the 
former Soviet Union, several private collections and the published papers of the Greek statesman 
Konstantinos Karamanlis. Stefanidis has been especially effective in exploiting press records to dem- 
onstrate that the extraterritoriality issue was a key factor that inflamed anti-American sentiment. 
American diplomatic and military personnel were immune from prosecution under Greek law. The 
press highlighted a number of incidents, including road accidents and fights involving sailors 
from the Sixth Fleet, enraging their readership with inflammatory editorials. The fatal car accident 
involving an eighteen-year old girl who was run over by the wife of the American military attaché 
in September 1954 caused particular outrage, with the opposition press suggesting Greece was 
descending to protectorate status. 

One of the many strengths of this book, which chronicles the descent of the American-Greek 
relationship in fascinating detail, is the fact that it also offers glimpses of the view from the other 
side. For instance, the American Ambassador, George V. Allen, a disastrous appointment who 
only lasted a year (1956-7), regarded his hosts with disdain. ‘The Cyprus problem’, he recalled, 
‘concerned the Greek people almost to the exclusion of everything else’, but ‘wasn’t earthshaking as 
far as the rest of the world was concerned’ (p. 208). Indeed, he dismissed anti-American incidents as 
‘some local problems’ that he need not trouble the State Department over. Allen’s attitude recalled 
that of the most arrogant British consuls at the height of the British Empire and was by no means 
untypical of the general disdain towards Greek issues. 

November 1963 was a traumatic month in American history remembered most for the slaying 
of its youngest president and the preceding assassinations of the Diem brothers, which toppled the 
South Vietnamese government and created the chaotic conditions that drew American forces directly 
into the Vietnam quagmire. It is less well known for the failure of the American-backed conservative 
party led by Karamanlis to win another term in the Greek general elections. This defeat reflected the 
public perception that Karamanlis had become an American puppet. The change was marked by the 
new Prime Minister Georgios Papandreou, who pronounced: ‘We are allies with the West and we 
want to be friends with the East’ (pp. 223-4). 

It was President Johnson’s warning to Turkey in June 1964 that staved off an earlier invasion 
of Cyprus, but this went virtually unreported in the Greek press, which continued to be infested 
with anti-American rhetoric. As in 1954, there was a spate of incidents reflecting the perception that 
the United States was pro-Turkey, with support for membership of NATO declining in reflection of 
this. 

Stirring the Greek Nation fills a gap in the literature by providing an in-depth analysis of the 
rise of anti-American sentiment in Greece and the underlying reasons for this through the prism 
of political culture. Press reports and opinion polls, including some from the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, are used especially effectively to provide a flavour of the public mood and measure its 
sentiments. Apart from Chapter 10 on surveys, which only amounts to five pages and should really 
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be headed ‘Appendix’, the volume is logically organized, well produced and engagingly written. 
It will certainly make a worthy addition to any university libraries with substantial sections on 
Modern Greece or on American foreign policy. 


Steve Morewood 
University of Birmingham 


1 For Israel see Elizabeth Stephens, US Policy Towards Israel: The Role of Political Culture in Defining the ‘Special 
Relationship’ (Brighton 2006). 


Alexandra Samouil, ldaAyéc¢ tys idéac. H nepindAdvyoy tov Aov Kiza@ty otyy eddnvixy Aoyotexvia. 
Athens: Polis, 2007. Pp. 449. 


According to some critics, the emergence of the contemporary novel can be traced to the mid- 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, with the appearance of Rabelais’ Gargantua and 
Pantagruel and Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Since that time, Don Quixote has assumed the dimensions 
of an archetype, which continues to influence writers and artists all over the world. Don Quixote 
represents the fanciful man, who fights chimeras and cannot keep his feet firmly on the ground. 

In the work under review, Alexandra Samouil attempts to explore the route of Cervantes’ text 
through Modern Greek literature, on the occasion of the four-hundredth anniversary of its first 
publication. She examines both the translations of the novel through these four centuries and the 
impact of Don Quixote as a symbol in prose, poetry and plays. Before focusing on the presence of 
this symbol in Modern Greek literature, she investigates its fate in international fiction. 

The first area this book addresses is diachronic interpretations of the ‘Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance’. Through the ages, this figure has been viewed from many different perspectives, 
depending on the prevailing moral, cultural and social ideas of the period. As Samouil convincingly 
argues, in the seventeenth century, Don Quixote was viewed as a humorous instance of a man with 
no sense of reality; a ridiculous personage, involved in bizarre and amusing events and adventures. 
He was a comic hero, who lacked depth and existed only as the carnival (in Bakhtin’s sense) 
expression of the novel, since he highlighted the clownish aspect of life. In the nineteenth century, 
however, Don Quixote acquired a romantic cloak and was viewed from a very different perspective. 
He now became a poetic figure, standing against the literal side of the world; a star-gazer incapable 
of conforming to the conventions and practices of ordinary people. His ideology appears utopian, 
stimulated by a mood of internal revolution, a socially incompatible desire for change or a fight 
against the injustice of an unfair world. Twentieth-century scholars, focusing on the same aspects 
of Don Quixote as the Romantics, see Cervantes’ novel as an open work, susceptible to multiple 
interpretations. 

All these versions of Don Quixote, as Samouil maintains, have influenced the work’s reception 
to such a degree through the ages that we now treat him as the symbol of dreamers; of those who 
cannot understand reality and thus live in worlds of their own, or as the very ideal of transcendental 
meaning. This is the reason why so many novelists, playwrights and poets the world over, following 
one or other interpretative line, imitate the theme, or adapt and use elements of Quixote’s life in 
order to satirize individuals or simply describe situations. 

Samouil demonstrates that Don Quixote’s arrival in Greece, though belated, was accompanied 
by a host of translations, theatrical adaptations, poems and novels, all based, to a greater of lesser 
extent, on the adversarial pairing of the knight and his companion, Sancho Panza. Prose writers, 
such as Stephanos Xenos, Giorgos Souris and especially Nikos Kazantzakis in Zorbas, in common 
with others writing before and after the Second World War, including Renos Apostolidis, Stelios 
Xefloudas, Giannis Panou and Nanos Valaoritis, contrived to account for the multifarious facets of 
Cervantes’ work and establish Don Quixote in Greek prose. Playwrights did the same, by tapping 
into Don Quixote’s comic aspect: Giorgos Souris, Idomeneas Stratigopoulos, Theodoros Synadinos, 
Both groups created either adaptations of the novel or dramas with the same subject. At the same 
time, poets like Kostis Palamas, Kostas Ouranis, Kostas Karyotakis, Giannis Ritsos, Giannis 
Skarimbas and Kostas Charalambidis were attracted by Don Quixote’s day-dreams and ‘the glory of 
his divine lunacy’. In a welcome appendix to her book, Alexandra Samouil offers an anthology of 
such poems, allowing readers to see with their own eyes the ‘offspring’ of Cervantes’ hidalgo. 

Don Quixote is not only the first fictional character who has remained a recognizable figure 
through the centuries until the present day, but also one who raises questions about the relationship 
between people and reality, between heroes and ordinary folk and, finally, between every age’s 
self-image and its reflection in the looking-glass of later ages. 
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Leaving aside such minor criticisms, it is important to emphasize, in conclusion, that Johnson’s 
study of the LM not only builds on previous studies of metaphrasis in Byzantine hagiography, but 
also offers some new insights, especially with regard to the relationship between Christian and 
pagan texts on miracles. Whilst one may doubt at times the relevance of all of the ancient sources 
cited in this study, there can be no doubt that it presents an impressive survey of an important 
literary tradition. It is likely that Johnson’s promised study of all of the early Christian miracle 
collections will be eagerly awaited by both historians and textual scholars of the late antique and 
early Byzantine periods. 


Mary B. Cunningham 

University of Nottingham 
1 C. Hogel (ed.), Metaphrasis: Redactions and Audiences in Middle Byzantine Hagiography (Oslo 1996). 
2 C, Rapp, ‘Byzantine hagiographers as antiquarians, seventh to tenth centuries’, Byzantinische Forschungen 31 (1995), 31—44. 
3 A.-M. Talbot, ‘Old wine in new bottles: the rewriting of saints’ lives in the Palaeologan period’, S. Curtié and D. Mouriki 
(eds.), The Twilight of Byzantium: Aspects of Cultural and Religious History in the Late Byzantine Empire (Princeton 1991), 
15-26. 
4 S. J. Davis, The Cult of St Thecla: A Tradition of Women’s Piety in Late Antiquity (Oxford 2001). 


John H. Pryor and Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, The Age of the APOMQN: the Byzantine Navy ca. 
500-1204. Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2006. Pp. lxxvii, 754. 


Byzantium was the most Roman of the sub-Roman states of the early middle ages. There was no 
general withering of the sinews of a developed polity. A working monetary system, a network of 
all-weather roads, and relatively widespread literacy were conserved. So too were the bureaucratic 
armature and fiscal infrastructure of the late antique empire. Roman ideology may have been much 
modified, but the imperial claims shed in the course of the traumas of the seventh century remained 
latent. Constitutionally there was no break between late antiquity and the early middle ages. Finally, 
the armed forces remained as professional as before, although they were transformed back into 
something close to the citizen army of the Roman Republic. 

Those who take the name Byzantium to be more than a term of art apply it to the East Roman 
empire once it had been stripped of its rich Near Eastern provinces. Byzantium designates the rump 
of the empire that maintained its independence through the middle ages. Naturally, being much 
smaller, it was more centralized than its imperial predecessor. But in structural terms, there is very 
little to distinguish them. Two developments alone catch the eye. Judicial authority was hived off 
from local executive authority, and a large, strategic navy was built up, capable at times of chall- 
enging the army in status. 

It is this standing navy that John Pryor and Elizabeth Jeffreys study in this massive tome, 
which is packed with the results of exhaustive, meticulous research. Theirs is not a general naval 
history. They have no intention of rivalling, let alone superseding, Héléne Ahrweiler’s Byzance et la 
mer (Paris 1966), nor of writing a new history of the battle for hegemony in the Mediterranean from 
the middle of the seventh to the fifteenth century. They are not concerned with naval infrastructure 
— with dockyards, procurement of timber, recruitment of sailors and marines — or with the orga- 
nization of the navy into metropolitan and provincial fleets. No, their gaze is directed largely at the 
principal fighting platform developed for maritime warfare. Their history of the Byzantine navy is a 
history of warship design, accompanied by observations on the tactical and strategic capabilities of 
the fleets constituted by the warships termed dromones. 

It is taken for granted at the outset that the east Roman empire was determined to assert 
its primacy at sea throughout late antiquity (undoubtedly true) and that, in order to do so, it was 
necessary to maintain a standing navy of specialized warships. This second proposition is more 
open to doubt. It has indeed been questioned recently by Constantin Zuckerman, ‘Learning from 
the enemy and more: studies in “dark centuries” Byzantium’, Millennium, 2 (2005) 79-135. The 
last reference to liburnae, the warships that had established Roman maritime hegemony in the 
first century BC, dates from 399, when Gainas’ troops were caught and massacred as they tried to 
cross the Dardanelles. Thereafter, given that the Vandals made no move to develop a fleet of dedi- 
cated warships, once they had secured their position in North Africa with the capture of Carthage 
in 439, emperors relied largely on requisitioned merchant vessels to transport expeditionary 
forces overseas. A century or so elapses before we can again pick up references to warships, now 
designated dromones. 

Pryor and Jeffreys take it that the term dromon — with its connotations of speed (it is derived 
from dromos [racing]) — was introduced to designate a variant of the classical liburna. They are 
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surely right to view it as an unusually fast and manoeuvrable galley. They also assume that warship 
design evolved gradually, that it was only after many years of incremental change in the construc- 
tion process (from shell-first to skeleton-first), in the design of the prow (streamlined once the 
classical ram below the waterline was replaced by a protruding spur above, designed to break oars 
rather than to hole the enemy), in the shape of the sail (from square to triangular or lateen) and in 
the extension of decking over the whole interior of the hull (with a lower bank of oarsmen placed 
below) that something recognized as a new type of vessel emerged. They envisage the new vessel as 
large, carrying a crew of a hundred or so oarsmen, working two banks of twenty-five oars on each 
side, like its tenth-century successor. 

There is very little susceptible to criticism in this formidable work of scholarship. The tenth- 
century dromon is studied with exemplary care in the core chapter of the book, chapter IV ‘The 
Dromon in the age of the Macedonian emperors’ (pp. 175—406). This takes the pioneering work of 
R. H. Dolley, ‘The warships of the later Roman Empire’, JRS 38 (1948) 47-53, ‘Naval tactics in the 
heyday of the Byzantine thalassocracy’, Atti dell’ VIII Congresso di studi bizantini, I (Rome 1953), 
324-39 and ‘The rig of early medieval warships’, Mariner’s Mirror, 35 (1949) 51-5, on and up to a 
far higher plane. The key texts, the Naumachica of the bookish Emperor Leo VI (886-912) and 
sections from tenth-century documents detailing ships, armaments and equipment for expeditions 
dispatched in 911 and 949 against Muslim targets in the east Mediterranean, are printed and trans- 
lated in appendices, together with three other Byzantine texts of lesser value and a translation 
by Ahmad Shboul of a fourteenth-century Mamluk work on naval tactics. Philological acumen 
(from Jeffreys) is combined with a devouring interest in naval technicalities (on the part of Pryor, 
whose interest in navigation showed itself twenty years ago in his Past and Present publication, 
Geography, Technology, and War: Studies in the Maritime History of the Mediterranean, 649-1571 
[Cambridge, 1988]). 

At every stage of the argument, the evidence is carefully laid out before the reader. We are 
taken on a guided tour of the ship, from prow to poop. All manner of hitherto obscure technical 
terms are elucidated for the first time — differentiating, for example, between anchors, anchor 
chains, lower anchor cables, upper anchor cables, anchor buoys with their ropes, cordage in general, 
mooring cables, capstans, reels, masthead blocks, ordinary blocks, parrels (special hoops to hold 
yards close to the masts and to prevent them from slapping into the masts) etc.. At the same time, 
rudders, masts, yards, sails, rigging, oarage system (including thwarts [probably angled forward at 
around 18.4 degrees to the right angle of the centreline], tholes, oar-ports, oar-grommets and leather 
oar-sleeves), fore- and main-castle are examined with expert eyes, each item of equipment being 
clearly defined. There has been no stinting with illustrations. Important manuscript illuminations 
that complement the textual evidence are reproduced. A whole series of fine line drawings illustrate, 
inter alia, different aspects of the oarage system, as well as presenting lateral and longitudinal sec- 
tions of dromones. Apart from the exposition of the oarage system, the tour de force is the section 
on horse-transports (pp. 304-33). The modifications to the dromon required to accommodate 
twelve horses in fore-aft stalls below the deck are carefully calculated. There follows a discussion of 
logistics, in the course of which exact figures are produced for the amount of water consumed by the 
horses on a horse-transport (430 litres per day or 1.73 tonnes over four days) and the amount of 
fresh air needed (5,100 cubic metres per hour, which could only be supplied with the aid of 
windsails, cowls and overhead gratings). 

The analysis of the dromon is brought to a close with an extended discussion of its perfor- 
mance (an average of four knots under oars — only able to sail efficiently with the wind astern — 
and unable to operate safely in winds over force 4) and of logistics constraints, above all that caused 
by human thirst. The regulation crew of 108 or 110 men would consume 1,000 litres or one tonne of 
water per day. Since no more than a hundred barrels or amphorae (the former containing forty litres 
each, the latter twenty-seven) could be stored on board, the maximum time a warship could remain 
at sea was four days, giving a fleet a maximum range of 330 kilometres. It follows that naval 
warfare was mainly coastal (and defensive in the three centuries when Islam imperilled Byzantium), 
and that anchorages large enough to accommodate a fleet were of the utmost strategic importance. 
Warships were simply mobile fighting platforms that performed the function of forward castles 
along the full length of the maritime frontier enveloping Asia Minor, the islands of the Aegean, 
Greece and the capital itself. With the help of pickets, they could extend their range of vision 
to twenty-five kilometres, which made it relatively easy to cover the main sea-routes through 
the Aegean, once intelligence had been received of naval attack. Less commonly they took on an 
offensive role, that of escorting a military force to a hostile shore. 

The first three chapters set the scene for this dissection of the dromon and inventory of its 
equipment (and armaments). First comes a chronicle of naval operations in the seven centuries 
covered (ch. I, ‘The operational context’, pp. 7-122). Then the evidence, textual and pictorial, for 
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the defining characteristics of the dromon (oarage, deck, spur, lateen sail) is gathered together, 
from the sixth through the ninth centuries (ch. II and HI, pp. 123-73). The central chapter is then 
followed by two on the demise of the dromon and the technical innovation (the outrigger) which 
gave the western galley significantly superior performance (ch. V and VI, pp. 407-44) and a con- 
clusion which summarizes the results of the investigation in ten lucid pages. The whole book is 
topped and tailed with all manner of useful tables, glossaries, a selective gazetteer, maps, edited and 
translated primary material, an excursus on Greek fire, a discussion of illustrations of warships in 
the twelfth- or thirteenth-century Madrid manuscript of the potted history of John Skylitzes, a full 
bibliography and index. It will be without doubt a goldmine for scholars in the future, although not, 
alas, a possession for all time, since construction of Istanbul’s metro system has led recently to the 
discovery of a graveyard of tenth-century ships, including at least two dromones, at the eastern end 
of what was once the Theodosian Harbour. 

There will, I fear, be a need for a second edition once the Istanbul excavations have been com- 
pleted and the results have been published. The archaeological data will provide the perfect control 
for the results of the learned investigation of the Pryor-Jeffreys team, a team that the scholarly 
world will insist on keeping in being for some time to come. The team might also reconsider two of 
the theses put forward at the outset: (1) that the sixth-century dromon was large as well as fast, in 
the light of Procopius’ ascription of a mere 2,000 men to the ninety-two dromones which escorted 
Belisarius’ expedition to Vandal North Africa in 533, and (2) that the term dromon did no more 
than designate a particular stage in the gradual evolution of warship design, given that one change 
was revolutionary (the replacement of ram by spur) and enabled shipwrights to sharpen the bow 
and thus add to the ship’s speed. Those are the only two points over which this reader demurs. 


James Howard-Johnston 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford 


Brigitte Mondrain (ed.), Lire et écrire à Byzance [Centre de recherche d’histoire et civilisation de 
Byzance, Monographies 19]. Paris: Collége de France, CNRS, 2006. Pp. 195. 


This book has various dimensions. One is the record of a table ronde at the Paris Byzantine 
Congress of 2001. Another builds on this basis by expanding some contributions and incorporating 
new articles, making a more rounded treatment of the subjects inscribed in the title. In the interim, 
it also became a memorial volume to the late Jean Irigoin, whose characteristically well-informed 
and practical notes on problems of transliteration into Greek minuscule form the first article. The 
second and third also centre on the figure of the copyist, with similarly practical concerns. Ernst 
Gamillscheg discusses how reading aids like Gospel concordance tables, evangelist portraits and the 
like are incorporated into the manuscripts which contain them, while Erich Lamberz explains how 
an interpretive dialogue between the identification of scribal hands and other methods of analysing 
imperial documents can help in questions of authenticity and dating. He includes an important 
dossier of information and photographs on scribes of such manuscripts writing between 1298 and 
1329, 

Interesting material on reading and writing is provided by Bernard Flusin from the funerary 
speech for Ioannes Mesarites written in 1207 by his younger brother Nikolaos. Ioannes, educated 
under Manuel I for the career of a secular administrator, began work under Andronikos I, but at the 
death of the latter retired to a succession of monasteries. He returned to court only to have his major 
work, a Commentary on the Psalms, destroyed in 1204. He then became a leader of Greek clerics in 
negotiations with the Pope and the Latin clerical establishment of Constantinople. Nikolaos was 
close to him in all phases of his career: the information he gives on his brother’s acquisition and 
exercise of learning is useful both at the level of narrative and particularly in the precision of the 
vocabulary used. 

There is little to say here on the next two papers, by Athanasios Markopoulos on school 
education and Guglielmo Cavallo on different forms and levels of Byzantine literacy. They are both 
excellent, comprehensive surveys of large and well-trodden fields, written by well-qualified experts, 
and they should be read and used. Vincent Déroche studies hagiography from around the fifth to 
eighth centuries for evidence of the interpenetration of the oral and the literary. In a long list of 
subtly-arranged examples he shows that the issue is far from a simple black-and-white duality. He 
includes especially a wide range of situations apparently within the oral strata of society in which 
different kinds of functional literacy are demanded or assumed. 

The last piece, by Panayotis Agapitos on Byzantine erotic fiction (Comnenian and 
Palaeologan), belongs to a different genre of scholarship from the others, demanding more critical 
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Jostein Bortnes and Tomas Hagg (eds), Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections. 
Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2006. Pp 349. 


This volume contains papers from the concluding conference of a year-long research project, 
‘Aesthetics and Cognition: the Development of an Anthropology and an Aesthetic [sic] in Early 
Byzantine Theology’, undertaken at the Centre for Advanced Study at the Norwegian Academy of 
Science and Letters in Oslo, in the academic year 2002/3. Readers might wonder how a project with 
such an enormous remit assumed that there was a single identifiable anthropology, and indeed 
aesthetics, in early Byzantine theology. And if there were, why it was thought that they could 
be found in the works of a single theologian, be he ever so important. Upon closer inspection, it 
transpires that the organizers have taken ‘early Byzantine theology’ to be co-terminus with the 
Cappadocian fathers generally, and Gregory of Nazianzus in particular. Likewise, the title of this 
volume gives little indication of the remit of the papers within it; ‘images and reflections’ is the sort 
of phrase likely to excite scholars of Platonism, but the introduction clarifies that the intended scope 
of the book is primarily Gregory’s orations and poetry. 

The editors state that they sought a cohesive principle for the papers collected here, and the 
prevalence of the word ‘rhetoric’ in the titles gives an indication of what that unifying principle is, 
especially as it is soon subdivided into ‘modern rhetoric’, ‘classical rhetoric’, ‘cognitive rhetoric’, 
and the wider terminology of narrrative and discourse analysis. The preoccupations of the editors, 
at least, are well illustrated by the following quotation: 


Gregory the ‘philosophical rhetorician’ knows that theology is not merely a matter of words, 
that words are expressions of cognitive processes and that texts, in order to be understood, 
require the active mental response of readers and listeners as well. This brings us to the crucial 
observation that the instruments of thought when applied to inventing and interpreting literary 
texts are also basic to everyday thought. (Introduction, 12). 


Readers will find this edifying or not, depending on their methodological preferences. But surely no 
one can be very impressed by the observation that ‘[the] combination of biblical quotations and 
references with his own discourse is typical of Gregory’s rhetoric. It is a feature of his work that is 
particularly interesting when seen in the perspective of twentieth-century literary theory’ (14), since 
it would be a very clever Christian writer of any age or place who was able to frame a theology 
without repeated reference to the Bible; it would certainly never have occurred to any Byzantine 
theologian (early, middle, or late) to attempt such a thing. 

It is however undeniable that an understanding of Gregory’s training in rhetoric — and indeed 
his formation in Hellenistic paedeia generally — is essential for interpreting his writing. A more 
serious concern about viewing Gregory’s work through a single methodological approach is that it 
runs the risk of de-contextualizing rhetoric from the entire, integrated thinking of Gregory; and 
some of the contributors are aware of this danger. Particular mention should be made of Edgars 
Narkevics’ article, ‘Skiagraphia: Outlining the conception of God in Gregory’s Theological Ora- 
tions’. As a Platonic scholar, Narkevics makes a powerful argument that Gregory’s very capacity to 
conceptualize God is dependent on both his rhetorical and his wider philosophical training. This is 
an article of theological substance, and the publication of this volume would be welcome if only for 
having brought Dr Narkevics (of the University of Latvia) to wider notice. 

Other contributors to the volume are both the editors, Virginia Burrus (Drew University), 
Stephanos Efthymiadis (University of Ioannina), Susan Elm (University of California, Berkeley), 
Andrew Louth (University of Durham), John McGuckin (Union Theological Seminary and Colum- 
bia University), Neil McLynn (Keio University), Frederick Norris (Emmanuel School of Religion), 
Stratis Papaioannou (Freie Universitat), Philip Rousseau (University of Auckland), Samuel 
Rubenson (University of Lund), and Torstein Tollefsen (University of Oslo). 


Janet Rutherford 
St Michael’s Rectory, Castlepollard 
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There are, however, certain questions about Don Quixote (of particular interest to interna- 
tional scholars) that are not discussed in the book. Since Samouil deals with interpretations of the 
Cervantes character and does not restrict herself to its reception in Modern Greek literature, it 
might have been interesting if she had also dealt with the issue — already raised in many studies 
about Don Quixote — of his heroic versus his anti-heroic nature. In other words, is he an anti-hero 
or not? Until recently, many scholars believed him to be anti-heroic: a fictional character through 
whom Cervantes attempted to present the world from a different — simpler, more unpretentious, 
less sophisticated — perspective. Contemporary researchers have come to the conclusion that he is 
not an anti-hero. How has Greek literature appropriated this concept? Have Greek authors seen him 
as an anti-hero, a mock hero, or something different again? 

Despite this minor objection, Alexandra Samouil has produced a model disquisition on her 
chosen subject, and one that sheds a great deal of light on how a world-wide symbol can become 
part of a national literature, passing through myriad permutations in the form of ‘clones’ that are 
never exactly the same but always related to the original. The resulting book, divided into five 
chapters (international reception, historical outline of Don Quixote’s arrival in Greece, and his 
presence in Greek poetry, prose and drama respectively), presents a very clear picture of the Greek 
reception of a work that has enjoyed so much of the international limelight. Greek authors, as 
Samouil demonstrates, have either adapted the image of Don Quixote, whose (idealistic) aim is to 
fight against injustice from within the sanctity of his madness, or satirized him as a fool who cannot 
understand his own confused condition. The novel has been seen by some as a farcical narration, 
whilst others have been attentive to the philosophical extensions that have made the work a classic. 


George Perantonakis 
University of Athens 


Pan. Moullas, O y@poc tov epýuepov: croiyeia yia tyv napadoyotexvia tov 19° oadva. Athens: 
Ekdoseis Sokoli, 2007. Pp. 268. 


Here at last is a serious, detailed study of the origins of so-called ‘paraliterature’ (non-literary 
fiction) in Greece, a phenomenon that has often run parallel with its mainstream counterpart. Most 
significantly, at least at the time of its first appearance in the mid-nineteenth century, this type of 
fiction served as virtually the only literary option in the absence of a high-quality alternative. The 
controversial issues of how to define it accurately and, more especially, precisely how it differs from 
‘high’ literature remain highly topical, in the context of increasingly commercialized fiction produc- 
tion in present-day Greece. Moullas’ attempt here both to define and describe non-literary fiction (if 
only in terms of the conditions that prevailed in the nineteenth century), is a significant and topical 
move in itself. Yet, as early as the introduction, Moullas makes it clear that his book does not aim 
to offer single, definitive answers or attempt a (re)evaluation of individual works; the aim is, rather, 
to shed light on the conditions (socio-cultural, political and financial) that gave rise to the first 
appearance of non-literary fiction in the nineteenth century, and prepare the ground for further 
discussions or studies of the subject. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first introduces us to the issue of non-literary fiction, 
with a discussion of the relevant terminology and of various existing definitions of this genre as 
distinct from literature proper. This is a very interesting section, as Moullas’ attempt to define 
non-literary fiction necessarily leads to a discussion of what constitutes literature proper, a vexed 
question in itself. However, most of this section is devoted to a review of the history of non-literary 
fiction in Europe, with particular emphasis on France, in view, as the author explains, of the 
particular connections between Greece and France on the cultural front at the time. The length of 
this section as well as the disproportionate, in my view, emphasis on the European context is, in 
fact, my only reservation about the book. 

In the second part, Moullas examines one hundred and fifty-five Greek texts plus a couple of 
dozen translations, all published between 1851 and 1900, in order to identify the conditions that 
gave rise to this type of fiction, to outline its themes and to determine the educational, social and age 
profile of the writers involved. In the ‘Afterword’, which follows the last chapter of part 2, Moullas 
delves deeper into the rise of the press in both France and Greece in the period, and in particular its 
important contribution to the rise of this genre. The need for romans populaires (in the sense of 
novels for the masses) was first noted by the French publisher, Pigoreau, in 1824. Twelve years later, 
the first novel to be serialized in a newspaper, Balzac’s La Vieille fille, appeared, marking not only 
the birth of a new genre but also the close links between this type of fiction and the press, links that 
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were to be further strengthened from 1840 onwards. This type of fiction, addressed to the less edu- 
cated social strata, coincides with the industrial revolution and the rise of the working classes in 
European societies. It owes its origins to Romanticism and in particular to the Gothic novel and 
melodrama. 

Moullas’ findings regarding nineteenth-century Greek non-literary fiction can be summarized 
as follows: in his view, the chronological turning point, not only for this particular genre but also 
for novel-writing in general (in its modern form), was 1845, which witnessed the publication 
in Greece of six novels translated from the French (Lélia by George Sand, Colomba by Prosper 
Mérimée, Les Mystères de Paris and Le Juif errant by Eugène Sue, Le Comte de Monte-Cristo 
by Alexandre Dumas and Bélisaire by Marmontel). In fact, this imported fiction gradually came 
to replace the existing local popular narratives published in Venice. Despite the uproar these publi- 
cations provoked, connected with fears about new mores being introduced into Greece, especially 
among female readers, and also the deleterious effect of such writing on the Greek language 
(because of the use of a type of argot in some of them), they were soon followed by a surge of 
indigenous production, which continued until the end of the nineteenth century. This was, in part, 
a response to a call for stories with Greek themes set in Greece to compete with and counteract the 
foreign ‘intruders’. According to Moullas, the most significant conditions that favoured the cultiva- 
tion of this kind of fiction were similar to those in France a couple of decades earlier: (partial) indus- 
trialization, which also led to the rise of the press; urbanization, and an increase in literacy among 
women, who constituted its main readership. Like their French counterparts, the Greek writers were 
motivated chiefly by the prospect of profit; however, the majority of the Greek writers, unlike the 
French ones, were university students, school children or even army officers. 

The specific themes of this new fiction tended to be love affairs set in different periods of 
Greek history, from classical times to the then comparatively recent War of Independence, which 
was the most popular historical setting as it was the one most familiar to the readers. (There were, 
however, a few examples where the action took place in different cultural and historical settings, 
including the German Middle Ages, the Italian and even the Chinese eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries.) Two separate purposes seemed to be served at the same time here: first, the love stories 
were developed in line with prevailing Greek mores; and secondly, patriotism and the feeling of 
Greekness were reinforced in the readers through representations of de local historical past. 

To sum up, this is a volume of singular importance, not only in the context of the history of 
Modern Greek literature and culture but also for our own times, since the issue of non-literary 
fiction seems to have returned to centre stage, having come full circle from its convergence with 
‘high’ literature in the nineteenth century. Its current status is similar, since postmodernism and 
mass culture favour the production of either a hybrid or a ‘lighter’, and thus more ‘consumable’, 
type of literature, as Moullas himself observes. I hope that this undertaking will find followers, if 
not Moullas himself, to investigate the fate of non-literary fiction throughout the twentieth century 
and most importantly this recent, apparent or real, convergence with the mainstream. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford University 
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Manuel Savidis has characterized Cavafy’s poetry as, ‘so easy to translate, and so hard to translate 
well’ (‘Cavafy through the looking glass’: www.lsa.umich.edu/modgreek), thereby alerting us to a 
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Scott Fitzgerald Johnson, The Life and Miracles of Thekla: A Literary Study. Washington, DC: 
Center for Hellenic Studies, 2006. Pp. xxiv, 288. 


The Life and Miracles of Thekla (hereafter LM) is a high-style, fifth-century Greek text which 
reworks, and expands considerably, the second-century apocryphal account known as the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla (ATh). This is much more than a simple reworking, however, as Johnson con- 
vincingly demonstrates in his study: the text is divided into two sections, the first of which retells 
the story of the legendary female companion of St Paul, with significant changes and additions, 
while the second provides an account of the miracles recorded at St Thekla’s shrine near Seleukeia 
(modern Silifke in S.E. Turkey). Accepting the view of G. Dagron, who provided a critical edition of 
the LM, that the text should not be ascribed to the fifth-century bishop Basil of Seleukeia (as the 
manuscripts suggest) but rather to an anonymous contemporary rival, Johnson focuses in this study 
on its literary structure and style. He is interested primarily in its nature as a metaphrasis, or rewrit- 
ing, of the earlier text. Johnson thus contributes to a field explored with regard to middle and late 
Byzantine texts by scholars such as Christian Hogel,! Claudia Rapp,” and Alice-Mary Talbot,’ but 
with a much earlier text as the focus of his study. He provides an ambitious analysis of the LM not 
only in the context of late antique hagiography and miracle collections, but also within the wider 
Classical and Judaeo-Christian literary traditions. 

The book is divided into sections that follow to some extent the structure of the LM. In his 
first two chapters, Johnson focuses on the first half of the text, containing the Life of St Thekla. 
Here he first analyses its literary and rhetorical qualities; then, its place in various antique traditions 
of literary paraphrase. The third and fourth chapters follow a similar pattern with regard to the 
second half of the text, or Miracles of the saint. Here Johnson traces parallels between miracle 
stories in the LM and the stories contained in Herodotus’ Histories. The fifth-century Christian 
author’s dependence on ‘the father of classical historiography’ is revealed in his invocation of 
Herodotus in both prefaces, in his similar use of a paratactic style, and in his presence as narrator 
in the text. In his fourth chapter, Johnson expands such literary comparison to include various 
other Classical and late antique texts, including a range of pagan and Christian examples of 
paradoxography. He also includes three useful appendices, of which the first studies an alternative 
ending for the ATh composed at about the same time as the LM, the second analyses two nearly 
contemporary homilies on St Thekla, and the third provides a select catalogue of early Byzantine 
miracle collections dating from the fifth through the eighth centuries. 

It is in the placement of the LM within wider literary traditions that Johnson makes his most 
valuable contribution. The recognition that hagiographical and miracle collections such as. this 
belong to an ongoing literary enterprise, emanating not only from Christian but also from pagan 
sources, brings into focus the extraordinary mix of religious and cultural traditions that existed in 
the late antique world. In addition, Johnson’s recognition that paraphrase represents a way not only 
of understanding but also of appropriating an authoritative prototype—as evidenced for example in 
biblical translations from the Septuagint through Erasmus’ Paraphrases—is both provocative and 
compelling. He shows throughout this study that the LM should be studied not only as an example 
of what fifth-century Christians made of St Thekla’s cult, but also as one writer’s expression of the 
manner in which ancient traditions may lend authority to events that continue to unfold in the 
present and beyond. 

In setting out such an emphatically literary agenda, Johnson excuses his omission of topics that 
might equally have received attention in this book. Thus, for example, he does not devote much 
space to the issue of gender, which represents such an important topic in Stephen Davis’ study of 
St Thekla’s cult.* Johnson in fact suggests that the LM is not ‘... a ‘gendered text’ in the way that 
the word is used in scholarship on antiquity and the middle ages’ (p. 221), arguing that this author 
displays no special interest in Thekla as a female saint. Nor does Johnson focus on the theological 
content of the text, apart from highlighting occasional Trinitarian references, which reveal above all 
the influence of Gregory of Nazianzus, and providing in his Conclusion an excursus on the intersec- 
tion between the cults of St Thekla and the Virgin Mary in the fifth century. It would have been 
interesting, for example, if Johnson had explored from a theological! point of view the LM’s striking 
deviation from literary and historical tradition in its statement that Thekla did not die, but sank still 
living into the ground (p.7), whence she continued to perform her miracles in the centuries that 
followed. He explains this deviation from a political perspective, as reflecting the author’s desire to 
stress St Thekla’s powerful presence as guardian and tutelary spirit of the city, in contrast to Davis’ 
more practical suggestion that the legend evolved as a way of explaining the lack of relics for the 
saint. Either of these explanations is possible, but we are left to wonder how the Church gave 
credence to a manner of passing which both deviated from the normal destiny ordained by God for 
human beings and which was paralleled only in a handful of earlier, often apocryphal, legends. 
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Leaving aside such minor criticisms, it is important to emphasize, in conclusion, that Johnson’s 
study of the LM not only builds on previous studies of metaphrasis in Byzantine hagiography, but 
also offers some new insights, especially with regard to the relationship between Christian and 
pagan texts on miracles. Whilst one may doubt at times the relevance of all of the ancient sources 
cited in this study, there can be no doubt that it presents an impressive survey of an important 
literary tradition. It is likely that Johnson’s promised study of all of the early Christian miracle 
collections will be eagerly awaited by both historians and textual scholars of the late antique and 
early Byzantine periods. 


Mary B. Cunningham 

University of Nottingham 
1 C. Hogel (ed.), Metaphrasis: Redactions and Audiences in Middle Byzantine Hagiography (Oslo 1996). 
2 C, Rapp, ‘Byzantine hagiographers as antiquarians, seventh to tenth centuries’, Byzantinische Forschungen 31 (1995), 31—44. 
3 A.-M. Talbot, ‘Old wine in new bottles: the rewriting of saints’ lives in the Palaeologan period’, S. Curtié and D. Mouriki 
(eds.), The Twilight of Byzantium: Aspects of Cultural and Religious History in the Late Byzantine Empire (Princeton 1991), 
15-26. 
4 S. J. Davis, The Cult of St Thecla: A Tradition of Women’s Piety in Late Antiquity (Oxford 2001). 


John H. Pryor and Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, The Age of the APOMQN: the Byzantine Navy ca. 
500-1204. Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2006. Pp. lxxvii, 754. 


Byzantium was the most Roman of the sub-Roman states of the early middle ages. There was no 
general withering of the sinews of a developed polity. A working monetary system, a network of 
all-weather roads, and relatively widespread literacy were conserved. So too were the bureaucratic 
armature and fiscal infrastructure of the late antique empire. Roman ideology may have been much 
modified, but the imperial claims shed in the course of the traumas of the seventh century remained 
latent. Constitutionally there was no break between late antiquity and the early middle ages. Finally, 
the armed forces remained as professional as before, although they were transformed back into 
something close to the citizen army of the Roman Republic. 

Those who take the name Byzantium to be more than a term of art apply it to the East Roman 
empire once it had been stripped of its rich Near Eastern provinces. Byzantium designates the rump 
of the empire that maintained its independence through the middle ages. Naturally, being much 
smaller, it was more centralized than its imperial predecessor. But in structural terms, there is very 
little to distinguish them. Two developments alone catch the eye. Judicial authority was hived off 
from local executive authority, and a large, strategic navy was built up, capable at times of chall- 
enging the army in status. 

It is this standing navy that John Pryor and Elizabeth Jeffreys study in this massive tome, 
which is packed with the results of exhaustive, meticulous research. Theirs is not a general naval 
history. They have no intention of rivalling, let alone superseding, Héléne Ahrweiler’s Byzance et la 
mer (Paris 1966), nor of writing a new history of the battle for hegemony in the Mediterranean from 
the middle of the seventh to the fifteenth century. They are not concerned with naval infrastructure 
— with dockyards, procurement of timber, recruitment of sailors and marines — or with the orga- 
nization of the navy into metropolitan and provincial fleets. No, their gaze is directed largely at the 
principal fighting platform developed for maritime warfare. Their history of the Byzantine navy is a 
history of warship design, accompanied by observations on the tactical and strategic capabilities of 
the fleets constituted by the warships termed dromones. 

It is taken for granted at the outset that the east Roman empire was determined to assert 
its primacy at sea throughout late antiquity (undoubtedly true) and that, in order to do so, it was 
necessary to maintain a standing navy of specialized warships. This second proposition is more 
open to doubt. It has indeed been questioned recently by Constantin Zuckerman, ‘Learning from 
the enemy and more: studies in “dark centuries” Byzantium’, Millennium, 2 (2005) 79-135. The 
last reference to liburnae, the warships that had established Roman maritime hegemony in the 
first century BC, dates from 399, when Gainas’ troops were caught and massacred as they tried to 
cross the Dardanelles. Thereafter, given that the Vandals made no move to develop a fleet of dedi- 
cated warships, once they had secured their position in North Africa with the capture of Carthage 
in 439, emperors relied largely on requisitioned merchant vessels to transport expeditionary 
forces overseas. A century or so elapses before we can again pick up references to warships, now 
designated dromones. 

Pryor and Jeffreys take it that the term dromon — with its connotations of speed (it is derived 
from dromos [racing]) — was introduced to designate a variant of the classical liburna. They are 
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A history of the caesar John Doukas in Nikephoros 
Bryennios’ Material for History? 


Leonora Neville 
Department of History, The Catholic University of America 


This article suggests that the history of Nikephoros Bryennios draws on a now lost text 
that told the history of the 1070s from the perspective of the caesar John Doukas. Changes 
in perspective, narrative style, and vocabulary in the sections dealing predominantly with 
John suggest that Bryennios was incorporating portions of a written text rather than 
orally preserved stories. These stylistic arguments are not definitive but, especially in light 
of the way the author freely included portions of Psellos’ and Skylitzes’ histories, they lead 
to the supposition that Bryennios also used a text about John Doukas that no longer 
survives. 


In the late eleventh and twelfth centuries Nikephoros Bryennios participated in the mili- 
tary, political, and cultural affairs of the Byzantine empire. In 1097 he married Anna 
Komnene, the daughter of the emperor Alexios Komnenos (1081-1118), and he was serv- 
ing John Komnenos (1118-1143) as a general at the time of his death in 1136/7. In addition 
to his military obligations, Bryennios wrote a history focusing on the aristocratic civil wars 
of the later eleventh century. Bryennios’ historical writing was described by his wife in 
the prologue to her Alexiad.' She wrote that her mother, Eirene Doukaina, had commis- 
sioned Bryennios to compose a history of Alexios’ reign and that Bryennios was able to 
complete the first part of the work, from the reign of Romanos Diogenes through that of 
Nikephoros Botaneiates. A work in a twelfth-century manuscript entitled Material for 
History came to the attention of western scholars in the seventeenth century who imme- 
diately associated it with the work of Bryennios described by Anna. The text was found in 
a manuscript containing her Alexiad and fits Anna’s description well.? In the preface to the 


1 Anna Komnene, ‘Alexiad,’ in Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. R. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (New York 
2001) prologue: I. 3.1-4 (pp. 7-8). 

2 This manuscript, ‘Tolosanus,’ has been lost since the middle of the eighteenth century. All published 
editions are based on a transcription made by Pierre Poussines and published in the Paris Corpus in 1661. 
Poussines and his colleagues only had access to the manuscript for a brief time and were unable to make the 
corrections to the transcription which Poussines believed were necessary. Nicéphore Bryennios Histoire, 
ed. P. Gautier (Brussels 1975) 33—40. A new fragment of Nikephoros’ history, book 1 chapters 7-11, has 
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Material for History the author addresses a wise woman who had commissioned a history 
of Alexios, certainly Eirene Doukaina.? While ostensibly a history of Alexios, by starting 
with the foundation of the Komnenos family and focusing on Alexios’ rise in the 1070s, 
the work is in effect a history of the aristocratic civil wars of the 1070s, in which 
Bryennios’ own family had a prominent role. Recent scholarship on Bryennios’ historical 
work has focused on the degree to which Anna Komnene used it as the basis for her 
Alexiad.* This essay focuses instead on Bryennios’ own sources. 

We have no additional information about when Bryennios wrote his history. Jeffreys 
plausibly speculates that a period of ‘enforced leisure’ after Anna’s and Eirene’s unsuc- 
cessful coup in Nikephoros’ name could have provided the opportunity for Nikephoros 
to engage in serious literary activity and possibly write his history.’ Any determinations 
about the date and context of composition need to derive from a systematic reading of the 
text itself.© The text betrays great concern with the honour and fate of several great fami- 
lies of the late eleventh century, particularly the Doukas and Bryennios families. Sympathy 
for and exaltation of these families exist along side a more overt triumphalist narrative of 
Komnenian ascendancy. It is possible to read the text as a muted call for a restoration 
of the Doukas and Bryennios families to power, which could imply a composition prior to 
the abortive coup of 1118 when Nikephoros Bryennios was considered a possible candi- 
date for the throne. It may also be seen as a work of reconciliation praising the heroism of 
several great families while simultaneously justifying the need for Alexios’ strong, uncom- 
promising rule. Such a reading would be compatible with a composition date in the reign 
of either Alexios or John. Alexios is praised fulsomely in books one and two but not in 
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recently come to light in a fifteenth-century manuscript containing works by Pachymeres: Marcianus Gr. 509. 
This section of Nikephoros’ history is mostly taken from Skylitzes’ description of the origins of the Turks. The 
conclusion of the editor’s comparison of Marcianus Gr. 509 with Skylitzes and the Tolosanus is that the 
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A. Failler, ‘Le texte de Phistoire de Nicéphore Bryennios a la lumière d'un nouveau fragment,’ REB 47 (1989) 
239-50. 

3 Bryennios, ed. Gautier, prologue: 10 (p. 71). 

4 J. Howard-Johnston, ‘Anna Komnene and the Alexiad,’ in Alexios I Komnenos, ed. M. Mullett and 
D. Smythe (Belfast 1996) 232-302; R. Macrides, ‘The pen and the sword: who wrote the Alexiad?,’ in Anna 
Komnene and her times, ed. T. Gouma-Peterson (New York 2000) 63-81. Stanković calls attention to dif- 
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6 Bourbouhakis points out some of the dangers in allowing our interpretations of Byzantine texts to be driven 
by what we think we know about authorial contexts. E. C. Bourbouhakis, ‘ “Political” personae: the poem from 
prison of Michael Glykas: Byzantine literature between fact and fiction,’ BMGS 31/1 (2007) 53-75. 
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three and four, which led Seger to suggest that Alexios died between the writing of books 
two and three.’ Alexios is certainly a more complex character in the later books, although 
Bryennios’ portrayal of Alexios as the most aggressive and active of the contending impe- 
rial candidates is not necessarily negative and it is not entirely clear that Alexios would 
have disapproved of the portrait. The lauding of the Doukas and Bryennios families, and 
the ambiguous portrayal of Alexios, indicate that the work was speaking directly to the 
political controversies of the early twelfth century.® A full discussion of Bryennios’ implied 
commentary on his contemporary political situation is dependent, among other things, on 
an understanding of his choice and deployment of other histories as sources, which the 
present essay attempts to elucidate. 

Bryennios’ historical narrative incorporates and redeploys several late-eleventh cen- 
tury histories. Bryennios used substantial sections of Skylitzes’ description of the origins of 
the Turks and he relied on Psellos for the reign of Romanos Diogenes.’ Bryennios’ early 
twelfth-century court audience would have been familiar both with the basic course of the 
events described—no mystery who becomes emperor after Botaneiates—and with various 
previously existing narratives of those events. The appearance and modification of other 
histories in Bryennios’ text is then not mere copying, but part of a deliberate conversation 
about how the events surrounding the foundation of the current dynasty should be under- 
stood.” To comprehend the intertextual play at work and the meanings ascribed to 
eleventh-century politics in Bryennios’ narrative, it is vital to understand as much as 
possible about the texts he used in his composition. It is here proposed that in addition to 
Psellos and Skylitzes, Bryennios made use of a text that told the history of the 1070s from 
the perspective of John Doukas. 

One of the most finely drawn portraits in the work is that of the caesar John 
Doukas, the brother of the emperor Constantine X Doukas. John, along with Nikephoros 
Bryennios and Alexios Komnenos, emerges as one of the major heroes of the history. 
John’s portrait can be seen as the most sympathetic of all. We have more access to John’s 
inner thoughts, worries and decisions than to those of other characters. We are given an 
unusual level of detail about internal domestic matters of John’s household. We are told 


7 J. Seger, Byzantinische Historiker des zehnten und elften Jahrhunderts. I. Nikephoros Bryennios. Eine 
philologisch-historische Untersuchung (Munich 1888) 32-3. 

8 For the political situation see M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204: A Political History, 2nd edn. 
(London 1997) 124-90. On twelfth-century court culture and politics in general see H. Maguire, ed., Byzantine 
Court Culture from 829-1204 (Washington, DC 1997), J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations a Byzance 
(963-1210) (Paris 1990), A. Kazhdan and A. J. Wharton, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley 1985), P. Magdalino, ‘Constantinople and the outside world,’ in Strangers to 
Themselves: the Byzantine Outsider, ed. D. Smythe (Aldershot 2000). 

9 A. Carile, ‘La “YAn iotogias del cesare Niceforo Briennio,’ Aevum 43 (1969) 56-87; Seger, Nikephoros 
Bryennios, 40-57. 

10 On the ‘intense recycling of sources’ as one of the ‘creative and political principles’ of Byzantine history 
writing see I. Nilsson, “To narrate the events of the past: on Byzantine historians and historians on Byzantium,’ 
in Byzantine Narrative, ed. J. Burke (Melbourne 2006) 51. 
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how John in particular reacted to events that affected numerous individuals equally or 
more deeply than John. John is consistently depicted as a highly sympathetic character, 
chiefly characterized by loyalty to his family, wisdom, good counsel, and perseverance in 
the face of difficulties. 

As the brother of one emperor and the uncle of another, John unquestionably had a 
significant political career. Was it as significant as a reading of Bryennios’ history would 
lead one to believe? We lack the evidence to give a conclusive answer but his importance 
may be exaggerated in this text. Although John does appear in all the major histories of 
the period, other historians do not make John one of the major characters and certainly do 
not make him a hero.’ Even John’s correspondent and apparent friend Michael Psellos 
does not give John such a headline role in his history.” John’s title, caesar, was tradition- 
ally used to designate the emperor’s intended successor. John seems to have received the 
title caesar early on in the reign of his brother Constantine X at a time when Constantine’s 
children were young.” At the time of his death, however, Constantine arranged to be 
succeeded not by John but by the regency of his wife Eudokia, who quickly raised a new 
husband, Romanos Diogenes, to the throne. This significant indication of John’s political 
weakness limits attempts to interpret John as a major political powerbroker. The dispro- 
portionately large role John plays in Bryennios’ history calls for further examination. 

When Bryennios used the material from Psellos’ history on the reign of Romanos 
Diogenes, he occasionally added lines that emphasized John’s role or put his actions in a 
better light. Bryennios departs from Psellos to explain that John came to Constantinople 
to join in the deliberations about what to do after Romanos’ defeat at Mantzikerr. 

_ Bryennios portrays the emperor Michael and ‘those around the caesar’ as ‘despairing of 
peace’ and therefore attacking Romanos." Psellos attributes this sentiment to the emperor 
Michael alone.” Psellos insists strongly on Michael’s ignorance of the orders to blind 
Romanos.!8 Bryennios abandons Psellos on this point and rather asserts that Andronikos 


11 John Zonaras, in Ioannis Zonarae epitomae historiarum libri xviii, ed. T. Biittner-Wobst, III (Bonn 1897) 
682, 704, 708-11, 733; Michael Attaleiates, in Michaelis Attaliotae Historia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1853) 184-93; 
Skylitzes continuatus, in H ovvéyeia tio ypovoypadiac tod Twkvvov X«vditon, ed. E. Tsolakes (Thessalonike 
1968) 124, 152-61. 

12 In the encomium to Michael VII Doukas which ends his history, Psellos included a paragraph praising 
John. Psellos especially praised John for his intense study—but not practice—of warfare and tactics. Psellos’ 
description of John is particularly difficult to evaluate because of the real possibility that the entire last book of 
the Chronographia, in which Psellos lavishly praises the Doukai, should be read as ironic. D. Krallis, ‘Attaliates 
as a reader of Psellos,’ in Reading Michael Psellos, ed. C. Barber and D. Jenkins (Leiden 2006) 189-90, 
D. Krallis, ‘History as Politics in Eleventh-Century Byzantium’ (Ph.D., University of Michigan 2006) 154-206. 
13 D.I. Polemis, The Doukai: a Contribution to Byzantine Prosopography (London 1968) 35. 

14 Carile, ‘La “YAn iotogiac’, 67-8. 

15 Bryennios, 1.18.12-14, 1.18.24-25 (p. 119). 

16 Bryennios, 1.23.1-2 (p. 131). 

17 Michael Psellos, Chronographie, ed. É. Renauld, 2 vols. (Paris 1926-1928) 7.36 (II, p. 168). 

18 Psellos, 7.43 (II, p. 172). 
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Doukas protested the order to have Romanos blinded and wrote to his father the caesar 
to intercede on Romanos’ behalf. The efforts of Andronikos and John to save Romanos 
came to nothing, in this account, because of ‘those around the emperor.’” These-slight 
variations in wording and viewpoint suggest that Bryennios wanted to create a more 
positive impression of John Doukas than that which emerges from Psellos’ description. 

The changes made to Psellos’ narrative demonstrate that polishing John Doukas’ 
image was a deliberate goal of Bryennios’ history and not merely a consequence of the 
sources the author had on hand. Any coherent reading of this text must account for the 
clear efforts to laud John Doukas. That Bryennios had the goal of exalting the Doukas 
family is not of course sufficient evidence to suggest that Bryennios used a lost text about 
John. Bryennios certainly had access to stories about John Doukas that were told by his 
descendants. As the son-in-law of John’s granddaughter, Eirene Doukaina, Bryennios can 
be assumed to have been disposed to view the Doukai favourably and to have known 
intimate stories about John’s life. Bryennios may have learned all of the stories about John 
that occur in his history from John’s descendants who were his companions at court. 

There are, however, stylistic and narrative shifts in the text where John is the subject 
that cannot be explained by simple access to positive information about John Doukas. 
Several episodes in Bryennios’ history are narrated from John’s vantage point. In some 
cases he is the central figure in the episode, and so it is unremarkable that he is at the 
centre of the narrative focus. Other events are narrated from John’s perspective even 
though he was a marginal actor in them. The style of John’s portrayal is unlike those of 
the other major heroes. As well as differences in narrative structure, the sections on John 
contain a somewhat different vocabulary and some syntactical oddities. All this suggests 
that Bryennios drew on a narrative source which told the history of the 1070s through the 
personal perspective of John Doukas. 

Bryennios’ use of Skylitzes and Psellos indicates that he was willing to follow other 
historians closely in the composition of his history. We can tell that Bryennios took mate- 
rial from Psellos and Skylitzes because their histories survive for us to draw the parallel. 
The interpretation that he also used other texts that no longer survive naturally must 
remain speculative. Yet the supposition that Bryennios also employed a text about John 
now lost to us is a sensible explanation for the clear shifts in narrative voice in sections 
dealing with the caesar John Doukas. This suggestion runs parallel to work on other 
Byzantine historians that has made significant progress in recognizing and understanding 
the impact of no longer extant sources on the composition of those texts.” Given how 


19 Bryennios,1.25.27—32 (p. 137). 

20 C. Holmes, Basil H and the Governance of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford 2005) 99-119, 125-52; eadem, ‘The 
rhetorical structures of Skylitzes’ Synopsis Historion, in Rhetoric in Byzantium, ed. E. Jeffreys (Aldershot 2003) 
187-200. Shepard has suggested the existence of a pamphlet lauding Maniakes and denouncing his enemies and 
a laudatory biography of Katakalon Kekaumenos: J. Shepard, ‘Byzantium’s last Sicilian expedition: Scylitzes’ 
testimony,’ Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici 14-16 (1977-9) 156; idem, ‘A suspected source of Scylitzes’ 
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many Byzantine texts have disappeared without a trace it is entirely reasonable to expect 
that our surviving sources frequently drew on materials no longer extant. 

While neither these factors nor any of the arguments made below can amount to 
conclusive evidence that Bryennios had access to an account of the 1070s favourable to the 
Doukai, the supposition is entirely plausible. 


Structure of the text 


To make the following argument more clear, it is worth sketching the narrative arch of 
the entire work. The Material for History is organized into four books of roughly equal 
length. The last is slightly shorter, but also clearly incomplete, either because of a defect in 
our text or because Bryennios was unable to finish it. The chapters in books three and 
particularly four tend to be shorter than those of books one and two. In general the level 
of detail increases as the events move forward in time: book one mentions Manuel’s deeds 
in the 970s and ends over a century later in 1071; book four covers just three years from 
1078—1080. 

Book one is about the foundation of the Komnenos family and the entry of the Turks 
in Byzantine Asia Minor and its consequences. The first six chapters describe the educa- 
tion, marriages and careers of the two children of Manuel Komnenos, Isaac and John, 
with more emphasis on John’s family than on Isaac’s. The author excuses himself from 
describing Isaac’s reign as emperor because the story is written in other histories. The 
story of Manuel’s family is broken off at chapter seven for a description of the origins and 
attacks of the Seljuk Turks which runs through chapter ten. This section is taken with 
little modification from Skylitzes.21 Chapters 11-12 return to Manuel’s story, describing 
his efforts to fight a Turkish chief and Manuel’s death. The next section, chapters 13-17, 
describes Romanos Diogenes’s disastrous campaign and defeat at Mantzikert. The final 
section of the book, chapters 18-25, covers the political fallout from that defeat through 
the death of Diogenes. With the exception of a paragraph about the exile of Anna 
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Dalassene in chapter 22 and some material about Andronikos Doukas in chapters 23-24, 
this section is modelled closely on the account of Diogenes’ reign in Psellos’ history.” 

Book two describes the efforts of the young Alexios Komnenos and the caesar John 
Doukas to combat the empire’s Turkish and Norman enemies during the reign of Michael 
VII Doukas. It opens with the statement that while Romanos Diogenes tried to restore 
the affairs of the Roman empire, he had neither the skill nor knowledge to do so and 
consequently both destroyed himself and brought the Romans down with him; his fall was 
described in the first book and that of the empire in the second. The rest of chapter one 
describes the pardon of Anna Dalassene, the marriages of her children, and the help 
which the caesar John Doukas gave to Michael VII. The second chapter deals with John’s 
withdrawal from court. Chapters 3-13 then describe in detail the campaigns of Isaac 
and Alexios Komnenos against the Turks in Asia Minor. While Isaac is the commanding 
officer, the narrative focuses on the actions of the young Alexios. The next section, 
chapters 14-18, recounts the caesar John’s defeat at the hands of the renegade Norman 
mercenary Roussel de Bailleul; Roussel’s proclamation of John as emperor and Roussel’s 
defeat by Turks hired by Michael VII. The narrative then returns to the adventures of 
Alexios for chapters 19-27, describing Alexios’ campaigns against and eventual capture of 
Roussel. The last two chapters of the book describe Isaac’s difficulties with the rebellious 
citizens of Antioch. 

The topic of book three is the revolts against Michael VII led by Nikephoros 
Bryennios the Elder and Nikephoros Botaneiates, ending with the establishment of Bota- 
neiates as emperor. The book opens with a lament for the state of the empire, implicitly 
justifying the revolts. The first half of the book, chapters 2-14, tells the story of the 
development and course of Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder’s revolt in considerable and 
sympathetic detail. There is one clear interruption in this narrative at chapter six, which 
is about the caesar John’s arrangement of a marriage alliance with Alexios Komnenos. 
Chapter thirteen, about Alexios’ deeds in fighting Bryennios’ siege of Constantinople, 
continues the story of Bryennios’ revolt but shifts the focus back to Alexios. The story of 
Bryennios’ revolt leaves off after he lifted the siege of Constantinople. The second half of 
the book covers the successful revolt of Nikephoros Botaneiates with far less sympathy. 
Chapters 15—17 deal with Botaneiates’ campaign in Asia Minor and occupation of Nicaea. 
Chapter 18 describes the unsuccessful efforts of Botaneiates’ agents to gain the support 
of the caesar John Doukas. The response of Michael’s court to the revolt and Michael’s 
abdication is told in chapters 19-24. Much of the focus of this section is on Alexios who 
is depicted as one of Michael’s main counsellors. Chapter 25 describes the marriage of 
Botaneiates to Maria of Alania as engineered by John Doukas, while the last chapter 
describes the death of Michael’s unpopular logothete Nikephoritzes. 


22 Bryennios 1.5 (pp. 83-85) follows Psellos 7.3 (II p. 164). A few lines of Bryennios (pp. 105-111) follow 
Psellos 7,18-19 (II, p. 161). Substantial portions of Bryennios 1.17-25 (pp. 115-141) follow Psellos 7.22-43 
(Il, pp. 162-68). The first chapter of Bryennios, book 2 contains a line from Skylitzes continuatus, ed. Tsolakes, 
155. 
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Book four is about Alexios’ campaigns against Botaneiates’ political rivals. The 
first chapter describes Botaneiates’ incompetence in government, again justifying revolt. 
Alexios’ defeat of the revolt of Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder is told in chapters 2-17. In 
terms of narrative structure this is the most dramatically interesting section of the entire 
history. The focus of the story shifts repeatedly from Nikephoros to Alexios and back 
again, throwing their relative merits and weaknesses into high relief. Once Nikephoros 
Bryennios is blinded the narrative focus stays with Alexios, describing his campaigns for 
Botaneiates in chapters 18-30. In chapter 31 he refuses the commission to fight the revolt 
of his kinsman Nikephoros Melissenos. The final extant section of the book, chapters 
23—40, describes the disastrous effects of the removal of Alexios from command of the 
army, which is given to the thoroughly incompetent and despicable protovestiarios John. 
While our text breaks off in the midst of describing the protovestiarios John’s ingratitude 
toward George Palaiologos, who had saved him in battle, the narrative arc is clearly 
leading toward a call for a revolt in favour of Alexios. 

Bryennios’ borrowings from Psellos and Skylitzes include both occasional phrases 
and much longer sections of text.” Assuming he brought the same tendencies to bear on a 
Doukas text, we will not be able to outline clearly discrete blocks of text that belonged to 
that original, but we can hope to identify segments that may derive from it to a greater or 
lesser extent. The sections of Bryennios’ history I believe are based at least in part on a 
history about John Doukas are: book two, chapters 14-18, describing John’s campaign 
against Roussel de Bailleul and Roussel’s revolt in John’s name; book three, chapter six on 
John’s efforts to arrange a marriage alliance with Alexios Komnenos; book three, chapter 
18 describing the efforts of Botaneiates’ agents to win John’s support for his revolt; and, 
book three, chapter 25 describing John’s role in the wedding of Botaneiates and Maria of 
Alania. A few other lines present themselves as possible candidates.“ The information in 
a Doukas history certainly could have been used throughout Bryennios’ text and various 
lines could have been incorporated elsewhere as well. These sections, however, share 
certain characteristics suggesting that they derive largely from a common source. Taking 
the passages most likely to have used material from a Doukas history in the order in which 
they arise in the text, I will offer some arguments based on content and some on style. 


Content 


Chapters 14-18 of book two form one coherent narrative devoted to the story of John 
Doukas’ effort to combat Roussel de Bailleul. The account puts the best possible light on 


23 He occasionally adds biblical references to Psellos’ text: Carile, ‘La "YAn totogiac’, 57. 

24 Isuspect parts of book 1.23 about Andronikos Doukas; 1.25 lines 27-33 on Andronikos’s efforts to prevent 
the blinding of Romanos; also possibly parts of book 2 chapters 1-3 on John Doukas: Bryennios, 131-33, 139, 
143-47. 
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John’s actions, making it clear that John would have made a good emperor and at the 
same time insisting on his essential innocence of treason. Since John was a main character 
throughout this story he forms a natural focal point for the narrative. The politically 
apologetic portrayal of John, the attention to his personal reactions, and high level of 
precise and circumstantial detail suggest that Bryennios had access to a thorough account 
of John’s adventure. 

The section opens with a brief statement about the establishment of Roussel’s control 
over Galatia and Lykaonia. The narrative then describes John’s place at Michael VII’s 
court and the good counsel and support John gave to Michael. Motivated by jealousy 
of John, the logothete Nikephoritzes manipulated Michael into sending John to fight 
Roussel’s insurrection.” John is portrayed as loyal to Michael, yet cognizant that Michael 
was inexperienced,” simple” and easily manipulated. While wise to the logothete’s 
deception of Michael, John undertook to fight Roussel and made the proper military 
preparations. 

John’s manoeuvres and the order of battle he drew up to face Roussel take up the 
remainder of chapter fourteen. John marched out into Bithynia and met Roussel’s army at 
a bridge across the Sangarios River called Zompos. John commanded the centre composed 
of ‘shield-bearing and axe-bearing barbarians’ who were previously in the palace guard.” 
A contingent of ‘Celtic mercenaries’ led by a Celt named Papas formed the right. The left 
was led by John’s son, Andronikos Doukas, the domestikos ton scholon. The rear guard 
was commanded by the future emperor Nikephoros Botaneiates and composed of ‘the 
phalanx of the Phygians and the Lykaonians, and also that of the Asians.” When Roussel 
saw the arrangement of the Roman army he divided his own forces in two. With one he 
advanced steadily but the other he sent immediately to speak with the Celtic mercenaries 
led by Papas. Papas’ troop promptly joined forces with Roussel and proceeded to help 
encircle John’s select force. 

Chapter fifteen describes the rest of the fighting at Zompos and John’s defeat and 
capture. The sight of the defection of the Celtic mercenaries led Botaneiates to withdraw 
from the field with his forces. This allowed the ‘barbarians’ to complete easily the encircle- 
ment of John’s contingent. John’s troops were rallied by the heroic sight of John standing 
firm while they were being surrounded.*! When John was eventually captured, his son 
Andronikos, who was safely out of the fighting, chose to ‘endanger his own salvation 
for his father’ and returned to fight heroically in an effort to free his father. Fighting so 
effectively that he seemed not ‘like a mortal man but immortal and immaterial,’ John was 


25 Ibid., 2.14.6-12 (p. 167). 

26 Ibid., 2.14.8 (p. 167). 

27 Ibid., 2.14.15 (p. 167). 

28 Ibid., 2.14.21-22 (p. 167). 
29 Ibid., 2.14.10-12 (p. 169). 
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attacked by a great many enemies at once and finally fell to the ground with multiple 
wounds. As the ‘barbarians’ were trying to take off Andronikos’ helmet and cut off his 
head, John broke free and ran forth to throw himself on ‘his noble child’ and ‘thus saved 
the child from the danger at hand.’” 

This account of the battle of Zompos is far more detailed than those surviving in 
other histories. John is portrayed as having offered the best attack possible against 
Roussel and only having been defeated because of the disloyalty of his barbarian merce- 
naries. In the other versions it is simply another defeat. The description of the scene places 
emphasis on the filial relationship between John and Andronikos. While concern for 
his father turned Andronikos into a super-human warrior, that warrior is twice called a 
‘child,’ pais, when John throws himself on his wounded body.** Both Doukai are described 
as fighting effectively and bravely in a situation made hopeless by the defection of the 
Celts and the withdrawal of Botaneiates. The tenor of the story is one of heroism, honour, 
and familial affection in the face of perfidious barbarians. 

In chapter sixteen Roussel allowed Andronikos to return to Constantinople in order 
for his wounds to be treated. This was done because Roussel held great honour for 
John.” Whether Roussel also honoured Andronikos himself is not specified. Roussel took 
Andronikos’ two young sons as hostages in exchange for their father’s release. Through 
the efforts of his tutor, the elder boy, Michael Doukas, was able to escape from Roussel’s 
fortress and get to Nikomedia. This adventure of deception, escape and flight is told in 
elaborate detail and with considerable excitement. In the level of detail the story repre- 
sents a stylistic disjuncture in Bryennios’ high-level narrative of political events. While the 
story is a good one, the event described was not politically important. The attention it 
receives in Bryennios’ history reflects particular interest in the adventures of the Doukas 
family. 

In chapter seventeen news of John’s defeat reaches Constantinople. Constantine 
Doukas is depicted as extremely eager to take up Michael’s commission for him to avenge 
his father and brother, also displaying filial devotion and heroism. Only his sudden death 
from illness prevented him from campaigning against Roussel.” This unexpected death is 
described somewhat jarringly as the summit of the caesar’s misfortunes.”” This is the first 
appearance of John Doukas in the chapter which is set in Constantinople. According to 
the logic of the narrative, John is absent, since he is still with Roussel in Asia. Why is 
Constantine’s death called the summit of John’s problems when so many people closer to 
hand had reason to mourn his passing? Constantine’s wife and children were aggrieved 
and the emperor Michael had just chosen him to lead a vital offensive. That their grief is 
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passed over in favour of describing the impact of the news on John suggests that at some 
point the entire story was told from John’s point of view. John was the only mourner 
mentioned because this narrative is essentially about John. 

Roussel began to march on Constantinople and planned to proclaim John emperor in 
order to gain support in the city. Initially John was completely unwilling to go along with 
Roussel’s plan, ‘but when the barbarian pushed him even unwilling into the midst of the 
action, he began to take part more nobly.” John sent word secretly to ‘those in the city 
and drew the opinions of almost everyone to him. For the man was beloved by everyone 
as, adorned with all good things and good conduct, he surpassed all contemporaries.» 
The failure of John’s bid for the empire despite his virtues and popularity is attributed to 
divine will: ‘Were it not for the manifestation of divine opposition, he would have easily 
gained possession of the imperial sceptre.”*? No explanation is offered for the cause of 
divine opposition, given John’s manifest worthiness. 

In the other versions of Roussel’s attack on Constantinople, John is described as 
brought along bound in chains until Roussel proclaimed him emperor in an effort to gain 
political advantage.*’ Bryennios’ history is the only surviving source that hints at John’s 
complicity with Roussel’s scheme. At first this might seem to detract from the argument 
that this narrative puts John in the best possible light. Yet contemporary observers must 
have suspected John of being complicit in an effort to proclaim him emperor. Bryennios’ 
version alone insists on John’s continued agency despite his captivity. John’s acquiescence 
with Roussel’s acclamation in this narrative prevents John from becoming a mere pawn. 
The narrative insists strongly on John’s essential innocence of treason. Given his aptitude 
for imperial rule, he was making the best of a bad situation. Bryennios’ account is also the 
only surviving source in which John is described as having the makings of a good emperor. 
The highly sympathetic and positive portrayal of John despite his chequered record may 
reflect a politically apologetic source. 

Roussel’s plan to make John emperor was spoiled by the intervention of the /Jogothete 
Nikephoritzes who hired the Turkish prince Artouch to fight John and Roussel.” 
Artouch’s campaign against and capture of both Roussel and John are narrated in chapter 
18. Roussel was ransomed by his wife and—after a delay—John was ransomed by 
Michael, who pretended to be saddened that John had chosen to take monastic vows 
before returning to Constantinople.” 

Altogether John comes across remarkably well in this account of his adventures 
with Roussel. He appears steady, heroic, and he engages the reader’s sympathy, all despite 
leading an utterly disastrous military campaign and marching on the capital with a foreign 
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rebel army. This narrative does not present him as an ineffective general and disloyal 
courtier but as a victim of a series of extravagant misfortunes. 

John is a central character in the story of his adventures with Roussel. As such it 
is not surprising that he figures prominently in that story. He also figures prominently, 
however, in other episodes in which he was not the natural focal point. The description of 
the creation of the marriage alliance between Alexios Komnenos and John’s granddaugh- 
ter is framed by John’s narrative and emotional perspective, although the key actors in 
the passage are Andronikos and his wife, Maria of Bulgaria. The opening of this chapter 
indicates that it will be about the response of John Doukas to the approaching death of his 
son Andronikos. This expectation is not fulfilled as Andronikos and his wife take up the 
action: ‘The caesar, seeing his son being carried toward death and his young children 
in need, strove, it seems, to introduce an ally to [Andronikos’] house, and [Andronikos] 
provoked [the caesar] to this with his wife, the most beautiful of all women, for whom 
inner beauty outshone external beauty and fame of family and the adornment of virtues 
and the decorum of good manners sparkled.“ The transition from John’s thoughts to the 
description of his daughter-in-law is awkward and unusually unclear for Bryennios. It is 
perhaps not going too far to see in this an abbreviation of a longer original. A few other 
points suggest that this chapter has been reworked from another narrative. At one point 
Eirene is called ‘the aforesaid Eirene’ when she has in fact not been mentioned by name.” 
Andronikos’ wife, Maria, is never mentioned by name, despite being described at length 
and having one of the most active women’s roles in this story of men’s deeds. The chapter 
ends with the promise to describe the marriage of Alexios and Eirene after the main thread 
of the story has been taken up. This promise is not kept and the marriage is mentioned 
later only in passing. These are perhaps hints of cuts in the original text. 

The chapter also contains a rare first-person address to the reader. In describing why 
Michael VII opposed the marriage of Alexios and Eirene, the author complains about 
Michael, that: ‘the old problems attacked the emperor’s simplicity — for thus I call his 
triviality...’ The use of the first-person is extremely unusual in his text and is perhaps 
an indication that Bryennios was following another source at this point. Book three con- 
tains one first-person aside, ‘I suppose,’ at a point where a supposition has been made to 
explain an otherwise odd event.” A second more substantive first-person address occurs 
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when the author asks not to be accused of boasting when he describes the virtues of 
Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder.** This voice is naturally seen as belonging to Nikephoros 
Bryennios the Younger. In fact this is one of the passages that most clearly allow the text 
to be identified as the history said to have been written by Bryennios. The personal aside 
about Michael’s simplicity cannot be similarly explained. Bryennios does not share Psellos’ 
habit of including personal observations about people in his history. He generally main- 
tains an impersonal narrative voice throughout the text. The statement is more direct 
criticism of emperors than is usual in this text and it would be odd for Bryennios to offer 
an idiosyncratic observation on the character of an emperor who had ruled before he was 
born and with whom he had no intimate connection. It is easier to imagine him choosing 
to leave in the line which originally was part of another text. 

There are a number of things in this narrative that suggest intimacy with the Doukas’ 
household. John’s daughter-in-law, Maria of Bulgaria, is praised lavishly. This in itself 
stands out in Bryennios’ history, in which female characters are rarely mentioned, let alone 
described in any detail. This chapter provides a striking view of the rarely-seen actions of 
women within grand households. While the chapter opens with John’s view of the situa- 
tion, Maria is the principle agent in the chapter. After her character is introduced, she is 
described as having urged her husband to ‘bring some defender for his children’ into their 
household.” She suggested a match between her daughter, Eirene, and Alexios Komnenos. 
John approved and Andronikos was so happy he ‘all but forgot his illness. John brought 
up the idea to Alexios when he was visiting. Alexios was delighted but needed his mother’s 
consent. This response immediately threw the entire household into ‘agony’ because Maria 
‘roused the servants and domestics.’*! Maria, ‘the wisest of women,’ did not relent ‘nor did 
she give sleep to her eyes, or drowsiness to her eyelids, nor did she spare money until the 
best young woman was betrothed to the best of young men.™ The description of the whole 
household in agony because Maria was running the servants ragged is an extremely rare 
discussion of the domestic matters of a great household and of the role the lady of the 
house played in them. 

The reader next sees John in detail in the description of Botaneiates’ rebellion. 
Bryennios includes an intimate portrait of John’s reaction to the rebellion. When 
Botaneiates was gathering his forces outside of Constantinople, his adherents in the city 
brought a letter from him to John Doukas promising rewards and honours for John’s 
support. Michael had shown enough distrust and disregard for his uncle that it was not 
unreasonable for Botaneiates to think he might be able to gain John’s help. Botaneiates’ 
agent, Michael Barys, called on John in the church at Blachernai when the emperor 
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Michael happened to be visiting him. Despite the presence of the emperor, Barys managed 
to speak with John privately in the late afternoon. He described the state of the rebellion 
and showed him Botaneiates’ letter offering him highest honours.” John immediately 
interrupted Barys and declared that he would never betray his nephew and emperor. After 
a lacuna in the text, Barys goes to the Jogothete Nikephoritzes to warn Michael about the 
conspiracy. Clearly Barys’ decision to switch sides and go to Michael’s chief advisor and 
inform him of the rebellion was the result of his conversation with John. Although 
Nikephoritzes was John’s rival for control over Michael, John urged him through Barys to 
take all necessary steps to protect Michael from the rebellion. 

The perspective of the narration here again suggests a source written for John 
Doukas. John’s continued loyalty to Michael VII despite the latter’s incompetence, distrust 
and declining fortunes adds significantly to John’s heroism. Besides being a very favourable 
account of the caesar’s actions, the passage displays a greater interest in the details of 
the encounter than is typical for Bryennios’ description of Botaneiates’ rebellion. Other 
conspirators are described generically as having corresponded secretly with Botaneiates 
and as plotting to arm the city’s rabble and release prisoners. Aside from Barys, only one, 
Aimilianos, the patriarch of Antioch, is named." Their actions are not described with the 
same care for the specificity of time and place as the scene with the caesar. While the lacuna 
may be partly the fault of the copyist, the amount of material that seems to have been left 
out makes one wonder whether the copyist was faced with an already abbreviated text. 

The story of Botaneiates’ marriage with Maria of Alania is a clear example of an 
event narrated from the viewpoint of John Doukas, even though he is only one of several 
active characters. Once Botaneiates was established in Constantinople as emperor, John is 
described as having urged him to marry Maria of Alania. This marriage would have 
helped the Doukas cause by supporting the inheritance rights of Maria’s son Constantine 
Doukas. The other candidate for Botaneiates’ hand was Eudokia Makrembolissa. The 
marriage to Eudokia was presumably less welcome to John because she had previously 
undercut the Doukas family by marrying Romanos Diogenes. At the moment of the 
marriage, the priest performing the ceremony had an attack of conscience and hesitated to 
proceed because Botaneiates and Maria both had living spouses. Michael Doukas, John’s 
grandson, slipped out and found another priest: 


Since it was the will of the caesar, as the narrative will show clearly below, Bota- 
neiates, having been persuaded, chose to lead her [to marriage]. Calling [Maria] 
forth, the caesar led her into the palace. Then, when they were prepared for the 
marriage and the emperor and empress were already standing before the doors of 
the temple as a bridal pair, at that point [the priest] who was about to perform the 
marriage came to himself and was afraid of being deposed because she also had 


53 Ibid., 3.18.17-22 (p. 245). 
54 Ibid., 3.18.15-17 (p. 245 and n. 6). 
55 Ibid., 3.2-5 (p. 245). 
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the emperor Doukas as a husband and Botaneiates’ partner from his second marriage 
was still living. Collecting himself, and knowing how much evil he would bring by 
blessing both adultery and trigamy, [the priest] then delayed his progress from the 
altar. Seeing this and guessing at the thought troubling the priest, [the caesar] was in 
agony lest the patriarch, hearing about this, would dissolve the completed marriage 
and afterward turn towards Eudokia. Not wanting to explain what he wanted 
because of those standing around, looking intently at his grandson Michael Doukas, 
he wished to indicate the secret by a glance. The young man, seeing the delay of the 
priest and the caesar’s gaze upon him, quickly understood what was necessary and 
immediately got another priest ready to complete the marriage. [Michael] kept him 
unseen for the time being, and then approaching the altar, he summoned the priest 
who was declining [to perform] the marriage. [The priest] asked why he was called. 
Grabbing his vestment [Michael] quietly removed him from there and brought in the 
other one, who completed the holy words. From then on the caesar had bold freedom 
with the empress.” 


The meaning of the text here is far less clear than usual for Bryennios. The first fourteen 
lines translated above form one extremely long sentence containing a great many mascu- 
line first-person singular participles and verbs. The subject of these participles shifts from 
Botaneiates, to John, to the scrupulous priest and back to John in a manner that is not 
transparent: 
Eni 8 tô OeAHpatt tod Katoagoc, > ò Adyos oapéoTtegov èv 
botéga SnAdoei, KatamelONc yeyovaso Botaverstns &yayéoðar tadtHV 
MQOELAETO, HETAHKAAEOMMEVOS ADTHV O Kaiong cig TH Baoiheia siodyet kăneita 
TOV MEDS THV HVNOTEIAV ETOLLAOVEVTOV KAI TEQ0 THV NLA@V Tod TEHEVOUS TOD 
te Baoiréwms Kai Tis Paotridoc vuLdiwv Åen iotapévæv, Emel ò LEAAWV THY 
uvroteiav tehéoat Eavtod yeyovas Kai ntonOeic tiv KXOaiQeotv 51d TO TOV 
te Baothéa {kai} Aotxa kai atvevvov abttis Kai tv elyev ó Botavetatns èK 
SEVTEQOD OVLVOLKEOLOD OLEDvVETLV ETL TH Bio negieivar, CLVAYHYOV EAvTOV Kat 
yvovc dry KaKod dégetat poryeiav Gx kal toervyapiav evroyav, vedheto 
TEWS TIV EK TOD Batos noóoðov, toðto BexodpEVoS Kai OTOYXORpEVOS TOD 
OYAODVIOS TOV 1EQéx AOYLOPOD Ev dyovia Tv À tv TeAovPEVHV pvnoteíav 
Moe ó RATELMEYNS EvwTLGOEic TEQi toútov Kai adic TEdG TV EbdoKiav 
atovedoer. poca ðè tò PovANTOV 51& TObS TEQLEcTHTAS pÀ VEAWV, NEdG TOV 
éxyovov abtod MiyarA tov Aoúka évatevious 61& tod PAgupatos tò andEENTOV 
étLonpnvacbar TOerev. O dé veaviacs obtosg trv avaPoArv Tod isQéM>o OQMV Kai 
TÒ giç EavTOV BAéupa Tod Kaicagos yoEYH>s ovvi}Ke tò ðéov Kai EdBDs ETEQOV 
igQéa ¿toiuáoag TOV TIV pvnoteiav TeAéoovtTE Téws Elyev pavi, ATO 5E TH 
OvolmotNneio NANnoidoas TEOCGKAAEITAL TOV TAQULTODUEVOV THV uvnoteíav 
isgéa. ‘O 6& ExvvOdveto ti v sin rö NEOOKAAOITO Kai öç TOV àupíov adtod 


56 Bryennios, 3.25 (pp. 253-55). 
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&apEevos ueðíotnor tobdtov éxeiBev Noga, dvterocyet SE TOV EtEQov, ðc Koi THV 
isgodoyiav étéAgoev. évted0ev ó katong hv noòç Pacirida tagenciav 
éoynkev.” 


After the thoughts of the priest are described, the subject of the masculine participles shifts 
in line 10 to someone observing the priest. Who was in agony at seeing the hesitation of 
the priest? One would expect the subject to be Botaneiates because it was his wedding. 
Only four lines later is the new subject revealed as having a grandson Michael Doukas and 
four lines after that he is definitely identified as the caesar. 

The key to understanding the passage is the realization that the story is told through 
the perspective of John Doukas, even though he is mostly a passive participant in the situ- 
ation. The narrative does give information about the thinking of the hesitant priest and 
young Michael, but John serves as the primary narrative perspective. The narrative dwells 
on John’s agony at the delay and his desire for young Michael to do something. Michael, 
however, realized what was needed on his own and may only have been slightly encour- 
aged by his grandfather. While John’s counsel may have been important in convincing 
Botaneiates and Maria to marry, he was not a central figure in the marriage. John’s role in 
the episode does not justify it being told from his viewpoint. Of all the episodes in 
Bryennios’ history dealing with John Doukas, this is the one in which the meaning of the 
text is most elucidated by supposing that Bryennios worked with a first-person narrative 
about John Doukas. If we imagine that the passage was originally narrated by John in the 
first person, the number of third-person actors in the sentence would be reduced signifi- 
cantly. This passage may have lost a great deal of clarity because Bryennios reworked his 
source into a third-person narrative. 

As with the other passages examined, this story displays an intimate knowledge of the 
details of events in which the caesar John participated and observed. If young Michael 
Doukas did his job well, few people would have known that the marriage service was 
concluded by a different priest than the one who started it. It is therefore not surprising 
that other surviving histories do not include an account of this episode. The story also 
portrays John as politically important. By this account John was a highly significant 
power-broker in Constantinople, even after his family had been entirely driven out of the 
imperial office. In the precision of its detail, knowledge of essentially private events, and 
flattering depiction of John this passage is similar to the others discussing the actions of 
John Doukas. 


Style 


The positive and politically apologetic nature of John’s portrait in these sections of the 
text does not necessarily constitute evidence that Bryennios used a lost text about John. 


57 Bryennios, 3.25.7-17 (p. 253-5). 
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There are however other reasons to think so. The long section about John and Roussel, 
book two chapters 14-18, is offset from the rest of the text by transitional sentences 
indicating a change in subject. Book two chapter 14 opens with ‘So that was the way those 
things happened,’ signalling the end of the story of the previous section.® The first line of 
chapter 19 is ‘And so the adventures of the extraordinary caesar had such an end.’ Such 
transitional sentences are not generally part of Bryennios’ style. Only a few other sentences 
seem to fit this pattern and they all work to signal shifts in the narrative focus. Chapter 
four of book two signals the end of the story of the previous chapter with: ‘Thus it was 
with them.’ Another such transitional sentence in book one chapter 23 marks the change 
of subject from Romanos back to Michael and John Doukas.*! The section on John’s 
arrangement of Alexios’ marriage opens with ‘Such were his [Bryennios’] affairs.’ While 
it is certainly possible that such transitional sentences are merely an inconsistent aspect of 
Bryennios’ style, they may reflect particular effort to make connections when he was 
changing sources. 

One can detect some lexical differences between the chapters of book two dealing 
with John and Roussel’s adventures and the rest of Bryennios’ history. In chapters 14-18 
the ethnic label given to Normans is ‘Celt.’ In his campaign against Roussel, John took a 
cohort of mercenaries under the command of ‘the Celt Papas,’ who joined Roussel in the 
course of combat.® Roussel’s army is referred to as Celtic. Outside of these five chapters, 
Normans are called ‘Franks.’ On several occasions before and after these chapters Roussel 
himself and his associates are called Franks. The term Franks is used of various groups of 
mercenaries from southern Italy. While Celt was more classicizing than Frank, the terms 
were somewhat interchangeable and it is certainly possible that the same author would 
have used both. There is a pattern here, however, with the sections devoted to the history 
of John Doukas using Celt and the rest of the text using Frank. The pattern is easily 
explained by supposing that Celt was the term of choice for the writer of the Doukas 
text and Bryennios, who normally chose ‘Frank,’ simply accepted that usage when he was 
following that source, 

In book two chapter 14 the names of ancient regions are preferred to those of con- 
temporary military units. John’s army at the battle of Zompos includes phalanxes of 
Phrygians, Lykaonians, and Asians, under the command of Nikephoros Botaneiates.” It 


58 Bryennios, 2.14.1 (p. 167). 

59 Ibid., 2.19.1-2 (p. 183). 

60 Ibid., 2.4.24 (p. 147): AAN oŬto pév obto1. 

61 Ibid., 1.23.27 (p. 131). 

62 Ibid., 3.6.13 (p. 219): AAA& t& èv katà todtov év toútoig Åv. ‘O 8è Kaiong... 
63 Ibid., 2.14. 13—14, 14, 21 (p. 169). 

64 Ibid., 2.16.1 (p. 173).. 

65 Ibid., 1.24.5 and 8 (p. 135); 2.4.1-2 (p. 147); 2.24.28 (p. 193). 

66 Ibid., 3.3, (p. 214-15); 4.4 (p. 265-67); 4.6 (p. 269); 4.7 (p. 270-71); 4.10 (p. 275); 4.14 (pp, 279-81); 4.24 
(p. 291-92). 

67 Ibid., 169; 2.14. 
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appears that Botaneiates’ ‘Phrygians’ and ‘Lykaonians’ were the same troops that were 
known as the Chomatenoi.® This portion of the text is following the practice of substitut- 
ing archaizing proper names for roughly equivalent medieval realities. This practice is not 
followed elsewhere in the text. When in book four Alexios commands the Chomatenoi for 
Botaneiates, they are called Chomatenoi.” This reinforces the impression that Bryennios 
used a text that described the battle of Zompos in a more archaizing style than that he 
chose to maintain in later books. 

The preference for ancient proper names is a classicizing tendency that is relatively 
easy to spot. Choice of vocabulary more generally is also of course an element of style 
that may be more or less classicizing. A comparison of the description of the battle of 
Zompos with other battles described in depth in book four reveals a marginal preference 
for ancient epic military vocabulary in book two and more standard medieval military 
vocabulary in book four. The most noticeable instance is the choice of smiting verbs. In 
book two chapters 14-18 the preferred verb for striking a blow is ballo. In the detailed 
battle descriptions of book four, the smiting verb of choice is paio.” Paio is rare classical 
Attic prose but becomes increasingly common in Medieval Greek.”! Again, the words are 
essentially synonymous, but the variation may indicate a source that had a more 
archaizing style. 

The sections dealing with John Doukas differ in their narrative structures as well as 
in vocabulary. The continual references to John Doukas’ help give dramatic power to 
Bryennios’ narrative. The reader’s sympathy is easily engaged in following the career of 
one well-drawn individual rather than a political party. If this were due to a deliberate 
literary strategy on the part of Bryennios, however, we would expect to see the same 
treatment for the story’s other great hero, Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder. Bryennios 
the Elder receives highly favourable treatment in the narrative, but it is not of the same 
nature as the treatment of John. The description of Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder, while 
detailed, lacks the psychological intimacy of the portrayal of John. Bryennios had a good 
deal of information about the course of Bryennios the Elder’s rebellion. The motives for 
Bryennios’ actions are explained but the reader is not invited to witness his inner delibera- 
tions or emotions. He is presented as an idealized general; pious, heroic, concerned for his 
people but not fraught with John’s uncertainty or practical difficulties. 

The narrative structure of the story about Bryennios the Elder is different from that 
about John Doukas. Whereas John’s story is told in blocks of text focusing on John, 


68 Ibid., 169 note 8; H. Ahrweiler, ‘Choma-Aggelokastron,’ REB 24 (1966) 279; eadem, ‘Recherches sur 
ladministration de empire byzantin aux IX-XI siècles, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 84 (1966) 
34-36. 

69 Bryennios, 4.4, 4.7, 4.9 (p. 265, 271, 273). 

70 Ballo appears four times in book 2 chapter 15; once in book 1 chapter 17, and once in book 4 chapter 34. 
Paio appears not at all in books 1-3, but twelve times in book 4. 

71 H.G. Liddell et al., A Greek-English Lexicon, rev. edn. (Oxford 1968) 1289. The assessment of the increas- 
ing use of paio in the medieval period is based on a search of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, web version, in 
May 2006. 
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Bryennios the Elder’s story is interwoven with that of Botaneiates’ and Alexios’ opposi- 
tion. In book four the narrative focus moves quickly between Bryennios and Alexios. The 
juxtaposition of scenes points up the contrast between Bryennios’ steady heroism and 
Alexios’ no-holds-barred machinations. Especially in book four when Alexios is charged 
by Botaneiates with ending Bryennios’ rebellion, the actions and choices of the two gener- 
als are implicitly compared as the narrative focus moves continuously from one camp to 
the other. These differences in methodology for creating heroic portraits of John Doukas 
and Nikephoros Bryennios the Elder add to the impression that this is a composite text. 


Conclusions and Possibilities 


Some of these arguments may be compelling, others merely suggestive. At minimum, 
this analysis shows that the author of this text had access to detailed information about 
John Doukas and his family. Nikephoros Bryennios could have had access to such 
information through a variety of channels. Bryennios was married to John Doukas’ great- 
granddaughter and stories about John would have been discussed among his descendants 
who were Bryennios’ contemporaries and companions at court. Michael Doukas was 
active at the court of Alexios Komnenos, holding the rank of sebastos and the office 
protostrator and participating in significant military campaigns.” He could have told 
Bryennios directly about his adventures, escaping from Roussel and getting a back-up 
priest for Botaneiates’ wedding. Other details about the Doukas household, such as Maria 
of Bulgaria’s dealings with her servants, similarly would have been shared with Bryennios 
because, through his marriage, he was part of that household. 

The differences in vocabulary in the sections dealing predominantly with John, the 
apparent seams in the text, and the changes in narrative viewpoint, however, suggest that 
the author was not just including elements of orally preserved stories, but was incorporat- 
ing portions of a written text about John. These stylistic arguments are not definitive, but, 
especially in light of the way the author freely included portions of Psellos’ and Skylitzes’ 
histories, they all lead to the supposition that Bryennios also used a text about John 
Doukas that no longer survives. 

Beyond this, the evidence yields far more speculative conclusions. Regarding the 
nature of the presumed source text, it seems that it may have been a funeral encomium for 
John, a history of the Doukas family, or of John Doukas, or a memoir or letters written by 
John himself. There is little basis on which to choose between these possibilities. Cer- 
tainly, funeral encomia would have been written about John. The Doukas family merited 
a family chronicle. Two factors however may point to John Doukas’ personal authorship: 
first, John is known to have had significant literary interests, and second, politicians of 
this era wrote histories. 


72 Polemis, The Doukai, 63-66. 
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Regardless of the relative importance of John’s political career, he seems to have been 
engaged in the literary culture of late eleventh-century Constantinople. We owe to John 
the survival of De administrando imperio, which was copied by a member of his house- 
hold.” John himself wrote several letters to Psellos, who praised John’s interest in learn- 
ing.’* Of Michael Psellos’ surviving letters, more were written to John than to any other 
named recipient.” John reportedly made his letters from Psellos into a book,” a fact which 
may well account for the preponderance of his correspondence in the surviving corpus of 
Psellos’ letters. This evidence for his appreciation of old books and well-written letters 
suggests that John enjoyed classicizing high-brow literary culture. John thus seems to have 
been the sort of person who, if he were to write about Normans, would call them Celts. 
Regardless of who actually wrote the more archaising description of the battle of Zompos 
in Bryennios’ history, John probably would have liked that style. It seems that John would 
have had both the interest and the ability to write an historical memoir. 

In the late eleventh and twelfth centuries personal histories or memoirs were not 
uncommon among leading military figures of the empire. Michael Psellos’ history is in 
some ways a highly personal memoir. John Skylitzes was an important figure within the 
upper levels of the Komnenian court.” While he may not have revealed much of himself 
in his history, he stands as evidence that history was written by courtiers. His sources 
included several encomiastic texts which narrate the adventures of individual generals.” 
An apologetic account of the revolt of Nikoulitzes of Larissa was worked into the advice 
book of Kekaumenos. The author’s source seems to have been a letter or other personal 
account written by Nikoulitzes.” The histories by Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna 
Komnene are themselves evidence that leading political figures of the imperial court were 
considered appropriate people to write histories. Whether we should add John Doukas to 
this list of aristocratic history writers is highly uncertain at best, but it remains a possibility. 

Understanding the sources used in Bryennios’ history is a necessary prerequisite for a 
systematic study of its meaning. Identifying Bryennios’ sources and recognizing that large 
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parts of his history were modified versions of previously existing texts that were known 
to his audience does not denigrate the coherence of his composition. Examining the way 
available narratives were deployed and modified at the twelfth-century moment of inscrip- 
tion is a necessary step to understanding what meaning those narratives were given within 
Bryennios’ history. Recent work on Skylitzes has shown that the interests and concerns of 
his late eleventh-century social context strongly mould his narrative of ninth and tenth- 
century history regardless of his use of older histories.® Identifying sections of Bryennios’ 
history as based on the histories of Psellos, Skylitzes, or, perhaps, a text about John 
Doukas does not mean that we should expunge those sections to find the ‘real’ Bryennios. 
Rather such identification allows us to begin the process of understanding the meanings 
the older texts acquired through the context and logic of Bryennios’ history. 
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A modern poet reads ancient war texts: politics, life and 
death in George Seferis’ “The Last Day” 
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It has been argued that ‘The Last Day’, written during the Metaxas dictatorship and while 
the Second World War was looming on the horizon, constitutes Seferis’ answer to the 
exhausted model of the ‘national poet’. The aim of this article is to examine in detail the 
poem’s allusions to ancient war texts, in order to deal with what stood at the heart of this 
answer, namely the key concept of the ‘historical poet’. Of prime importance will be issues 
of language and gender raised by the poem, as well as the historical context of its writing 
and reception. 


The tenth of the seventeen poems of Seferis’ collection Logbook I and one of its best 
known and analysed, ‘The Last Day’ is a poem which contains an explicit reference to the 
Iliad, alongside one to Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War. In lines 24-5 we 
read: 


Kı ov yovaikes pas EevodovAEetovtas ota keþahóBovoa kat TH TALdIA HAG OTH 
Latopeta. 


* A first version of this article was presented as a paper at the annual Conference of the Classical Association 
in Birmingham in April 2007. I am grateful to Roderick Beaton for invaluable criticisms and comments; also to 
David Ricks who kindly read a nearly-final version of the paper and made insightful suggestions. The final 
version owes a great deal to Peter Mackridge, Katerina Krikos-Davis, and Ruth Padel. Thanks are also due to 
the audience at the conference, and especially to Liana Giannakopoulou and Emily Greenwood, for challenging 
questions and comments. The familiar clause regarding the claiming of responsibility for the opinions 
expressed, and for errors and oversights applies here. 

In the article the following abbreviations are used regarding Seferis’ works: D1-3 = Aoxipéc, 3 vols. (Athens 
1974, 1992); M1-6, Mépec (Athens 1975-1986); P = Houat (Athens 1974); 6N = E¢ı viytec otyv Akpóroân 
(Athens 1974). Also Thuc. = Thucydides. 

The translations are my own. Lines from Seferis’ poems stand without translation, since the translation by 
Edmund Keeley and Philip Sherrard is easily accessible (G. Seferis, Collected Poems, revised edition (Princeton 


1995)). The numbers in parentheses refer to the numeration of Seferis’ lines in Greek. 
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In the notes to his poems — a sort of ‘Glossary’, only dictated, as he said, by ‘the care for 
some precision’! — the poet himself specified the allusions of these lines: to the scene of 
Hector, Andromache and Astyanax in book 6 of the Iliad and to the end of the Sicilian 
books of Thucydides’ History.” These are the only notes which Seferis added to ‘The Last 
Day’, pointing, for the first and only time in his poetry, to a reference to Thucydides,’ and 
clarifying the first reference to the Iliad in his poems thus far — another, far more famous 
reference to the Iliad would appear in the last poem of the same collection, ‘The King of 
Asine’.* 

The aim of this article is to explore the nature of the allusions in ‘The Last Day’ to 
ancient Greek texts: that is, in Longenbach’s words concerning Eliot’s allusive practice, to 
explore not only ‘what the source is’, but ‘why the poet alludes to it’ and ‘how we expe- 
rience the allusion’.© More particularly, I will examine how these allusions can be linked 
with Seferis’ way of understanding the Cavafian notion of the ‘historical poet’ in con- 
nection with Eliot’s notion of the ‘historical sense’, from a threefold perspective: the poet’s 
reading of historical texts; the historical context of a poem’s composition and reception; 
and its language. 

Logbook I is headed by two epigraphs. The first, seemingly from a real logbook, 
refers to people remaining in the same position awaiting orders; the second, some lines 
from Hölderlin’s Bread and Wine (given in Greek translation), also speaks of waiting and 
asks about ‘the use of poets in a mean-spirited time’.® Both epigraphs, and especially the 
latter, invite us to examine the poems of the collection in relation to the historical context 
of their composition. 

Seferis wrote the poems of Logbook I during the period 1937—40, that is, during the 
years that led up to the Second World War’ and when in Greece an authoritarian regime 
had been established since the coup d’état of General Ioannis Metaxas in 1936: the regime 
of the ‘Fourth of August’, so called by the date on which it was imposed. According to its 
ideology, Modern Greece was the heir to the pagan values of ancient Greece, specifically 


1 P310, from the 1950 edition of his poems; for this edition see also ‘Appendix: The dateline of “The Last 
Day”’. ; 

2 P327; more specifically to I. 6.457 and Thuc. 7.87. 
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those of Sparta, on the one hand, and of the Christian values of Byzantium, on the other. 
The ideology was eloquently labelled ‘Third Greek Civilization’, pointing to those two 
previous Greek civilizations, but also to Hitler’s Third Reich.® 

Of all the poems of the collection, it is ‘The Last Day’ in particular has raises the 
issue of the historical context in an urgent way. For it is the only poem which Seferis 
did not include in the collection’s first publication in August 1940, owing to the Metaxas 
censorship. He circulated it instead in handwritten copies, which he inserted inside a few 
copies of the collection destined for trusted friends.? What could have made this specific 
poem so dangerous in the eyes of the censor?!? And could the allusions in the poem have 
played a part in it? 

The speaker in the poem refers to a day in the past which was cloudy with a light 
wind (1-2). In the landscape, he says, there was a slope with cypresses and, beyond, the 
sea with shining pools (3—4). A funeral march was heard (15) — as it seems, some official 
obsequies were taking place. Night was coming (22). Regarding the persons appearing in 
the poem, there were some indefinable people, one of them uttering the only decision 
heard: ‘““Asv sivor yoéyoc sivar o1@dKoc”’ (2, 6). Soldiers presented arms (5). The 
speaker himself was walking together with a woman friend, who was speaking (11-14), 
and later on (26-27) singing fragmentary pieces of a folk-song from the years prior to the 
War of Independence in 1821: “Tny &vo1gn, to KaroKaign, Qayiédec...”’."! Finally, a 
couple passed by, uttering the words which close the poem: 


‘BagéOry ka to SerAtvd, náuE OTO OTITL UAG 
náue oto OTITL pag V AaveWOLLE TO OM.’ 


What prevails in the poem is the image of inaction in the face of the next day, a day of 
surrender and loss of freedom: ‘tinote mix tnv áin avyń’ (10); GAa nagudopéva’ (23); 
‘gayáðeç (27). More significantly, the fact that the whole scene is narrated by the speaker 
in the past tense creates the sense that in the here-and-now of the speaking voice of the 
poem this next day of surrender and slavery has already come.” It is within this context 


8 R. Clogg, A Concise History of Greece (Cambridge 2002) 117. 

9 See Y. Yatromanolakis, ‘O Buatdidc tno Aoivyc’: n avacKkady evóç mompatog (Athens 1986) 19-21, 27-8, 
and Beaton, George Seferis, 161. For the fact that the censorship department banned the poem rather than that 
Seferis himself decided not to include it in the collection see M4.347-8, and X. A. Kokolis, Yedepixd (Athens 
1980) 39-40 (also p. 229 below). For the question of the dateline of the poem see ‘Appendix’. 

10 The question is inevitably of a comparative character: what made this poem more dangerous than, for 
example, ‘The Return of the Exile’ or ‘Spring AD’? The answer to this question is of course beyond the scope 
of this paper, but some hints will be given below (see especially n. 51 and ‘Appendix’). 

11 Cf. S. Laoumtzi, ‘K. H. KaBadns-P. Ledéons Kar Snpotkd texyovsr’, in M. Pieris (ed.), Fi@pyoc¢ 
Ledépnc. To Ciyiacua tno kañocóvnç (Athens 2004) 284-S. This folk-song may have offered Seferis a sort of 
Theognidean o¢payic regarding his identity (see L. Pratt, ‘The seal of Theognis, writing, and oral poetry’, 
American Journal of Philology 116.2 (1995) 171-84), since in its full form (see G. P. Savvidis’ note, P327; cf. also 
M3.96) the word ‘oedégu (= expeditionary force, campaign; in other contexts, also journey) appears. 

12 See M. Vitti, BOopdé Kat Adyos: siouywyh otny noinon tov Tidpyou Legépy (Athens 1989) 148, with 
bibliography. , 
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that the questions about life and death obtain their particular ‘emotional weight’: ‘Tóg 
Oa neðávovpe; (14); ‘Tóg neðaívsi Evac &vteac;’ (16, 19). And the same applies to the 
aphorism of lines 20-1, just prior to the allusions to the Iliad and Thucydides’ History: 


Kı 6pas Kegditer kaveic to O&vaTd tov, to 5iKd Tov Bávato, mov ev avi|KEl OF 
Kavévav GAAOV 
KaL TOKTO TO nayvíð sivari n Ca}. 


In the above lines, the word ‘roaryviðr is worth attention. Not only is it a hapax in Seferis’ 
poetry. More importantly, by appearing cheek by jowl with the word ‘xegôitow’, on the 
one hand, and the allusions to Homer and Thucydides, on the other, it may well remind us 
of the role of games in ancient Greece, as in book 23 of the Iliad, an ‘emphatic assertion of 
life and energy in the face of death’. ‘Ilovyvidv’ may thus stand as a synonym of the 
ancient é&ydv.!* Seferis would use the word ‘aydvac’ in this particular sense many years 
later as another hapax in his last collection Three Secret Poems: speaking of nubile 
Amazons who competed at jumping and wrestling (‘On a Ray of Winter Light’, 6 (6-8)). 
But during the ‘heroic visions’ of the 1930s, this word had obtained extremely sinister 
overtones through Hitler’s Mein Kampf.” 

Such a meaning of the word ‘notyvidv’ may call to mind not only Seferis’ 
Mythistorema 16, with the chariot race of Orestes, but also his Gymnopaidia: its title 
alluded to the Dorian games known as yopvonaidioi, and the modern Greek word 
‘raiyvidv is associated with the second component of this word.'® Moreover, it may call 
to mind the ancient poet who celebrated victories in the four Panhellenic athletic festivals 
with his epinicia replete with aphorisms or gnomai: Pindar. Seferis himself allowed such 
a connection to be made when he said that in Gymnopaidia he aspired to write choral 
poetry. And in his text ‘Manuscript Sept. *41’ (‘an examination of his political 


13 About Seferis’ notion of ‘emotional weight’ see P. Tambakaki, The ‘Musical Poetics’ of George Seferis: 
A Test Case in the Relationship of Modernist Poetry to Music (unpublished doctoral thesis, King’s College, 
University of London, 2007) 164~75. 

14 See X. A. Kokolis, Míivakaç Jé€emv tov TMompétov tov Tiópyov Ledépy (Athens 1975), and “Aééeic- 
ánač”: atorysio bhovs. Oewpntixy sčétaon Kar Kataypady ota Ilomńpata tov T. Ledépn (Athens 1975). 

15 S. Hornblower, Thucydides and Pindar (Oxford 2004) 9. 

16 See S. J. Instone and A. J. S. Spawforth, ‘Agones’ in S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth (eds), The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, 3rd edn (Oxford 1996). 

17 Although all traceable translations into Greek date from the post-war years, Mein Kampf was undoubtedly 
well known in the 1930s; cf. R. C. K. Ensor’s lecture given at Chatham House on 4 May 1939 and the 
characterization of the book as ‘the best best-seller in the world’ (“Mein Kampf” and Europe’, International 
Affairs (Royal Institute of International Affairs 1931-1939), 18.4 (1939) 478-96). I thank Philip Carabott for 
information on the issue. For the ‘heroic visions’ of the 1930s see also below. We must also keep in mind that 
the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin were organized with the aim of showing the supremacy of the Aryan race. 
18 For Mythistorema 16 see D. N. Maronitis, H noinoy tov Tidpyou Ledépy: pedetes Kou waxOjpata (Athens 
1984) 65-85; for Gymnopaidia see P. Tambakaki, “Iopvonadies” Tiópyov Ledépn-Epik Lari. Xtryjudctona 
puas mveppotienc enixotv@viac (Athens 2002). 

19 See G. P. Savvidis, ‘To tonyikd óguua tov T.Z., H Aéčn 53 (1986) 280. 
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conscience’ with special emphasis on the Metaxas period”), he referred to such a Pindaric 
gnome: ‘But politics are “the practical means at your disposal”, as Pindar says’.”! Pindar’s 
lines (Pyth. 3.61-2) read: ‘Do not, my soul, strive for the life of immortals, but exhaust 
the practical means at your disposal’.” As we will see, the question of how one lives 
and dies as an individual, but also as a member of a community, is the main subject 
of ‘The Last Day’, with ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’ offering important elements for its interpre- 
tation.” 

‘The Last Day’ presents two particularities which have not been noticed by critics. 
The first is the fact that although the woman friend is depicted with characteristics which 
are regarded, traditionally, as more female (she appears more spontaneous, while the man 
more meditative and rational”), we cannot be sure whether she is his girlfriend. This is 
intriguing since the erotic aspect is conspicuous early in the poem: 


[...] n yovatka mivovtas TAG pas tov Umvo 
[...] N aveLVNON NOS ÁUACTAV KÅTOTEG ÓVTEEG 
(8-9) 


And there are also affinities between the above lines and lines 11—12 (and 26): ‘n oiAn / 
NEQTATOVTAG OTO TAELQÓ pov’. But what these affinities stress is not the image of this 
specific woman ‘drinking sleep at the speaker’s side’, that is, the erotic union, which is 
often accompanied in Seferis’ poetry by a sense of separatedness on the man’s part.” In 
‘The Last Day’ the emphasis is instead on the sense of companionship which characterized 
their walking together and their shared view of the world, precisely through their different 
roles and characters. . 

It is this aspect of their relationship that makes the second particularity of the 
poem striking: the clearly male viewpoint of the speaker in the question ‘how does a 
man (<vtQoc) die?’, heard twice in the poem (16, 19). This is a unique case in Seferis’ 
writing. Nowhere else does such a question (a fundamental one in his poetry) have a 
gender-specific tone. It is connected either with a neutral ‘someone (kaveic)’, as in the 
speaker’s aphorism about life and death, in lines 20-1 of ‘The Last Day’, or with the first 
person plural, as in the woman’s question ‘how are we going to die?” And what about the 


20 D2.298, with D3.55; cf. also p. 232 below. 

21 D3.29. 

22 mý, bia Woy, Biov adBdvatov / oneids, tav © Eunpaxtoy ğvther uayaváv; trans. W. H. Race (Pindar, Loeb 
edn, I (Cambridge, Mass., 1997)). Note the use by Seferis of lines 21-3 from the same Ode as epigraph to 
‘Erotikos Logos’. For a connection between this part of Pindar’s Ode with Thucydides see Hornblower, 
Thucydides and Pindar, 73-4. 

23 The title of this article points exactly to this aspect, with a further acknowledged debt to J. Griffin, Homer 
on Life and Death (Oxford 1980). 

24 Cf. Kokolis, Ledepixd, 36. 

25 See indicatively ‘Our Sun’ from the same collection Logbook I; also Mythistorema 15 and ‘Summer 
Solstice’, 11. 

26 See indicatively Mythistorema 22: ‘Ox progécovpe va neðávovue kavoviká;’” (15). 
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comment ‘Ilagé&evo Kavévac dev to ovAAoyiotnke’ (16), immediately after the first 
occurrence of his own question? Could the speaker imply that he is the only one who has 
thought about how a man dies? This would be at least arrogant, all the more so since it is 
clear that he is not a soldier himself. And furthermore, it contradicts the fact that, 
by quoting the question of his woman friend a few lines before his own question, he has 
already provided us with an example of someone else asking about death, albeit in a more 
general way. 

The allusions to the ancient war texts in lines 24-5 may provide an explanation for 
such a particularity. For the speaker’s male-specific question, ‘how does a man die?’, 
would fit well into the world of these texts: the Iliad, a poem of men, where what interests 
the poet is the warrior facing death, and Thucydides’ History, where in the treatment of 
the themes of war, death and suffering, women are hardly present.” These allusions 
provide in effect an identity for the speaker, which resolves the contradictions brought 
about by his question: its tone seems to serve as an extreme example of this sort of 
‘identification’ of past and present of which Seferis spoke regarding the notion of 
‘norint LOtTOQLKGG’ (‘historical poet’ or ‘poet-historian”™). 

This was an expression used by Cavafy, which Seferis explained in connection with 
Eliot’s concept of the ‘historical sense’.”? Cavafy said about himself: 


I am a historical poet; I could never write a novel or a play; but I hear inside me 125 
voices telling me that I could write history. 


Eliot, on the other hand, said: 


the historical sense involves a perception, not only of the pastness of the past, but of 
its presence; the historical sense compels a man to write [...] with a feeling that the 
whole of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the litera- 
ture of his own country has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous 
order.*! 


Speaking of the ‘allusiveness which is in the nature of words’, Eliot referred to the way in 
which ‘a word can be made to insinuate the whole history of a language and a 
civilization’. 


In his text ‘C. P. Cavafy-T. S. Eliot: parallels’ Seferis clarified his own view: 


27 See J. Griffin, Homer: The Odyssey, 2nd edn (Cambridge 2004) 78, and S. Hornblower, A Commentary on 
Thucydides, I (Oxford 1991) 241-2, with bibliography. 

28 For a discussion on the term see R. Beaton, ‘The history man’, Journal of the Hellenic Diaspora 10.1-2 
(1983) 23-44. 

29 For Seferis as ‘nointis totogikdéc’ see Tambakaki, ‘Ataßátovtas tov Oovkvdidn’, 83-4; also 
R. Lavagnini, ‘LedéQnc: Rointis totoginds;’, in Or noméç tov T.I. LaBBidy (Athens 1998) 107-22, and 
P. Mackridge, ‘O xaPadikdg Ledgong’, in M. Pieris (ed.) Tidpyoc Ledépyco. Didodoyixés Kar eppnvevtixéc 
npoceyyiceic. Aoxipix es uviuny T.I. LaBBidn (Athens 1997) 107-22, with bibliography. 

30 G. Lechonitis, KaBadixeé avtooydiia (Athens 1977; first pub. 1942) 19-20; cf. D1.340. 

31 T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays (London 1999; first pub. 1932) 14. 

32 T. S. Eliot, On Poetry and Poets (London 1957) 33. 
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historical poet [...] means [...] a poet who has the historical sense [...] there is a 
feeling of temporal identification; the past is united with the present and perhaps 
with the future.” 


And in a later text on Cavafy, Seferis would say that ‘the really historical poem [...] 
conveys a historical perspective’, where ‘the vivid remembrance’ of the historical text to 
which a poem refers helps the reader to understand it better.” 

In order to investigate the ‘historical perspective’ which the allusions to the Iliad 
and Thucydides’ History may give to ‘The Last Day’, it would be helpful to start with an 
analytical joint reference to these two ancient texts made by Seferis in his only completed 
novel, Six Nights on the Acropolis. There, Seferis’ fictional alter ego, Stratis, speaking 
about religion, refers to Thucydides’ account of the fate of the Athenian soldiers in the 
quarries in Sicily and their pain: 


Have you read Thucydides? Do you remember the Athenians in the quarries of 
Sicily? 


And immediately afterwards he speaks of book 6 of the Iliad: 


when I couldn’t stand it [...] I took up and read book 6 of the Iliad and believed that 
it helped me [...] this warmth, the sorrowful warmth about human fate; this sense of 
humanity [...].°6 


However, in Six Nights another ancient text appears too, immediately before these 
references: the last words from the Apology of Socrates, which make Stratis comment on 
the history of Greece: 


In Greece there have always been two tribes: the tribe of Socrates and the tribe of 
Anytus and his company. The former makes for the country’s greatness; the latter 
helps the former negatively. But now, it seems to me that only the second is left — the 
first has gone.” 


Interestingly, references to the Apology also appear in two texts which chronologically 
frame Logbook I. First, in 1936, Seferis rounded off his first published essay, ‘Introduction 
to T. S. Eliot’, with the Apology’s last words: 


What the spirit will make of the religious struggles which the ‘time of orthodoxies’ is 
preparing ‘is known to none but God’.** 


33 D1.340, 335. 

34 D1.435. 

35 6N.23. 

36 6N.24. 

37 6N.16. We cannot be sure whether this reference to the Apology 41e—42a, comes from the first draft of Six 
Nights, in 1926-8, or the second, in 1954. For the view that the reference to Thucydides may date from the first 
draft of Six Nights see Tambakaki, ‘AvaP&Covtacg tov Oovxvdibn’, 84-7. 

38 D1.46. In the Index to Dokimes this reference is missing; it does not appear either under ‘Plato’ or under 
‘Socrates’. 
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And secondly, in ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’ (where the reference to Pindar mentioned above 
appeared, along with another reference to the time of ‘orthodoxies’”), he spoke again of 
the two worlds of Socrates and Anytus. This time he connected ancient and modern 
Greece through a joint reference to Alcibiades and Ion Dragoumis: 


Sometimes I see these two worlds battling within the same person; within Alcibiades, 
for example, or lon Dragoumis.” 


In ‘The Last Day’ no explicit reference to the Apology is made. But it might be reasonable 
to connect the ‘yégovtec daoKéAovg nov pas ébnoav ogdavotc’ (28) with the figure of 
the old Socrates, who was tried and condemned to death by his fellow Athenians. After all, 
the Apology refers to Socrates’ last days, and there Socrates invoked Homeric heroes such 
as Achilles as a model for his own decision to die for the sake of his philosophical ideals; 
and he furthermore referred to his own participation in the battles of Potidaia, Amphipolis 
and Delium, details of which we learn mainly from Thucydides.*! On the other hand, 
Seferis would refer again to Alcibiades (within whom, as he said (see above), the worlds of 
Socrates and Anytus were battling) many years after ‘The Last Day’ and ‘Manuscript Sept. 
’41’, in his text ‘Digressions on the Homeric Hymns’ in 1965 — this time, explicitly in 
connection with Thucydides and his Sicilian books: 


We remember the deplorable story of the mutilation of the herms, Alcibiades and 
Thucydides, which is bound to tell us bitter truths until today.” 


Of the two documented references in ‘The Last Day’, it seems that the one to Thucydides 
was the more dangerous during the ‘Fourth of August’ regime. And it is worth examining 
it further. 

Line 25 of ‘The Last Day’ alludes, as we saw, to the part of Thucydides’ History 
which describes the Athenian disaster in Sicily in 413 BC. If we go to the ancient text 
in order to understand Seferis’ poem better, the image of ‘our children’ in the quarries 
becomes vividly poignant — the emotionally charged phrase of the poem indicating the 
degree of kinship and the generational difference, but also, and more crucially, pointing to 
the sense of personal and communal loss. But in combination with the scene of Hector, 
Andromache and Astyanax,“ the reference to Thucydides becomes a broader and more 


39 D3.28. 

40 D3.20. 

41 See especially the Apology 28b-29a; for this passage see Plato, Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, Crito, ed. 
J. Burnet (Oxford 1924) 199-200; also Plato, Apology, ed. M. C. Stokes (Warminster 1997) 141-7; and M. 
Clarke, ‘Manhood and heroism’, in R. Fowler (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Homer (Cambridge 2004) 
84. See also Vitti, DOopa kar AGyoc, 148 and 256 (especially in relation to the presence of Socrates in ‘Thrush’). 
The word ‘opdavdg (another hapax in Seferis’ poems) may have sounded ironic during Metaxas’ paternalistic 
dictatorship (Clogg, A Concise History of Greece, 115), with the members of the National Youth Organisation 
(EON) singing in the streets: ‘We have but one father and chief: the Leader’ (M. Petrakis, The Metaxas Myth: 
Dictatorship and Propaganda in Greece (London 2005) 51). 

42 D2.224-5. 

43 Cf. D1.435; see also p. 224 above. 

44 Note that the lineation of the poem connects the children with the Homeric scene and separates them from 
the quarries (but not in the Keeley-Sherrard translation). 
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complex one, regarding the issue of politics, decision-making and human fate. It could 
embrace other passages as well: in book 5 of the History, for example, just prior to the 
Sicilian books, the famous Melian dialogue, in which Melos’ governing body declared 
their decision that the Melians would do and suffer anything rather than submitting to 
servitude, and the ensuing slaughter by the Athenians of all the Melian adult men and the 
enslavement of women and children;*’ or, going back to book 2 and the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, Pericles’ Funeral Oration, where Athenian democracy is praised on 
the occasion of the public burial of the city’s dead, and where special emphasis is laid on 
the legacy for the generations to come.* Here I will pause a moment at the latter. 

For one thing, ‘The Last Day’ bears, alongside the date ‘Feb. ’39’,” the indication 
‘Athens’ as attribution of place, and refers to some official obsequies as well. But more 
importantly, the Funeral Oration was censored during the Metaxas regime, and Seferis 
took care to stress this in the same text, ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’, in which he referred, as 
we saw, to the wise old Athenian Socrates, and mentioned Pindar. He wrote: ‘Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration was [then] on trial. The wind was blowing from Sparta’.*® Characteristi- 
cally, in 1940, on the occasion of the ‘Fourth of August’ anniversary celebrations, the play 
The Revival (To €avafwvtdveya) was praised by the proponents of the regime as follows: 


[This play] is about a new Pericles who instead of constructing great marble temples 
which would inevitably disintegrate over the centuries, created an everlasting 
‘construction’: EON [= The National Youth Organisation]. At this Temple, instead 
of worshipping the Olympian gods, we worship the Greek Nation.” 


In this context, any reference to Thucydides, even if restricted, at first sight, to the Sicilian 
books, must have been seen as highly suspicious. Moreover, Thucydides’ History was 
connected with Venizelos, who had devoted the years between the Asia Minor Catastro- 
phe in 1922 and his reappearance on the political scene in 1928 to its translation. The first 
volume of this two-volume translation was published abroad, posthumously, in 1937, by 
Oxford University Press. And during the Metaxas regime ‘the number one enemy was 
Venizelism’, as Seferis noted in ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’.%° 


45 See Thuc. 5.100 and 116. 

46 Thuc. 2.3546. 

47 See ‘Appendix’. 

48 D3.34; see also Petrakis, The Metaxas Myth, 37. It is worth examining the history of the publication of 
J. Th. Kakridis’ commentary on the Funeral Oration in this respect (the preface to the first edition of 
Tlepixigovug Enitédiog (Qovxvd. II 34-46), Ketpevo Merébpaon Lyx Enıheyóueva carries the dateline 
‘PMidguwa, Kahokaíor tov 1937’). 

49 Quoted in Petrakis, The Metaxas Myth, 148-9. 

50 3.35. Cf. Seferis’ description of Venizelos’ funeral, where he used the word “yégovtac’ (M3.31-2); see 
also Maronitis, H noinon tov [idpyou Legépy, 115-8 (with 152-3, in relation to the funeral of Andreas 
Michalakopoulos); and Tambakaki, ‘AraP&Covtas tov GovKvdidn’, 91-2. As Peter Mackridge notes, there is 
no distinction in the meaning of the words ‘yégoc’ and ‘yégovtac’ in Seferis’ writing (P. Mackridge, ‘O 
Lredtnsg Oaracoivic ovvavts tov Puracoivé yégo: o Ledéeng otnv Atyvnto’, Kovévieddpoc 4 (2005) 
216-17). 
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On the other hand, the reference to Thucydides appears in a poem where the atmo- 
sphere of inertia envelops not only the simple people but also the army. Tellingly, the 
word ‘soldiers (otQuTIMTEG)’ in ‘The Last Day’ is another hapax in Seferis’ poetry.” The 
opening of the poem with the repeated reference to winds (‘“Aev sivo yoéyoc stvat 
o1g6Kosc”’ (2, 6)) seems to aim precisely to point out from the outset this general sense of 
inertia in the face of the next day. Winds play a crucial role in times of war, determining 
the course and the outcome of expeditions and battles — something predominant in 
ancient war texts, such as the Iliad and Thucydides’ History. In ‘The Last Day’, by 
contrast, winds only elicit a fleeting remark. Arguably, such an atmosphere, clearly 
connected with the army, the heart of any authoritarian regime, may account for the 
negative stance of the Metaxas censorship. 

Moreover, before the allusions to Homer and Thucydides, ‘The Last Day’ clearly 
pointed (in D. N. Maronitis’ words) to ‘the pseudo-heroic trap which usually uses ancient 
symbols and the stock-in-trade of talking about heroism: the religious and patriotic veil of 
self-sacrifice’. It seems that this ‘talking about heroism’, in which the ideal of masculinity 
as a symbol of national regeneration was prominent,” was the target of the provocative 
comment ‘Strange no one’s thought about it’ (16): ‘no one’ among those who had the 
responsibility for decision-making in the face of war; or, in other words, among those 
from whom the people in the first epigraph of Logbook I were awaiting orders. 

It is exactly between the two appearances, in ring form, of the question ‘how does a 
man die?’ that we read: 


Tla> neOaiver Evac dvteac; TlaecEevo Kavévac Sev to ovAAoyiotnke. 
Kı 6001 To OKéOtN Kav ńtav CAV aváuvnon anró TAA YOOVIKE 

TNS ENOYNSG TOV LIaAvEoddQ@v ý tng Ev-LoAapivi-vavpaytas. 

Kı 6pa@s o Od&vatoc eivar káti nov yívetar: MH> neðaíver Evac &VTEUC; 
(16-18) 


In this joint reference to the two previous ‘Greek Civilizations’ according to the ideology 
of the Metaxas regime, the Byzantine (through the Crusades) and the ancient (through the 
battle of Salamis), Seferis pointed to a distinction between something ‘oav avépvnon’ 
(17) and the full power of memory, which we encounter in relation to the old teachers 


51 This may account for the fact that other poems, such as ‘The Return of the Exile’ and ‘Spring AD’, where 
no reference to the army appears, were not censored (cf. n. 10 above and ‘Appendix’). For a reference to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier see G. Seferis, Tetpadio yvuvæcuátwv, B’, 2nd edn (Athens 1993) 17. 

52 See Maronitis, H noinon tov Iid@pyov Xegépn, 124: [H tedevtaia éga] anogginter kataexńv ty 
ENTOQIKT TEDDHOQE tov avOgHnov oTNV totogi«. [...] H WevdoneaiKh avm nayida yonoornorei 
ovvnbas agyaia ovpPora kar oúveoya NEwoAoyiac: tyy enoxyý tæv ctavpoddpwv (BEenoKELTLKT] KALI 
THs avtoOvoIKC) Á tyy ev-Ladapivi-vavuayla (NATQLOTIKT] KALVIN TNS avtoPvotac)’. Cf. pp. 228-30 below 
regarding the issue of heroism. 

53 For this issue see G. L. Mosse, The Image of Man: The Creation of Modern Masculinity (Oxford 1999). 
54 See p. 219 above. 
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(‘Ovudotave Kaveic’ (28)). If in the former case a man who dies in battle becomes an 
abstract image of heroism, in the latter he is a living human being in the face of death. 
And it is this full power of memory that pertains to the ‘historical sense’, as we have seen. 

The form of language used by Seferis in the case of ‘something like a recollection’ is 
significant. The phrase ‘tng ev-Ladapivi-vavpayiac’, with the hyphens. between the 
words, is not a reference to a specific text — to Herodotus’ Histories, for example, or to 
Aeschylus’ Persians. It is rather a set phrase, in katharevousa, the official language of 
the state and education.” For Seferis the ‘historical perspective’ of a poem was part of its 
artistic value and emotional effect, of its ability to create a sense of a ‘presence intense and 
absolute’, as opposed to what he called ‘archaeological emotion’ — a distinction drawn in 
his seminal essay ‘Monologue on Poetry’, written during the Metaxas regime.’ And at 
the centre of his permanent objection to katharevousa was its alienation from the spoken 
language; the fact that it deprived the reader of an immediate response, of the sense of a 
‘presence intense and absolute’, that of the living language of Modern Greece in its 
‘historical perspective’.” 

In accordance with such a view of language and poetic experience, the issue of the 
reception of poetry in relation to the historical context was inevitably a crucial one in 
Seferis’ poetics, upon which he often touched in relation to ancient texts. Thus, again in 
‘Monologue on Poetry’, he charted the reception of Pindar and commented on the fact 
that Voltaire called him ‘the turgid Theban’. This might be totally justifiable, Seferis said, 
and it should be seen as a telling sign of ‘how differently people can judge and feel in 
different periods’.* Ironically, his ideas about the unavoidably different reception of 
poetry in different periods would be strongly tested in the very case of his own ‘The Last 
Day’, especially in the way in which its ‘patriotic’ meaning was perceived. 

In 1968, that is, during another dictatorship in Greece, that of the ‘Colonels’, Seferis 
would read this poem at Harvard University to an audience including Greek Americans 
and students from Greece. After the reading of the poem, a student repeated its last line 
loudly, saying: ‘Yes. Let’s turn on the light in Greece’. The poet was startled to hear 
applause break out immediately.°’ It was plain that the end of the poem had been taken as 


55 It is perhaps no accident that in ‘Manuscript ’41’ Seferis said how much he admired Dimitrios Glinos, one 
of the leading demoticists, when he was his teacher at high school; it was then, Seferis said, that he was taught 
the Apology (D3.24 and 20). Seferis’ reference aimed in fact to express his deep disappointment at Glinos’ views 
during the time of ‘orthodoxies’ (see pp. 224-5 above). 

56 D1.126-7. 

57 Cf. also Eliot’s statement about allusiveness quoted above, p. 223; also Seferis’ views about the Erasmian 
pronunciation, precisely at the point where he speaks of the sense of history (E. Keeley, Modern Greek Poetry: 
Voice and Myth (Princeton 1983) 183, with D2.200). 

58 ‘[...] m600 ðúþpoga progei va Keivovv Kar va wobávovvtal ol &vVOQMm0L cE SiddoORES snoyég 
(D1.132-3). 

59 Keeley, Modern Greek Poetry, 102-3 and Beaton, George Seferis, 162. The poem was read in translation 
by Edmund Keeley; Seferis read the Greek originals without commentary. 
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a veiled incitement to resistance against the dictatorship — as a poetic version of what 
Seferis would say some months later in his famous text against the dictatorship which 
would be broadcast on the BBC, this unique case of an explicit political statement on his 
part: ‘This anomaly must cease. It is the nation’s command’. 

Going back in 1944, the reaction of the Harvard audience may also provide us with 
an explanation for the obstacles raised by the German censorship as well, when ‘The Last 
Day’ was to appear for the first time in the periodical Ta Nea Grammata. Seferis wrote 
from Cairo in his diary on 27 August 1944: ‘Once more, the censors did not want to permit 
its publication. Katsimbalis made them change their mind with the argument that I could 
not have written it on the occasion of recent events, since I am abroad’.* If ‘The Last Day’ 
was a defeatist poem in the eyes of the Metaxas censorship in August 1940, when it was 
becoming increasingly apparent that the Greek army would be called upon to fight, for the 
German censorship of 1944, when there was no Greek army as such, it might well have 
been considered an implicit call for resistance, as for the Harvard audience of 1968. 

But although such reactions are justifiable in the specific historical circumstances, it 
does not seem to be supported by any indication in the poem itself — something which has 
not received adequate attention so far. For in Seferis’ poem, the phrase ‘let’s go home 
and turn on the light’ could not be associated with any ‘heroic’ attitude, but instead with 
a stance linked with Elpenor, a Homeric figure with special significance in his poetry.® 
Elpenor, said Seferis, represented ‘the soft parts of ourselves [...] which we feel around us 
like stagnant waters’. He is the opposite of the ‘hero’. Seferis pointed out that he used 
this latter word not in Carlyle’s sense but in the Homeric sense;® that is, in connection 
with ‘the sorrowful warmth about human fate’, of which he spoke, as we have seen, in Six 
Nights regarding book 6 of the Iliad. 

‘In Seferis’ poetry and poetics light plays a key role. It is the centre of a nexus of 
allusions, from Homer and ¢é0¢ yedioio on; an extreme temporal experience and an 


60 D3.262. 

61 M4.348; see Appendix below. 

62 Kokolis’ interpretation (Le@epixd, 38) seems to agree with the reaction of the Harvard audience; for a 
different view see Maronitis, H noiynan tov Iimpyov Xepépy, 121, though without further analysis. 

63 See G. P. Savvidis, Metapopddceig tov EAnývopa otny vég ehAnvixy notnon. Anétov Elpa [déovvt otov 
Tákn Xıvórovio (Athens 1981) 15-22, Keeley, Modern Greek Poetry, 53-67, and N. Vayenas, O mointi¢ kai o 
xopevtýç: pa e€étaan TNG nomtikýç Ko tys ToInons tov LePépy (Athens 1979) 271-5, but without reference to 
‘The Last Day’. 

64 D241. 

65 D2.39: ‘dev sivat Temes, sivor EAmjvogec. [...] Homes (ouno évvoig, óx, y1% óvo tov ĝeoú, 
KagAatAiKn)’. This reference to Carlyle by Seferis in 1949 is not irrelevant to the popularity of the Scottish 
historian, and especially of his book Heroes and Hero-worship, in Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany (see 
how Carlyle was presented in an article of 1945: J. S. Schapiro, ‘Thomas Carlyle, prophet of fascism’, Journal 
of Modern History 17.2 (June 1945) 97-115). See also how Metaxas himself referred to Carlyle in his Diary on 
1 September 1921: ‘About to finish reading Carlyle; I have had such a great book around me for so long and did 
not realize it’ (Diary III, 125, quoted in P. J. Vatikiotis, Popular Autocracy in Greece, 1936-1941: A Political 
Biography of General loannis Metaxas (London 1998) 115-6). 
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ultimate goal. But it is always connected (like humanity itself) with Greek nature — not 
with electric light.” And it can be attained only by people who can endure pain, darkness 
and loneliness — not by people, like the couple of the last lines in ‘The Last Day’, who 
seek the illusion of security offered by electric light, turned on with an easy and quick 
movement, in a private, closed world.® Their words, with their blunt ‘I’m sick of the 
dusk’, are a negation of light for fear of darkness. The couple seem to encapsulate a stance 
to which Seferis referred when he said in ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’: ‘As long as they let the 
people be, anybody could govern.’ If we were to draw a parallel from the Iliad, this 
couple would bring to mind the scene of Paris and Helen in book 3 as they go to bed.” 

In June 1941, a few months before starting on the writing of ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’, 
Seferis copied a passage from Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann, as he found it (in 
translation) in the French periodical Esprit: ‘Be certain [...] that the human spirit recedes 
or dissolves when it ceases to occupy itself with the external world [...] Our times are 
times of decline; they turn away from reality; they become more and more subjective’.”! 
The sense of family and home, conveyed by the couple in the last lines of ‘The Last Day’, 
with the emphatic repetition of the phrase ‘let’s go home/let’s go home’, corresponds well 
to such ‘subjective’ times. This is in sharp contrast to the sense of companionship and 
collective responsibility, which the speaker himself of ‘The Last Day’ finds in the private 
but not ‘subjective’ scene of Hector, Andromache and Astyanax in book 6 of the Iliad: that 
is, in the image of ‘the wife and child for whom it is so hard and yet so necessary for the 
hero to face death’.” 


66 See indicatively ‘Agianapa I’ (with D3.166-7), ‘Summer Solstice’ 12, and ‘Thrush’, where it is Odysseus 
who attains to the light, not Elpenor; see Vayenas, O nomtýç kat o yopevthc, 275-7. For the connection of light 
and darkness with knowledge, truth and madness in ancient Greek literature see R. Padel, In and Out of the 
Mind: Greek Images of the Tragic Self (Princeton 1992). 

67 Note what he wrote in his analysis of ‘Thrush’ in relation to his use there of the Apology: ‘I have a very 
organic feeling which identifies humanity with Greek nature’ (D2.54)) — this nature being depicted in ‘The Last 
Day’ by the images of the cypresses and the sea. 

68 Itis worth comparing these final lines of ‘The Last Day’ with the final lines of ‘Last Stop’ from Logbook 
II, which alludes to “The Last Day’ not least through its title, and is the only poem in which Seferis referred 
explicitly to heroes with the aphorism ‘Ot goeg nooyogoúv ota OKOTELVe’ (95); see Maronitis, H noinon tov 
Ii@pyou Ledépn, 110-1, and 128-9, where a comparison between the two poems is made, though without 
reference to the couple of ‘The Last Day’ as the ‘negative’ of Michalis. 

69 03.31. 

70 Il. 3.380-448; for this scene, in comparison with the scene of Hector and Andromache in book 6, see 
Griffin, Homer on Life and Death, 6-8; also ibid. 5: ‘Paris it was who doomed Troy by choosing Aphrodite and 
the life of pleasure; and since Paris is the archetypal Trojan, the sin of Paris is one in which Troy is inextricably 
implicated.’ This also brings to mind Cavafy’s ‘Trojans’, a poem in which the emphatic repetition of the verb 
‘anopaciCw/decide’ is also reminiscent of the word ‘anémaon’ in ‘The Last Day’. I thank David Ricks for both 
suggestions. 

71 M4.99; cf. D2.50. 

72 Griffin, Homer: The Odyssey, 78. 
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‘The Last Day’ is in fact a pessimistic poem, whose ironic tone could be compared 
with the ‘didactic’ and ‘patriotic’ poetry of the ‘historical poet’? Cavafy, which Seferis 
had studied for the first time seriously in 1936-7, shortly before writing ‘The Last Day’ in 
February 1938.” It was a tone which also permeates his diaries of the period, as is evident 
for example in the description of a meeting held in January 1941 in the ministerial office, 
in which an official spoke (in katharevousa) of the necessity for cultural mobilization: 


Consider [...] the flourishing in Athens during the period of the Persian wars. 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the sculptors, the architects: all the arts flourished 
then. There are a thousand themes around us now for the poet to exploit. You will 
permit me to mention only one: the eve of battle.” 


It is hard not to see the above entry in Seferis’ diary as pointing ironically, in retrospect, to 
those who had not thought about ‘how a man dies’ in ‘The Last Day’, precisely the poem 
which was censored by the Metaxas regime. ‘For Europe and the Balkans, it was a time 
of conservatism and despotism’, Seferis wrote of this period in ‘Manuscript Sept. ’41’, 
immediately after the Pindaric gnome mentioned above about éunpaxtov payavev.’ 
‘The Last Day’ was an indirect but clear response given by Seferis to the ‘orthodoxies’ 
of his time, when words such as ‘country’, ‘family’ and ‘religion’ were in danger of becom- 
ing ‘dead words’, as he would say, during the Colonels dictatorship, about its slogan 
‘Hellas of Christian Hellenes’: ‘Three words dead. Why did you kill them?’.”* ‘The Last 
Day’ spoke of a period of history, like the later dictatorship, for which Thucydides’ words 
about the Corcyra stasis would be apt: ‘And they exchanged their usual verbal evaluations 
of actions for new ones, in the light of what they thought justified’.” And Seferis must 
have paid great attention to this part of the History of the Peloponnesian War as well.” 
‘The Last Day’ was ultimately a response to the question posed in Hdlderlin’s lines 
which Seferis chose as an epigraph to Logbook I, showing the way in which he perceived 
in practice that ‘poetry too is an act’, as he said.” In this respect, it is worth comparing it, 
by way of conclusion, with the poem which closes the collection, ‘The King of Asine’: a 
‘poem of allusions par excellence’, where Homer and the Iliad appear by name for the first 


73 See M3.85-92 and ‘Appendix’. Despite the many differences, the themes of inertia, waiting, surrender, 
even the return home of the people at the end of the poem might owe something to Cavafy’s ‘Waiting for the 
Barbarians’; see also n. 70 above. On patriotic poetry with reference to Aeschylus and Cavafy see D1.202. 

74 M4.13. 

75 D3.29-30. 

76 ‘EAMéic: nvo! EMńvov: moe! Xeuotiavov: nvo! / Toesig AéEetg vekoéc. Tiati tig oxotdoate;’ (‘And 
BAaKeia’, Tetpddio youvacuátwv, BY, 103, with D3.260). 

77 Kod thy etwOviav aiwory tv dvopdtov éc ta Eppa avtnAdacav th ôikarboer (Thuc. 3.82.4); for the phrase 
see Hornblower, A Commentary on Thucydides, 1, 483, with bibliography. 

78 See Tambakaki, ‘AtaB&Covtas tov OovKvdidn’, 88. 

79 ‘Eivor pix nea&n kar n moinon’ (D1.196). Cf. Maronitis, H noinen tov Midpyov Ledépn, 127: “The Last 
Day” constitutes an answer by Seferis to the exhausted model of national poetry and the national poet’. 
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(and in the case of the Iliad, the only) time in Seferis’ poetry,® and where the word ‘poet’ 
appears within the collection for the first time after the epigraph from Hölderlin.®! 

In ‘The King of Asine’ the speaker is accompanied by another person. Although we 
do not have a clear indication as to whether this person is a woman friend, we are most 
inclined to imagine this.** Yet the emphasis is not on the erotic relationship between the 
man and the woman, but on the sense of companionship, exactly as in “The Last Day’. In 
the search for the old, forgotten king, whose city was only mentioned by Homer in the 
Iliad, the speaker and his woman friend walk together over the ruins of Asine, experience 
the sea, touch the ancient stones. It is within this context that a differentiation between 
the speaker and his woman friend appears: when in the middle of the poem the speaker 
refers to the poet, pointing, as it seems, to his own identity: ‘Kt o nointis «oyonrogeí 
KOUTECOVTNG TIC NETQES kat AVaQwWTIETAL’ (40).% 

The speaker in ‘The Last Day’ bears great similarity to this speaker-poet of ‘The King 
of Asine’. Although he is not referred to as a poet, he is clearly not a soldier. He is a man 
whose reading of ancient war texts brings about a sort of identification of past with 
present, by means of which he asks himself about politics, life and death in the most 
personal way. He is, one could say, a ‘historical poet’ himself, with the question ‘how 
does a man die?’ being the tangible vestige of the temporal identification pertaining to his 
‘historical sense’. And on a biographical level, he points to what Seferis wished to think of 
as his ‘deepest self’, when he wrote in ‘Manuscript 41’: 


my life [...] has unfolded along two parallel roads — one road of obligations, 
patience and compromises, and another road trodden without concessions, freely, by 
my deepest self.* 


‘The Last Day’ can also be seen as a bitter poem about the ‘nayvidv of Seferis’ own life 
— the man who wrote this poem two months after taking up his duties in the Foreign 
Ministry as director of the Foreign Press Section of the Under-Ministry of Press and 
Tourism, in December 1937.85 


80 Ricks, The Shade of Homer, 158; for other references to Homer see P252 and Seferis, Tetpddio 
yopvacpatey, BY, 42. 

81 One may conjecture that the writing itself of ‘The King of Asine’ would have been different, if ‘The Last 
Day’ had not been omitted from the first edition of Logbook I. As he told T. S. Eliot, Seferis wrote the final 
form of ‘The King of Asine’ in January 1940, after two years’ gestation, ‘triggered by the necessity of filling two 
typographical pages which had been left blank’ (D2.203); see Yatromanolakis, ‘O Buaididég tng Aaivns’, 67-8, 
and Beaton, George Seferis, 182. Had ‘The Last Day’ not been censored, these two blank pages would not have 
existed. 

82 Cf. Yatromanolakis, ʻO Baotdidcg tg Aotvys’, 76, and Beaton, George Seferis, 182, with Zepépne Kau 
Mapa, Addnioypudia, A’ (1936-1940), ed. M. Z. Kopidakis (Heraklion 1989) 295 (photograph of Maro at 
Asine). 

83 Cf. also K. Krikos-Davis, ‘The king of Asine, Makriyannis, Seferis and ourselves’, BMGS 25 (2001) 200. 
84 D3.18. 

85 For the circumstances under which Seferis accepted this job see Beaton, George Seferis, 155-7. 
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Appendix: The Dateline of ‘The Last Day’ 


Any examination of ‘The Last Day’ in connection with the historical context of its writing 
cannot leave untouched the issue of its dateline, all the more so since this is a central one 
in the literature on the poem. 

The problem can be summarized as follows. After having been left out of Logbook I, 
owing to the Metaxas censorship, ‘The Last Day’ was first published in 1944 in the 
periodical Ta Nea Grammata bearing the date 1938. The same date appeared again when 
the poem was published as an appendix to Seferis’ next collection, Logbook II, in 1945. 
This is also the date found in the poet’s archive, only in a more precise form: ‘12 Feb. 
°38’.86 Yet in 1950, in the collected edition of Seferis’ poems, where at last it took its 
place in Logbook I, ‘The Last Day’ bore a ‘new’ dateline, which placed the writing of the 
poem one year later: ‘Athens, Feb. ’39’. This became its ‘official’ dateline, since it has 
accompanied the poem in all the later editions of Seferis’ Poems since then. 

The question arises: how can this discrepancy between the two datelines be 
explained? And if the ‘true’ date of the poem’s writing is that of ‘Feb. ’38’, as seems almost 
certain, then was the ‘new’ one the result of a misprint, which Seferis overlooked in 
the ensuing editions too?” Or was it a deliberate mistake on the poet’s part, a sort of 
falsification, as it were, most probably aiming to link the poem more closely with the 
imminent war? The view suggested here is in accord with the latter one, but focuses 
more on how the investigation about the dateline may provide new insights into the 
specific place of the poem within the collection, and more particularly into its connection 
with the poem which follows it, ‘Spring AD’. 

‘Spring AD’ alludes from the start to the folk-song sung by the woman in ‘The Last 
Day’, as a sort of modern counterpart: ‘nM pe THY &vo1EN [...] rád to kaokao [...]’ 
(1, 4-5). But it also contains a reference to old men, this time not to some wise old 
teachers who left us without guidance, but to old men who fulfilled the gloomy prediction 
of ‘The Last Day’. The lexical affinities between the relevant lines of the two poems are 
eloquent: ‘Tny aAAn avyń [...] óa magudopéva’ (23), says the speaker in ‘The Last Day’ 
and in ‘Spring AD’: ‘o1 yégovtés [...] óda ta maQadmouve’ (21-2). 

Following the examination of the allusions to ancient texts, it can be argued that if in 
‘The Last Day’ the ‘old teachers’ relate to the world of Socrates, the ‘old men’ of ‘Spring 


86 Cf. ibid., 159-61. 

87 Kokolis (Le¢epixd, 40-1) explains why the ‘new’ dateline could be a mistake, on the grounds that the 1950 
edition was not published under Seferis’ meticulous eye, since he was abroad. But even if this might apply to the 
1950 edition, it does not offer a sufficient explanation as far as later editions are concerned. 

88 See Beaton, George Seferis, 161. 

89 For the connection of the two poems through the folk-song of ‘The Last Day’ and the metrical form of 
‘Spring AD’, reminiscent of Maniat laments, see Laoumtzi, ‘K. II. KaPéonc-T. Ledéqng Kor npotó 
teayoost’, 284-7. 
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AD’ relate to the other world, the ‘only one remaining’, that of Anytus or Alcibiades.” 
Moreover, the two poems viewed together convey the sense that the questions of politics, 
life and death are in effect the same, either in a world BC (invoked in ‘The Last Day’) or 
in a world AD (to which ‘Spring AD’ points by its very title). And once more, one can 
bring to mind the main Corcyra stasis section in Thucydides’ History (see also above), 
about human nature: ‘and so there fell upon the cities [...] many grievous calamities, 
such as happen and always will happen while human nature is the same’.?! This view of 
history would also be expressed in the last part of ‘Helen’, another poem of Seferis with an 
unobtrusive reference to Thucydides, this time from Logbook III.” 

Such a view becomes even more evident through the anchoring of ‘Spring AD’ in 
history. The poem, in which the surrender foreseen in ‘The Last Day’ is depicted as a fait 
accompli, is situated in a specific spring AD through its dateline: ‘16 March ’39’. This is 
the only full dateline in Logbook I, and not surprisingly, it is of historical significance: 
the previous day, on 15 March 1939, the government of Czechoslovakia capitulated to 
Hitler. Within this context, the ‘official’ dateline of ‘The Last Day’ enhances the sense that 
this poem is a harbinger of the surrender depicted in ‘Spring AD’, both poems appearing 
to have been written, in succession, on the threshold of the Second World War. 

That the specific place of the poem within the collection was of particular 
significance, and most probably the main cause of the ‘new’ dateline, is corroborated 
by the fact that this dateline appeared only when the poem was published as part of the 
collection, in 1950, and not when it was published individually, in 1944 and 1945. In these 
latter cases it preserved, as we saw, the dateline ‘1938’, like ‘The Return of the Exile’. This 
was a poem which was written (according to the datelines of the archive) a few days 
after ‘The Last Day’ and carried an implicit but severe criticism of the regime, along with 
explicit references to the imminent war, but which has always appeared with the dateline 
‘Spring 38’. On the other hand, in the tables provided by Yiorgis Yatromanolakis in his 
study of ‘The King of Asine’ we can follow the order of the poems of Logbook I in Seferis’ 
archive, in comparison with that in the first edition of the collection in 1940 (from which 
‘The Last Day’ is absent) and in the first collected edition of his poems in 1950. Although 
the arrangement in the latter edition was closer to that of the archive,” ‘The Last Day’ 
constitutes the great exception to the rule, since it had been transferred from its initial, 
fifth place in the archive to the tenth place in the edition of 1950. 

Most importantly perhaps, in Logbook I (as in fact in all of Seferis’ collections), the 
poems bearing a date are always arranged in chronological order, something which means 


90 See pp. 224-5 above. 

91 Koi énénece nodda Koi yadend [...] tak% nóeci, yryvópeva èv Kai xie sueva, wc dv ý av úci 
åvðpónaæv A (Thuc. 3.82.2); trans. C. F. Smith (Thucydides, Loeb edn, Il (Cambridge, Mass., 1930)). 

92 See Tambakaki, ‘Arafátovtaç tov OovKvdidn’, 92-6. 

93 Cf. Vitti, Bbop& Kaz AOyos, 149, and Yatromanolakis, ‘O Bacıhiáç tys Acivyc’, 25. Cf. also p. 235 below. 
94 See also Beaton, George Seferis, 446 (n. 12). 
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that a to-and-fro in time never exists. In this context, it would not be possible to go from 
‘Spring ’38’ (in ‘The Return of the Exile’), back to ‘Feb. ’38’ (in ‘The Last Day’), and then 
again forward to ‘16 March °39’ (in ‘Spring AD’). In order to place ‘The Last Day’ just 
before ‘Spring AD’, Seferis seems to have had two options: either to omit the dateline (or 
at least the indication of the year, as he did, for example, in the case of the four poems 
between ‘The Return of the Exile’ and ‘The Last Day’); or to change it, thus enhancing 
the impression that the poems were successive entries of a real diary or logbook. The ‘new’ 
date is most probably the result of the second choice, which may also account for a small, 
but no less intriguing detail: the fact that the dateline of ‘Spring AD’, which appeared in 
the first edition of Logbook I in 1940 and in all later editions, was curiously omitted in the 
1950 edition.” For with ‘The Last Day’ bearing the date ‘Feb. ’39’ just ahead of it, the 
surrender of ‘Spring AD’ would naturally be regarded as referring to the events just prior 
to the outbreak of the Second World War (which was fresh in people’s memory in 1950), 
without the need for the exact date of the capitulation of Czechoslovakia to Hitler. What 
seems to have been at issue was the connection of both ‘The Last Day’ and ‘Spring AD’ to 
the imminent war, as two poems closely bound together, and not only of the former as an 
individual poem. 

If this explanation is valid, then the dateline of ‘The Last Day’ emerges as one of the 
most challenging elements in a systematic examination of the paratexts (to use Genette’s 
term) of Seferis’ poems.” It also raises the question of the relationship between the pre- 
cision at which a historian aims in his work, that is, the need for details to conform with 
reality, and the precision of poetic words — a key question about the relationship of 
poetry, history and fiction for both literary critics and historians.” From this perspective, 
the ‘new’ dateline of ‘The Last Day’ should be added to the large bibliography on the issue 
of myth and history in Seferis, at the heart of which another paratextual element always 


95 See Yatromanolakis, ‘O BaotAiac tho Aoivyc’, 20. 

96 See ibid. 20. 

97 According to Genette, the ‘paratext’ consists of elements such as titles, prefaces and notes (what he calls 
‘peritext’), and elements such as interviews, reviews, private letters, and other authorial and editorial dis- 
cussions outside of the text in question (what he calls ‘epitext’). These elements on the threshold of a text help 
to direct its reception by its readers; see G. Genette, Paratexts: Thresholds of Interpretation, trans. J. E. Lewin 
(Cambridge 1997). 

98 For the principle of &«piBeix praised by Thucydides, and on the grounds of which he is regarded as the 
father of ‘objective’ history, see Thuc. 1.22.1, 2. For the question of the relationship of history and poetry as 
raised by Aristotle see S. Hornblower, ‘Introduction’ in S. Hornblower (ed.), Greek Historiography (Oxford 
1994) 33, with bibliography; for recent contributions to the question of Thucydides’ ‘objective’ history see 
T. Rood, ‘Objectivity and authority: Thucydides’ historical method’, in A. Rengakos and A. Tsakmakis (eds) 
Brill’s Companion to Thucydides (Leiden 2006) 225-49, and E. Greenwood, Thucydides and the Shape of 
History (London 2006) (especially the chapter ‘Speaking the truth’). Note also Seferis’ intention of expanding 
on a comparison between the style of Thucydides and Makriyannis; see [pappata Sepépn-Aopevtlaron, ed. 
N. D. Triantaphyllopoulos (Athens 1990) 83, with Z. Lorentzatos, Medétec, II (Athens 1994) 275-6. For the 
issue of poetry and fiction see T. Eagleton, How to Read a Poem (Malden 2007) 31-8. 
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features: the title of Seferis’ collection Mythistorema and the note with which he justified 
the choice of this word, arguing, in respect of its second component, ‘history’: 


HISTORY, because I have tried to express, with some coherence, a situation as 
independent of myself as the characters of a novel.” 


In ‘Monologue on Poetry’ of 1939, Seferis dealt with the issue of the objectivity of the 
logical use of language and the objectivity of poetic discourse. According to his view, the 
precision of the ‘new’ dateline of ‘The Last Day’ lies in the precise emotional effect it 
creates on the reader, by enhancing the poem’s ‘historical perspective’. It functions not as 
an objective piece of information about the history of Seferis’ writing of the poem, but as 
a detail which has ‘an organic significance for the reader by necessity’, as Seferis wrote 
speaking of the precision of Cavafy’s poetry.!% 


99 P314. See, indicatively, R. Beaton, ‘From mythos to logos: The poetics of George Seferis’, JMGS 5.2 (1987) 
135-52 and D. N. Maronitis, Ticw-Mnpoc: npoté&osic Kai vnobéceic yia tH veoeAAnvixy noinon Kor neCoypadita 
(Athens 1986) 155-69 (‘Mi@oc xar 1otogia. oto Hyepoibyio Kataotpmpatoc, I”). 

100 D1.139-44. 

101 D1.389. 
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in the 16 century” 
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The confiscation of monastic properties ordered by Selim II in 1568 served as a catalyst 
precipitating a process of negotiation and mutual accommodation between the centre — 
represented by the sultan and his jurisconsult- and the periphery articulated by the monks. 
Even in formulaic imperial orders, it is apparent that the monastic communities suc- 
cessfully negotiated the terms for the normalisation of the affair, whereas the jurisconsult 
accommodated the Porte’s interests to the local society’s needs. On the local level, the 
judge functioned as a mediator, addressing the monks’ requirements, even if he had to 
transgress a number of Islamic rules and imperial orders. Thus, this case study illustrates 
the gradual transformation of a polity in dialogue with local communities. 


‘All a historian does when she or he attempts the reconstruction of the past by writing it 
down is simply a temporary attesting of the fluidity inherent in the historical process’.! 
In 1568, what is perceived today as a temporary attesting of fluidity was, for the 
subjects of the Ottoman sultan, a reality to be dealt with. Upon his succession to the 
throne in 1566, Selim II ordered a new registration of all imperial orders and deeds validat- 
ing possession of movable and immovable properties. None of the monks in the monastery 
of Saint John the Theologian situated on the remote Aegean island of Patmos and of those 
in Dionysiou monastery on Mount Athos could have predicted the intensity of the legal 


* A first draft of this paper entitled ‘The Aegean Sea in the 16" century: the archives of Patmos monastery’, 
was presented at a workshop organised by the Centre for Byzantine Studies of the National Research Centre of 
Greece, 14 January 1997. I would like to dedicate this paper to the memory of the late Professor Oikonomides 
who suggested the title. I would also like to thank Professor Zachariadou for guiding me through the archive of 
Patmos monastery and for allowing me to see the important firman of Dionysiou monastery. 

1 R.A. Abou-El-Haj, ‘A Response to Linda Darling’s review of Formation of the Modern State: The Ottoman 
Empire Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries’, International Journal of Middle East Studies 26/1 (1994) 175. 
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battle that followed. Luckily we can trace the origins of the dispute and describe the way 
it unfolded until the time when a final settlement was reached between the Porte and 
the monks. The confiscation and repossession of monastic properties illustrates the negoti- 
ation process and the argumentation employed by central and local actors in an effort 
to solve the dispute. This case elucidates efforts on the part of the Sultan to normalize 
complicated — and often conflicting— agrarian and endowment laws. It depicts local 
resistance to the commands of the centre and negotiation between centre and periphery in 
an effort to reach a viable settlement. Finally, it demonstrates the efforts of the local judge, 
ensnared in a web of central commands and local needs. 


The Case 


Selim II’s order to confiscate monastic properties in 1568 took the monks of Mount Athos 
and of Patmos by surprise. It was customary for a new sultan to validate documents issued 
by his predecessors. The monks had failed to foresee the change in regard to the land- 
system and its taxation. This change was initiated by Selim’s father, the illustrious 
Süleyman the Magnificent, otherwise known as the Lawgiver. Süleyman rightfully earned 
this last epithet due to the strenuous efforts of one of his most able subjects, the juriscon- 
sult (seyhtilislam) Ebu’s Suud, who was renowned for reconciling the Holy Law (Shari'a) 
with the Ottoman ‘secular’ law (kanun).? 

Ebu’s Suud had already attempted to create a uniform system with regard to land 
and its taxation, and to redefine general principles. The system that applied in the Balkans 
until his time was based primarily on custom and imperial legislation. Practice, though, 
was not uniform and there was no description of its norms.* Following the tradition of 
Hanafi jurists like Qadikhan, Ibn Bazzaz and Kemalpasazade, Ebu’s Su`ud redefined the 
basic laws on land tenure and taxation.* In 1541 Ebu’s Su`ud addressed the problem of 


2 C. Imber, Ebu’s Su'ud: The Islamic Legal Tradition (Stanford 1997) passim; H. Inalcik, Ottoman Empire: 
the classical age 1300-1600 (New York 1989) 70-73 and ‘Islamization of Ottoman laws on land and land taxa- 
tion’, in C. Fragner, K. Schwarz (eds.), Festgabe an Josef Matuz: Osmanistik- Tiirkologie- Diplomatik (Berlin 
1992) 100-116. 

3 Imber, Ebu’s Su`ud, 122; Inalcik, ‘Islamization’, 157; J. Barnes, An Introduction to Religious Foundations in 
the Ottoman Empire (Leiden 1987); A. Akgündüz, Osmanlı Kanunnameleri (Istanbul 1990); O. L. Barkan, XV 
ve XVIinci asırlarda Osmanlı İmparatorluğunda zirai ekonominin hukuki va mali esaslar, Kanunlar (Istanbul 
1943); H. Lowry, Fifteenth Century Ottoman Realities: Christian peasant life in the Aegean island of Limnos 
(Istanbul 2002) and ‘The Ottoman Liva Kanunnames contained in the Defter-i Hakani’, Journal of Ottoman 
Studies 2 (1981) 43-74; G. Veinstein, ‘Le législateur ottoman face à l’insularité: l’enseignment des Kânûnnâme’ 
in N. Vatin, C. Veinstein, eds., Insularités ottomans (Paris 2004) 91—110. 

4 Imber, Ebu’s Su`ud, 136-7. 
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misappropriation of land and its revenues while drafting the law-book (kanunname) for 
Hungary. Nonetheless, customary practices proved tenacious.’ Thus, the significantly old 
by now jurisconsult had another golden opportunity to rectify whatever he considered to 
be the ‘mistaken supposition’ of peasants (re‘aya) and even of judges on the issue of land 
ownership by supervising the promulgation of a new kanunname for Thessaloniki and 
Skopje (1568-1569). The same kanunname enunciated the legal grounds for ordering 
the confiscation of monastic properties. Thus all title deeds (hiiccets) and endowment 
documents (vakftyes) issued by judges became invalid. 

There could be a number of reasons behind the late response of the monastic com- 
munities to the paramount changes in the system. Like the peasants, the monks had not 
yet grasped the nature of the changes in the law on land.’ Using a legal stratagem, Ebu’s 
Suud categorized all land in the empire as ‘royal demesne’ (aradi’l-mamlaka), apart from 
lands recognized by the sultanic authority as freeholds (miilk). The cultivators had 
acquired the ownership of the usufruct as a loan (‘ariyya). Thus, the entry fee (tapu), . 
which a new occupant paid for his land to the fief holder (sipahi), was the advance rent 
(ticret-i muaccele).* In practice the monks, like the other peasants, continued to treat land 
as their freehold, by selling, buying, pre-empting and exchanging it.? 

Monastic properties other than land, that is vineyards, orchards, mills, shops, houses, 
wine houses, animals and ships were also confiscated on the basis of another legal techni- 
cality. Monastic estates had expanded over the centuries as a result of private and imperial 
patronage. The Byzantine collections of monastic documents are full of smaller and 
bigger gifts and donations." Pious Christians donated part or all of their properties to 
monasteries in order to have the family name commemorated, others because they died 
without issue, or as they entered monastic life. The extent of monastic wealth is 


5 Ibid., 122-136. 

6 See especially the introductory paragraph of the law book where Ebu’s Su`ud explained all these problems: 
Barkan, Kanunlar, 298-99. 

7 For an extensive analysis of the legal tricks employed by Ebu’s Su'ud see Imber, Ebu’s Su`ud, 123-125; 
B. Johansen, The Islamic Law on Land Tax and Rent (London 1988) 84ff; E. Kermeli, ‘Ebu’s Su`ud’s Definition 
of Church Vakfs: Theory and Practice in Ottoman Law’, in R. Gleave, E. Kermeli, eds., Islamic Law: Theory 
and Practice (London 1997, pbk ed. 2001) 146-147. 

8 Imber, Ebu’s Su‘ud 123-124; Kermeli, ‘Church Vakfs’ 146; Inalcik, ‘Islamization’ 159. 

9 Imber, Ebu’s Su`ud 130, fetva n. 17. 

10 A. Laiou Thomadakis, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social and Demographic Study 
(Princeton 1977) 163ff.; P. Charanis, ‘The monastic properties and the state in the Byzantine Empire’, DOP 4 
(1948) 53-118; Mount Athos and Byzantine Monasticism, eds. A. Bryer, M.B. Cunningham, Section III 
(Aldershot 1996); J. Thomas, A. Constantinides Hero, Byzantine Monastic Foundations Documents (Washing- 
ton, D. C. 2000); E. Vranousi, Bofavtivé Eyypaga tis Movis Ta&tpov, I (Athens 1980); N. Oikonomides, Actes 
de Dionysiou, Archives de I’ Athos, IV (Paris 1968); J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidés, and D. Papachryssanthou, 
Actes d’lviron, Archives de l’Athos XIV (Paris 1985); P. Papageorgiou, ‘H ¿v Oeooahovixn povt tv 
Bhataiwv Kat tå petóyiá to’, BZ 8 (1899) 408-10. 
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interrelated with the history of the various regions under Ottoman rule. War and 
conquests were destructive, but recovery was expeditious if diplomacy worked well. Some 
communities, such as most Athonite monasteries, even managed to expand under the 
Ottomans.!! In certain cases the monasteries acted as the representative of the Christian 
peasants to the Porte, assuming the responsibility of paying the peasants’ taxes.” These 
movable and immovable properties accumulated by monasteries were the target of 
Ebu’s Suud who saw a challenge to the imperial authority and finances due to the ever 
increasing privilege of the monasteries, to pay their taxes in a lump sum (maktw). 

In a legal opinion (fetva) included in the imperial order (firman) Aa40 sent to Patmos 
monastery, Ebu’s Su'ud formulated his legal reasoning. It is against the law to endow 
property and make trusts in mortmain (vakfs) for churches. Although Ebu’s Suud 
defended the inheritance rights of the natural heirs of the monks — close and distant 
relatives — in another fetva, under the pressure of monastic communities he eventually 
had to recognize the collective character of monasteries, despite the restraints emanating 
from a legal tradition which does not accept corporations as legal entities.4 By allowing 
monks in a monastery to inherit the properties of deceased monks, he circumvented the 
complicated Islamic laws of inheritance and redefined the monastic vakfs as family vakfs.¥ 

The negotiation between the monasteries and the Porte in an effort to resolve 
the crisis is also of great interest. This process can be seen in two firmans. The first one 
initiated the confiscation and was sent to the monastery of Saint John the Theologian in 
Patmos, on 6 Cemazi’l-ahir 977/17 November 1569. The second reflected the final stage 
of negotiations between the Porte and the monks of Dionysiou monastery in Mount 


11 V. Dimitriades, ‘Ottoman Chalkidiki: an area in transition’ in A. Bryer, H. Lowry, eds., Continuity and 
Change in late Byzantine and early Ottoman Society (Birmingham 1986) 40—41; G. A. Lavriotes Lazarides, Tó 
Ayioy Opoç ueh thy OPapavikny Kat&Ktyatv (Athens 1963) 1-2; J. Haldon, ‘Limnos, monastic holdings and 
the Byzantine state: ca. 1261-1453’, in A. Bryer, H. Lowry, eds., Continuity and Change in Late Byzantine and 
early Ottoman Society (Birmingham 1986) 154-74, 186-88; H. Lowry, ‘The island of Limnos: a case study on 
the continuity of Byzantine forms under Ottoman rule’, in A. Bryer, H. Lowry, eds., Continuity and Change in 
late Byzantine and early Ottoman Society, 250-53; G. Salakides, Sultanurkunden des Athos- Klosters Vatopedi 
aus der Zeit Bayezid II und Selim I (Thessaloniki 1995) 65-76; E. Zachariadou, ‘Ottoman documents from the 
archives of Dionysiou (Mount Athos) 1495-1520’, SF 30 (Munich 1971) 23-30 and ‘Early Ottoman documents 
of the Prodromos monastery (Serres)’, SF 28 (Munich 1969) 11-12. 

12 E. Zachariadou, ‘Loppoary omv ‘Totopia tod Notioavatodikod Aiyaíov (pè &popp TH natmakà 
Dippávia tõv ètõv 1454-1522), Sóuueiktaæ 1 (Athens 1966) 196-98. E. Balta, ‘Recensements ottomans de 
Patmos (XVe-XVIIe s.)’, Peuple et Production: pour une interprétation des sources ottomanes (Istanbul 1999) 
61-75. 

13 In another article I have discussed his employment of legal stratagems to legitimise the confiscation and 
solve a seemingly insuperable problem: Kermeli, ‘Church vakfs’, 147. 

14 Kermeli, ‘Church vakfs’, 149; J. Schacht , ‘Early doctrines on Waqf’, Mélanges Fuad Köprülü (Istanbul 
1953) 443-52. 

15  Kermeli, ‘Church vakfs’, 149. 
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Athos, 13 Saban 976/25 January 1569. It seems that the order to confiscate all monastic 
properties, at least in the Balkans, was a general one, as copies of the firman initiating 
the process are found in almost all monasteries. It is also clear that the confiscation and 
repossession of monastic properties was not initiated at the same time. This is apparent 
in the dating of the firmans sent to the monasteries of Mount Athos and to the Patmos 
monastery. Two reasons are behind the choice of these geographical regions. The first is 
methodological: it is important to examine whether the collective power of Mount Athos 
monasteries determined the negotiation process between the Porte and the monks. In other 
words it would be interesting to see whether the monks of Mount Athos managed to reach 
a more favourable arrangement than the monks of Patmos. The second reason is that the 
repossession process is well documented in the Patmos monastery archive. 

The monasteries then proceeded to negotiate the terms of repossession of properties. 
This process is apparent in the firman of Dionysiou monastery which is particularly 
interesting as it echoes the ‘voices’ of the monks. It includes a petition that outlines what 
is acceptable to the monks and negotiates the terms of the repossession of properties: 


At the present time the monks of the monasteries on the shores of the peninsula of 
Ayonoroz (Mount Athos) in your kadilik have presented a petition to the exalted 
Porte. ‘Our ¢iftliks and vineyards and orchards, fields and mills and shops, houses 
and wine-shops, our animals and winter pastures in the plain of Longos and goats 
and all we have always possessed from old days, in part and in whole, up till now 
in the aforementioned kadilik, the miilks (private possessions) and animals of our 
monasteries [these] were [all] sold by the miri (Treasury) By mutual cooperation, all 
of us have borrowed and acquired a debt of 14,000 golden coins. We, the monks 
living in our monastery, have taken possession of our former lands and animals. We 
bought them back to hold on the following condition. According to the previous 
decision none of the monks in our monasteries has the freehold of our mentioned 
possessions (emlaks), fields, vineyards, windmills, orchards, ciftliks and animals. 
They belong in their entirety to the monasteries on the condition that they are used to 


feed travellers’.”” 


The monks are requesting from the Porte to prevent any interference by local 
authorities in the event of the death or departure of a monk. According to the Islamic law 


16 E.Kermeli, The Confiscation of Monastic Properties by Selim I, 1568-70, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 
(Manchester 1997) Appendix III. The firman from Athos, although anterior to the Patmos one, represents 
a later phase of the affair. It seems that the process was slow and it was not initiated simultaneously in all 
monastic communities in the Balkans. For the Alaca Hisar sancak, see a firman, 22 Rebiii’l-ahir 976/14 October 
1568 in A. Fotig, ‘The official explanations for the confiscation and sale of monasteries (churches) and their 
estates at the time of Selim II’, Turcica 26 (1994) 33-54; P. Wittek-P. Lemerle, ‘Recherches sur l’histoire et les 
status des monastères athonites sous la domination turque’, Archives d’histoire du Droit oriental 3 (1947) 
411-72. 

17 Kermeli, Confiscation, Appendix III. 
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of inheritance, if no heir claims the deceased’s properties, they revert to the Fisc. The rest 
of the monks in the same monastery asked to be recognized as a collective body and not 
as individuals. Thus, should one of them die, his property could not be claimed either by 
his physical heirs, if any, or by the Fisc. They promised to pay in return 14,000 golden 
coins for their possessions on Mount Athos, 130,000 silver coins for their dependencies 
(metochia) in Limnos and outside Athos and 70,000 silver coins as tax (þaraç) per year. 
They concluded the petition with an unprecedented and clear threat: 


If you do not order an imperial document of confirmation, we will sell our pos- 
sessions and pay back the gold we borrowed and we will scatter all around the world; 
it is certain that our monasteries will be deserted and our taxes, which we customarily 
pay in a lump sum (maktu’) each year, will be lost.'® 


The response of the sultan reiterates the reasons for ordering the confiscation and 
grants the monks all their requests. The threat to cease paying their taxes weighs heavily 
on the Sultan’s decision because the monks were paying with the maktu` system, meaning 
payment made in advance. In an apologetic manner, the sultan’s order concludes with the 
reasoning of the centre. The answer is a clear reflection of Ebu’s Su'ud’s legal opinions 
avoiding threats we normally encounter in imperial orders. 


The reason for interfering now is that they [monks] acquired private possessions 
(miilk) by buying and selling royal domains from the peasants. They made them into 
vakf for the benefit of the monasteries and they got title deeds and dedication deeds. 
They have not been paying their taxes which are obligatory by the Holy Law. They 
were paying a tiny lump sum (ciiz’i mukataat verüb). It is patently obvious they have 
damaged the Treasury of the Muslims, clearly acted contrary to the Holy Law, and 
shamefully betrayed the glory of the Sultanate. 


On the local level the monks were eager to conclude the unfortunate affair and repur- 
chase their properties. The required capital was obtained as we have seen, either through 
loan or alms (zyteia). Apart from land, the rest of their properties were repossessed and 
made into trusts for the benefit of the monks, travellers and the indigent. The repossession 
process was completed in the justice court (kadı court) of the near-by island of Kos. A 
series of court proceedings related to the Patmos monastery (hiiccets), dating from 1-10 
Safer 977/16-25 July 1569, illustrates this process. The bulk of transactions are made in 
only one month, from 1-10 Zi’l-kade 977/ 7-17 April 1570 to 21-30 Zi’l-kade 977/28 
April-6 May 1570, as the monks would have to travel to the near-by island of Kos to be 
present in court. These hiiccets include documents of sale and validation of vakfs. 
Husam son of Murad was the judge on Kos and validated all sale documents,” whereas 


18 Kermeli, Confiscation, Appendix III. 
19 Kermeli, Confiscation, Appendix IV. 
20 Kermeli, Confiscation, Patmos File IV, 8, 10-17, 19-40, 42-48. 
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his deputy a certain Hasan, son of Kemal, put his seal on all documents making the new 
acquisitions into valid and irrevocable trusts.” By personally supervising the sale, the 
judge indicates what is important for the Porte.” The discretion of the judge in adjudi- 
cation is apparent in a series of irregularities in the drawing of the documents. We can 
divide them into technical irregularities and irregularities of substance. Ergene questions 
the degree to which judicial entries in the judge’s book reflect ‘realities’. According to him 
the nature of the connection between the actual processes in the Ottoman court and their 
recording ‘may not be as direct or immediate as has been generally assumed in literature’.” 
By claiming that the entries were the ‘translations’ of dispute into the language of court, 
he questions the representative power of these documents and anathematises scholars’ 
tendency to accept them as accurate depictions of past realities.” Despite the fact that the 
hticcets of Patmos monastery were notary deeds and had a certain degree of formalistic 
rigidity in their drawing, as they were supposed to follow certain established rules, the 
kadı of Kos seems to have used his own discretion.» 


I. Technical-Structural Irregularities 


One cannot fail to notice the uniqueness of the hiiccets of Patmos. Upon close scrutiny 
they defy a number of standard traditions and rules. In documents of this kind, the two 
parties meet in court, their names are registered, and then each one proceeds to make 
a statement (ikrar). The statement of the seller describes the property to be sold, its 
boundaries, if it is landed, or the particulars for movables, and the price. When the buyer 
accepts the property in his statement and the price, as set by the seller, the transaction is 


21 Kermeli, Confiscation, Patmos File IV, 4-7, 9, 18, 41, 52-63. 

22 R. Gradeva, ‘Orthodox Christians in the Kadi courts: the practice of the Sofia sheriat court, seventeenth 
century’, Islamic Law and Society 4/1 (Leiden 1997) 57-60; I. Ortaylı, ‘On the role of the Ottoman-Kadi in 
provincial administration’, Turkish Public Administration Annual 3 (Ankara 1976) 18. 

23 B. Johansen, ‘Formes de language et fonctions publiques: stéréotypes, témoins et offices dans la preuve par 
P écrit en droit musulman’, Arabica 44 (1997) 333-76; B. Ergene, Local Court, Provincial Society and Justice in 
the Ottoman Empire: Legal Practice and Dispute Resolution in Çankırı and Kastamonu (1652-1744) (Leiden 
2003) 141; ‘Evidence in Ottoman courts: oral and written documentation in early-modern courts of Islamic 
law’, Journal of the American Oriental Society 24/4 (2004) 471-91, and ‘Document use in Ottoman courts of 
law: observations from the sicils of Çankırı and Kastamonu’, Turcica 37 (2005) 83-111. 

24 Ergene, ‘Document use’, 85. 

25 U. Heyd, ‘Some aspects of the Ottoman fetvas’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 32 
(1969) 35-56; J. Wakin, The Function of Documents in Islamic Law: The Chapters on sales frome Tahawi’s 
Kitab al Shurút al Kabir (New York 1972) 41. There are numerous treatises to facilitate the scribes’ work. Ebu’s 
Sw`ud wrote two treatises, one was instruction to his clerks and the other was about the correct use of language. 
See Imber, Ebu’s Su“ud, 22. 
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complete. In the hiiccets of Patmos, the procedure is reversed because the ikrar of the 
buyer precede that of the seller, in this case the representative of the Treasury. This is 
in violation of Tahawi’s rules, as set up in his chapter on sales. According to him, the 
statement of the seller should be registered first, because the seller initiates the sale and the 
buyer is the one who then accepts it. There are many reasons why this judicial procedure 
was necessary. In court, accepting the price implies that the seller has given his permission. 
Also, by putting the buyer’s statement second, he is protected against future false claims 
on the part of the seller in a potential lawsuit in which he could argue, for example, 
that the buyer acquired the property by usurpation (gasb). Since this procedure in the 
provincial court of Kos is reversed an obvious suggestion would be to suppose that the 
judge of the provincial court on Kos was ignorant of the procedure and incompetent. 
However, by examining other entries in the archive signed by the same judge, we discover 
his adherence to the rules.” Evidently the judge had his own reasons. Perhaps by placing 
the statement of the buyer first, an association was made with the legal concept of 
presumption. When there is no proof, presumption operates in favour of the second 
litigant. It is his statement supported by oath that is admitted as stronger.” In such a case, 
therefore, the statement of the representative of the Treasury would be second in order 
to protect him against the buyer’s future claims. If we accept this hypothesis, then it is 
apparent that the judge of Kos had the interest of the state at heart. 

By contrast, another major irregularity shows that the judge made an effort to keep 
the monks content. After sale was complete, the monks would proceed to validate their 
repossession as irrevocable trusts. The rules are set by Ebu’s Su'ud. As long as properties 
are not dedicated to the monastery but rather to poor monks, travellers, and the indigent 
the legal process follows the general Islamic rules on trusts.” The procedure is followed 
strictly in the vakifname of Orfani, a dependency of Dionysiou monastery. Daniel, son of 
Manoli the prior, appeared in court with all his title deeds. He delivered the trust to 
his trustee (Miitevelli) on the condition that the income will be used for the benefit of 


26 The hiiccets in the court compilations follow this mainstream Islamic law pattern. See Şeriyye Sicilleri. 
Mahiyeti toplu katalgu ve secme hükümler II (Istanbul 1989) 19-30. The same applies to entries from Bulgaria 
in the seventeenth century. See Gradeva, ‘Legal procedure in the kadi’s court according to the documents in the 
kadi’s sijills in Bulgaria (17™ century)’, paper presented to the ‘Islamic, Hebrew, Ottoman Law’ conference 
(Manchester 1991) 4-7, 

27 Patmos, File III, 3, 24, 26, 29, 41, 44. 

28 Wakin, The Function, 56; J. Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law (Oxford 1964) 194. 

29 Following Qadikhan’s prescriptions, the founder must make his freehold into a trust and deliver it to the 
trustee of his choice. Because of disagreement in Islamic law about the process, the founder is then expected to 
abrogate the dedication quoting the opinion of Abu Hanifa. The trustee will employ the opinions of Abu Yusuf 
and Shaibani to enable the judge to proclaim a verdict in his favour, since their opinion is accepted in practice. 
Thus the trusts could become valid and irrevocable. For the advice of Ebu’s Swud on the matter see, M.E. 
Diizdg, Seyhiilislam Ebussuud Fetvaları (Istanbul 1972) d. 299, 76; Imber, Ebu’s Su“ud, 148. 
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poor monks and travellers.” According to the Islamic laws on trusts, the property to be 
dedicated should be the freehold of the founder. One cannot make as vakf, property that 
is not clearly his/hers.*! In the case of Patmos, however, the judge, or rather his deputy, 
made the properties into valid and irrevocable vakfs fifteen days before their repurchase 
from the Fisc.* It would be naive to suppose that the kadı was not informed of the irregu- 
larity. Due to this irregularity he refrained from sealing these documents personally. The 
reason for such an astonishingly high disregard for Islamic law can be adduced from 
the imperial order sent to the judge of Kos and the representative of the Treasury on 17 
November 1569. 


You should register in a registration book (defter) all church vakfs in the said district. 
If the priests and the monks accept [to pay] the standard tapu a stranger” would pay, 
upon their acceptance, you should put the vakfs attached to each church in the 
manner set forth, in their charge. Take the tapu tax for the Treasury, give them title 
deeds and let them have the disposal of them. If, however, they do not accept the 
vakfs attached to the churches and for the settlement due an outsider would pay, you 
should give the properties to others among the peasants who request them. 


Obviously the monks would be eager to ensure that outsiders did not snatch their 
properties. The Sultan gave them a priority over the peasants. The monks must have used 
as an argument for the reversal of the procedure a phrase in the firman saying ‘put their 
properties in their charge (‘uhdelerine edüb) and then collect the tax and give them title 
deeds’. Making properties into inaccessible trusts was the best method of taking charge of 
them. By viewing the activities of a group of peasants who bought former properties of the 
monastery, we are better able to understand the fears of the monks. The judge exercised 
all limits of discretion to mollify the monks. Though aware of the transgression of the law, 
the judge accommodated local demand, while he also refrained from personally sealing 
these documents. 


II. Irregularities of Substance 


Husam Efendi also seems to treat favourably a group of Christians buying former 
monastic properties in court. The interaction between these Christians and the judge 
seems to be peculiar. Although Ebu’s Stud repeatedly forbade the sale of arable land and 


30 N. Papazoglou, Metagpacuéva Tovpxixk Eyypaupa toi} Metoyiov Opeavy tig Movig Atovuciov tod Ayiov 
‘Opoug (1576-1733) (Kavala 1987) Appendix 2. 

31 Diizdag, Ebussuud Fetvaları, d.301, 76; Schacht, ‘Early Doctrines on Waqf’, 447-49. 

32 Patmos, File IV, 5-7, 13, 24-28, 30-39, 41-53. 

33 Kermeli, Confiscation, Appendix II. 
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explained in the imperial orders his legal reasoning, the local judge in Kos applied different 
rules to different groups. When the monks attempted to repossess their lands, Ebu’s 
Su‘ud’s prescriptions were precisely followed. They bought only the usufruct of fields and 
they were forbidden from using them as private property.** 

The judge however, was not as meticulous when registering transactions between the 
representative of the Treasury and lay Christians. On the same day he granted the usufruct 
of fields to monks, 1-10 Zi’l-kade 977/ 7-17 April 1570, he registered the sale of lands to 
three Christians with a final and irrevocable sale. Yorgi Nimeku, Izmali Nimeku and 
Izmali Alyu Christians from Kalymnos Island castle bought a field (tarla) of one kile sown 
with seed and five beehives that were formerly the trust of Kire church, a dependency of 
Patmos monastery.’ In his statement Ahmet Celebi, the representative of the tax collector 
(emin) of Rhodes, Yakub Bey, sold the field for 200 silver coins with a definite and 
irrevocable sale (bey`i kat`i ile bey edüb). The same Christians together with a certain 
papa Constandin Samila bought on the same day another field of 6 kile sown with seed 
belonging to the same church with a definite sale. Their acquisitions included also a 
vineyard with olive trees in Kato Yalos and Arkos in Kalymnos, former trust of Kebere 
church, dependency of Patmos monastery, for 300 silver coins.” These Christians from 
Kalymnos Island must have been testing the flexibility of the judge when they attempted 
to buy in another entry, apart from fruit bearing trees also the land beneath.” It was a 
popular belief that planting trees densely, to prevent any other crop from growing, led to 
de jure ownership of the ground. As Imber has argued, Ebu’s Su'ud rejects this view and 
claims that if the plants are removed the land reverts to the Treasury.” Both the judge and 
the tax collector probably knew this. The latter in his statement accepted the sale of the 


34 The phrase used is as follows: ‘I have given the aforementioned field to the said monk for a tapu of 
2000 silver coins. I have received the tax on behalf of the Treasury. From today the monk should plough and 
cultivate it. No one should interfere, if he pays his taxes’. Patmos File IV, 8; 14; 32. 

35 Patmos, File IV, 43. 

36 Patmos, File IV, 17. 

37 Patmos, File IV, 38. 

38 Patmos, File IV, 48. 

39 For orchards and trees in Ottoman law see C. Imber, ‘The status of orchards and fruit-trees in Ottoman 
law’, Tarih Enstitüsü Dergisi, Prof. Tayyib Gökbilgin Hatıra Sayısı (Istanbul 1982) 763-74; H. Inalcik, 
‘Islamization’, 102-103. It is important to note the striking resemblance between the treatment of trees and 
orchards in Ottoman law with the Byzantine laws of emphyteusis. The term in Greek means ‘planting’. The 
peasant who planted trees in someone else’s property acquired the usufruct of the property on condition he 
did not leave the property unattended. His right on the property can be transferred and inherited. The only 
obligation is to pay yearly a tax called emphyteutikos kanonas or emphyteuma, either in kind or in money. In 
addition, the peasant is obliged, if he sells his right or transfers it, to ask the permission of the owner who in 
return can levy, for his permission, up to 2% of the value of planting. This tax is called eisdektikon. See for 
more information on emphyteusis, M. Kaser, Das römische Privatrecht: Die nachklassische Entwicklungen, 
Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft X.3.3.1-2 (Munich 1975) 308-12; I. Konidaris, Tò Aikaiov tis 
HovactypiaKis nepiovcias, &nó toð You péypi Kai toð 120v aidvos (Athens 1979) 195-201. 
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trees but refrained from the mention of the land. In this case, because the statement of the 
Christians precedes, the representative of the central administration is invested with 
the right to omit an item, another obvious advantage of the reversal of the procedure. 
However, although the Christians of Kalymnos Island failed to appropriate the land 
upon which fruit-bearing trees grow, Papa Marko, acting as the agent for his son Nikitas 
residing inside the Leros castle, succeeded. On the same day, he bought a vineyard and its 
ground, again a former property of the monastery, for 210 silver coins.” 

Unpleasant as the affair might have been, even incomprehensible in all its legal 
technicalities for the monks, it demonstrates effectively that the monks understood the 
complexities and peculiarities of the system. When they petitioned to the Sultan they 
were firm on the conditions they attached to the normalization of their status. By openly 
threatening to disperse and deprive the Fisc of valuable income, they managed to have 
their voices heard by the centre. Unfortunately, our sources cannot provide us with 
an answer concerning the web of social support they were employing. Most importantly, 
the sources remain silent as to who advised them in their course of action. It would 
be interesting to know if their verbalization of a threat to the Sultan was a result of 
calculating information from inside, or an act of desperation. 

On the other hand, the centre, be that the Sultan himself or his jurisconsult Ebu’s 
Su ud, were quick to understand the repercussions of their actions and alleviate concerns 
arising from them. Ebu’s Suud exhibited all his mastery in Islamic law in order to 
accommodate the monks’ needs as long as they accepted the new arrangements. Thus, the 
Byzantine monastic collectivity was recognized even if Ebu’s Suud had to employ legal 
stratagems. 

When the affair was transferred to the local level, the judge of Kos was even more 
adventurous than the jurisconsult. He used his own discretion to safeguard the interests 
of the centre. By reversing the procedure he furnished the seller i.e. the Fisc, with an 
advantage against future claims. Amidst the ‘chaos’ following the order of confiscation, 
he lent a sympathetic ear to the monks’ fears of losing their properties to outsiders. He 
allowed them to rededicate their properties, before they had acquired full ownership, in 
direct defiance of Islamic law. The limitations of our sources again do not permit us to 
explore more the web of local actors and their interaction with the judge. Thus, we cannot 
explain the reasons for his favouritism towards the Christians of Kalymnos and Leros 
islands. Because the same names are involved in illicit transactions of land, we can only 
suspect that their ties must have been strong. After all, the judge transgressed the most 
important of the Sultan’s orders. He alienated public property, and this may be seen as an 
instance of corruption. Whatever the case though, the judge had been instrumental in 
keeping all sides content. 

Since the confiscation and repossession of monastic properties in the late 16 century 
affected many monastic communities in the Balkans, the affair allows us to draw interest- 
ing conclusions on issues concerning the centre and periphery, as well as decline and 


40 Patmos, File IV, 42. 
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transformation in the Ottoman Empire. Based on Serif Mardin’s seminal work on centre 
and periphery“ scholars primarily concentrated on the definition of the terms and the 
examination of the power of the centre vis-a-vis local ‘elite’ groups”. The centre-periphery 
discussion became part of the extensive discourse on the Ottoman polity as an extreme 
patrimonial state and subsequently as the main constituent of decline. According to 
the advocates of this approach, the earlier period until the end of the 16 century is 
characterized as a kind of ‘enlightened’ despotism.“ 

The deconstruction of the Ottoman decline paradigm was initiated by specialists 
who, as Darling argues, felt that it fails to explain Ottoman transformation and change. 
According to Darling ‘it is teleological: because we know that eventually the Ottoman 
became a weaker power and finally disappeared, every earlier difficulty experienced 
becomes a ‘seed of decline’, and Ottoman successes and sources of strength vanish 
from the record’.** The emphasis put forward in the revisionist approach is not dismissive 
of any of the Ottomans’ efforts to transform and address new challenges but discusses 
the pace of adaptation to new challenges. These new challenges are illustrated 


41 §. Mardin, ‘Center-periphery relations: a key to Turkish politics’, Daedalus 102 (1973) 169-190. 

42 The theme of centre and periphery in the social sciences has been argued with vigour since the 1960s. G.W. 
Lapidus, E.W. Walker, ‘Nationalism, regionalism and federalism: centre-periphery relations in post-communist 
Russia’, in G. Lapidus (ed.), The New Russia: Troubled Transformation (Westview 1995) 79-114; U. Hannerz, 
‘Flows, boundaries and hybrids: keywords in transnational anthropology’ Mana 3/1 (1997) 7-39; S.N. 
Eisenstadt, ‘Mobilization center-periphery structures’, in S.N. Eisenstadt, S. Rokkan (eds.), Building States 
and Nations (London 1973). For the historical approach, see S. Langholm, ‘On the concepts of Center and 
Periphery’, Journal of Peace Research, 8/3.4 (1971) 273-78. For a definition on centrality see J. Galtung, 
‘A structural theory of Imperialism’, Journal of Peace Research 8/2 (1971) 81-117. 

43 B. Lewis, ‘Some reflections on the decline of the Ottoman empire’, Studia Islamica 1 (1958) 111-27 and 
‘Ottoman observers of Ottoman decline’, Islamic Studies 1(1962) 71-87; P. Fodor, ‘State and society, crisis and 
reform, in 15" -17% century Ottoman Mirrors for Princes’, Acta Orientalia Hungarica 60 (1986) 217-40; 
D. Howard, ‘Ottoman historiography and the literature of ‘decline’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries’, 
Journal of Asian History 22 (1988) 52-77; H. Inalcik, ‘The heyday and decline of the Ottoman empire’, The 
Cambridge History of Islam, I (Cambridge 1970) ‘Centralization and decentralization in Ottoman adminis- 
tration’, Studies in Eighteenth Century Islamic History, T. Naff, R. Owen (eds.) (London 1977) 27-52; 
M. Heper, ‘Center and Periphery in the Ottoman empire: with special reference to the nineteenth century’, 
International Political Science Review 1/1 (1980) 81-105. 

44 H. Gerber, State, Society and Law in Islam: Ottoman law in Comparative Perspective (New York 1997) 
129; S. Faroghi, ‘Crisis and change, 1590-1699’, in H. Inalcik, D. Quataert (eds.), Economic and Social History 
of the Ottoman Empire, 1300-1914 (Cambridge 1994) 411-636. 

45 L. Darling, Revenue-Raising and Legitimacy: Tax Collection and Finance Administration in the Ottoman 
Empire 1560-1660 (Leiden 1996) 5. 

46 R. Murphey, ‘The Veliyuddin Telhis: notes on the sources and interrelations between Koçi Bey and 
contemporary writers of Advice to Kings’ Belleten 43 (1979) 547-61; R. A. Abou-el-Haj, ‘The Ottoman 
Nasihatname as a discourse over ‘Morality’, Revue d’histoire maghrébine 14 (1987) 15-30. S. Demirci, 
‘Complaints about Avâriz assessment and payment in the Avariz-tax system: an aspect of the relationship 
between centre and periphery: a case study of Kayseri, 1618-1700’, Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 46/4 (2003) 437-74; R. Murphey, ‘Continuity and discontinuity in Ottoman administrative theory 
and practice during the late seventeenth century’, Poetics Today 14 (1993) 419-43. 
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in the negotiation efforts between the two sides and function as evidence of transfor- 
mation, transgressing our traditional views on periodization, since even the advocates of 
transformation argue that change did not occur before the beginning of the 17" century.” 

With regard to Ottoman legal studies, the decisions and acts of both the jurisconsult 
in Istanbul and the judge on Kos renegotiate the image of the Sultan as the sole protector 
of the aggrieved, inherent in the official ideology. This image somewhat alienates 
the other actors in the administration of justice, presenting them as mere instruments of 
‘divine’ justice. The legal opinions of Ebu’s Su`ud, regardless whether they are an example 
of independent reasoning (ijtihad)? or a manipulation of pre-existing concepts, demon- 
strate a well balanced accommodation of both the needs of the Porte and the demands of 
the local society". Thus, the role of the jurisconsult goes beyond that of a subservient 
subject. 

In addition, the issue of judicial corruption, central in the decline-transformation 
debate, is reflected in the actions of the judge in Kos. The degree of judicial corruption, the 
process of adjudication and the exorbitant legalism of the court are issues for discussion. 
The advocates of the decline model consider serious corruption and disorganization as 
responsible for the decline of the efficiency and honesty of the provincial administration.” 
Ergene depicts a very grave picture of the judicial corruption. He claims that corruption 
and illegal practices of the kadis in Anatolia and Rumelia during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were extensive.” Gerber, on the other hand, holds a different opinion, 
based on research of Books of Complaints (Şikayet Defterleri). He concludes that the 
extent of corruption in the Ottoman bureaucracy is probably exaggerated and that ‘the 
supremacy of the kadı in the Ottoman legal system in the post-sixteenth century period 
was undiminished’.** Whether the judge of Kos was corrupt to a greater or lesser degree or 


47 L. Peirce, ‘Changing perceptions of the Ottoman empire: the early centuries’, Mediterranean Historical 
Review 19/1 (2004) 23; J. Hathaway, ‘Problems of periodization in Ottoman history: the fifteenth through the 
eighteenth centuries’ Turkish Studies Association Bulletin 20/2 (1996) 25-31. 

48 Inalcik, ‘Adaletnameler’, Belgeler 2/3-4 (1965) 49-145; Ergene, ‘On Ottoman justice: interpretations in 
conflict (1600—1800)’, Islamic Law and Society 8/1 (2001) 52-87. 

49 M.K. Masud, B.Messick, D. S. Powers, Islamic Legal gnterpretations: Muftis and their fatwas (Harvard 
1996) 28-29; W.B. Hallaq, ‘Was the Gate of Ijtihad closed?’, International Journal of Middle East Studies 16/1 
(1984) 3-41; B. Johansen, ‘Die siindige, gesunde Amme: Moral und gesetzliche Bestimmung (hukm) im 
islamischen Recht’, Contingency in a Sacred Law: Legal and Ethical Norms in the Muslim Figh (Leiden 1999) 
189-219. 

50 Imber, Ebu’s Su ud, 271. 

51 Kermeli, ‘Church Vakfs’, 141-157. 

52 Heyd, Ottoman documents on Palestine, 1552-1615 (Oxford 1960) 49; Inalcik, ‘The Ottoman decline and 
its effects upon the Reaya’, The Ottoman Empire: Conquest, Organization and Economy” (London 1978) 346; 
idem, ‘Tax collection, embezzlement and bribery in Ottoman finances’, Turkish Studies Association Bulletin 15 
(1991) 326-46. 

53 Ergene, Local Court, 109. 

54 H. Gerber, State, Society, and Law in Islam: Ottoman Law in Comparative Perspective (New York 1994) 
182, 173. = 
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not, his independence from the centre is apparent in the number of major and minor trans- 
gressions of rules and laws, although judicial documents are designed to conceal rather 
than reveal such activities. Nevertheless, we cannot argue that his administration of law 
was whimsical, based on his arbitrary discretion. Such a conclusion would have accepted 
a rule-driven orientation attached to the Weberian model of ‘kadı justice’ that ignores, as 
Ergene rightfully argues, the extra-judicial ties between provincial courts and local com- 
munities. In the Ottoman Empire the kadı is more than a judge. He is also a mediator 
and arbitrator and his settlements satisfy the law as well as the needs of the community; 
his role is similar to that played by the kadi of Kos. 

In conclusion the confiscation and re-possession of monastic properties at the end 
of the sixteenth century is an instructive example of the dialogue between centre and 
periphery. The periphery, on the one hand, represented by the monastic communities is 
successfully negotiating the terms for the normalization of their relation with the centre. 
The centre’s decisions, on the other hand, assert the limits of the negotiation, while the 
jurisconsult’s opinions included in the sultanic decrees reflect the accommodation between 
the Porte’s interests and the needs of the locals. Overly schematized paradigms are thus 
replaced by the example of a polity in dialogue with local communities, which undergo 
continual reformation. The activities of the local judge in Kos manifest the extra-judicial 
ties between local courts and local communities. The judge shows flexibility and 
awareness that custom and the needs of the community were fundamental to the 
formation of normative law and practice. The application of law and the procedure in the 
court of Kos (İstanköy) echo the role of the kadı as the mediator who attempts to appease 
all. This role does not, however, inhibit the judge from being involved in petty corruption, 
even if he has to violate explicit orders of the centre. 

The confiscation and repossession of monastic properties in Mount Athos and 
Patmos should not be considered as the seed of decline preceding the seventeenth-century 
crises. It could rather serve as an example of a central administration in negotiation with 
peripheral actors. 


55 Gerber, State, 176; Ergene, Local Court, 115. 
56 Ergene, Local Court, 195. 
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Diglossia and register variation in Medieval Greek’ 


Notis Toufexis 
University of Cambridge 


This article recognizes diglossia as a key phenomenon for the interpretation of the exis- 
tence of different registers in the late Byzantine period (twelfth-fifteenth centuries). The 
main characteristics of Byzantine diglossia are outlined and associated with language pro- 
duction during this period. Learned and vernacular registers are approached as extreme 
poles of a linguistic continuum and linguistic variation as a defining characteristic of a 
diglossic speech community. 


Ever since Karl Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur and most defin- 
itely since H. G. Beck’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur' the literary produc- 
tion of the Byzantine period? is divided into two relatively distinctive branches: ‘normal’ 
literature, composed in some variety of purist Greek, is contrasted with the so-called 
Volksliteratur,) consisting of a more or less established canon of texts written, in the 
words of Robert Browning, ‘in what appears to be a mixture of developing spoken Greek 


* This article, originally presented at the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies (London 2006), 
represents the outcome of research conducted for the research projects ‘A Grammar of Medieval Greek’ at the 
University of Cambridge (2004-present) and ‘Formen der Schriftlichkeit in der griechischen Diglossie des 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit’ (SFB538) at the University of Hamburg (1999-2004). 1 am grateful to Martin 
Hinterberger, Brian Joseph, Peter Mackridge, Marc Lauxtermann and Io Manolessou for their suggestions and 
to David Holton and Marjolijne Janssen for their suggestions and corrections in matters of style. 

1 K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Litteratur, Von Justinian bis zum Ende des Ostrémischen 
Reiches 527-1453 [Handbuch der Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 9, 1] (Munich 1897) 385 ff., Appendix 
with the title Vulgdrgriechische Literatur; H. G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur [Handbuch 
der Altertumswissenschaft 12, 2, 3] (Munich 1971). 

2 Inthe context of the analysis attempted here I am using the end of the 15th century as a terminus for the end 
of the Byzantine era. I am fully aware of the arbitrariness of this decision; seen from the perspective of diglossia, 
however, the socio-cultural changes in the Greek-speaking world during the Ottoman period make such a 
decision tenable. 

3 On the classification and the terminology problems in conjunction with Byzantine Literature see 
M. Hinterberger, ‘How should we define vernacular literature?’, paper given at the conference ‘Unlocking the 
potential of texts: Interdisciplinary perspectives on Medieval Greek’, Cambridge, 18-19 July 2006 (<http:// 
www.muml.cam.ac.uk/greek/grammarofmedievalgreek/unlocking/Hinterberger.pdf> (accessed 31/03/2008). 
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and static purist Greek’.* Such texts first appear by common acceptance in the twelfth 
century.’ 

That this observable distinction between purist and less purist language -cannot be 
used as the sole criterion for such a drastic classification of Byzantine literature was 
obvious to Beck himself. He excludes from his handbook literary texts that are composed 
by reference to earlier models (namely those of Classical or Late Antiquity), models that 
all educated Byzantines felt compelled to follow in their writings;” following this principle, 
a group of texts, composed within the Byzantine (and post-Byzantine) period is included in 
his handbook and thus treated as something different, the so-called Volksliteratur® 

Further to the above, the texts in question share the following common 
characteristics: 


1) They are normally transmitted anonymously. 

2) A considerable chronological gap (of more than one century in many cases) can 
be observed between their date of composition and the time their transmission in 
manuscripts begins. 

3) They do not represent fixed texts: we can observe considerable variation both in the 
existence of altogether different versions of individual texts and in the wording 
between individual witnesses transmitting the same text. 

4) They are composed in a non-standardized, so-called mixed or macaronic language 
incorporating vernacular and learned elements, without any apparent influence from 
Medieval Greek dialects (linguistic features that cannot be attributed with certainty to 
a specific medieval dialect or geographical area).? 


Taking into consideration the manuals,” bibliography" and lexical’ covering the 
Byzantine period, one cannot avoid the impression that the dichotomy between different 


4 R. Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek, 2nd edn (Cambridge 1983) 9. 

5 For a more drastic (and not uncontroversial) approach to the question of the beginning of Modern Greek 
(language and) literature see M. Jeffreys, ‘Modern Greek in the 11th century — or what else should we call it?’, 
Képnocg. Cambridge Papers in Modern Greek 15 (2007) 61-89. 

6 With the notable exception of the Aesop and Alexander tradition, among others. 

7 Beck, Geschichte, XVII. 

8 See C. Cupane, ‘Wie volkstiimlich ist die Byzantinische Volksliteratur?’ BZ 96 (2003) 577-99 for problems 
of this traditional classification and the use of the term Volksliteratur and D. R. Reinsch, ‘Byzanz, Literatur’, in 
Der Neue Pauly. Enzyklopädie der Antike, XIII, 600. 

9 Cupane, op. cit., Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’. See also H. Eideneier, “Tou Ptochoprodromov’, in 
M. Hinterberger, E. Schiffer (eds.), Byzantinische Sprachkunst. Studien zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet 
Wolfram Horandner zum 65. Geburtstag [Byzantinisches Archiv 20] (Berlin and New York 2007) 56-76. 

10 Beck’s Geschichte has its counterpart in H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner 
{Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 5, 12], 2 vols. (Munich 1978). 

11 In the bibliographical supplements of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift the ‘volkssprachliche Literatur’ is 
treated as a different subject with all relevant publications listed under this separate heading. 

12 Vernacular literature of the Byzantine period is covered by E. Kriaras’ Aečikó tç Mecaiwvixic EAAynvixiic 
Onuddovg ypaypateiag (1100-1669) (Thessaloniki 1968- ); for Kriaras’ lemmatization practices in his dictionary 
in relation to the dichotomy discussed here, see his Prolegomena in vol. 4 of the lexicon (Thessaloniki 1975) 
xii-xiv. 
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‘types’ of literature (or written production in general) is reinforced by the different metho- 
dological approaches that are applied to texts with such characteristics. It has been shown 
convincingly that on closer scrutiny this distinction is based mainly on later preconcep- 
tions about Byzantine Literature in general and a conscious or unconscious desire to link 
such texts to the beginnings of Modern Greek literature." In the words of Ihor Ševčenko: 


We either would measure the degree of an author’s Atticism, in fact, the degree 
to which he would succeed in living up to the stylistic and linguistic standards 
established by the Second Sophistics in the early centuries of our era; or we would 
concentrate on the presence in the writings of a given author of elements perceived 
as antecedents or early witnesses of the living, that is modern Greek, language. 
The evaluation of what we saw depended on our ideological preferences. Some of us 
would behave like learned Byzantines had behaved in the past, and either praise 
Byzantine authors for their successful mimesis of antique models, or blame them for 
their failures in the practice of the same mimesis. Others among us would tend to do 
the opposite. They [...] would express sympathy for those authors who introduced 
elements of the popular language, however vaguely defined, into their writings, or 
who would give the impression that they totally espoused that language." 


In recent literature this distinction is described more in terms of genre, structure and 
poetics than of content or linguistic form. This article focuses primarily on the origins 
of the linguistic dimension of this dichotomy. It aims at combining expressed views on 
Byzantine literature with certain aspects of sociolinguistic research that have not been 
utilized in the analysis of language and literature of the Byzantine period until now. 
That there are considerable linguistic differences among texts written in Greek in 
the Byzantine period is not surprising at all. Speakers of Greek in Byzantine (and even 
Early Modern) times distinguished between a sort of ‘proper Greek’, which was con- 
sidered worth studying and cultivating in writing, and the more humble or plain everyday 
language, depreciated by the educated and not considered worth learning or cultivating 
for its own sake." It is a well known fact that written sources from the Greek-speaking 


13 In the context both of the national ideologies and the Modern Greek ‘Language Question’ discourse of the 
nineteenth century: see Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, E. Trapp, ‘Learned and vernacular literature 
in Byzantium: dichotomy or symbiosis?, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 115-29, and Cupane, ‘Wie 
volkstiimlich’ (esp. fn. 7 with further bibliography on the subject), Reinsch, ‘Byzanz, Literatur’. 

14 I. Ševčenko, ‘Additional remarks to the report on levels of style’, JOB 32.1(1982) 220-1. 

15 See P. A. Agapitos, ‘SO Debate: Genre, structure and poetics in the Byzantine vernacular romances of 
love’, Symbolae Osloenses 79 (2004) 7-54, and the comments of several specialists on Agapitos’ paper (54-101). 
16 This fact is well documented with many authors from different periods and centuries referring to it. A 
good overview is provided by Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, and M. Jeffreys, ‘The silent millennium: 
thoughts on the evidence for spoken Greek between the last papyri and Cretan drama’, in C. N. Constantinides 
et al. (eds.), DidéAAnv. Studies in Honour of Robert Browning (Venice 1996) 133-49; see also G. R. Bohlig, 
Untersuchungen zum rhetorischen Sprachgebrauch der Byzantiner mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Schriften des Michael Psellos [Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten] (Berlin 1956). 
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world of the Middle Ages are as a consequence further from the spoken language than 
contemporary texts of other European languages.” 

The defining difference between European languages and Greek is the diversification 
of Latin into more than one vernacular and the linguistic ‘distance’ between these vernacu- 
lars and Latin.! It is therefore possible to speak about ‘Old English’ or ‘Old French’ mean- 
ing the early vernaculars of the ninth or eleventh century and contrast them with Latin 
(still broadly used for all sorts of formal purposes), whereas it is not customary or even 
feasible to use the term ‘Old Greek’? to refer to Greek used during the same period. 
Because of the revival in the use of classicizing registers of Greek in the ninth and twelfth 
centuries,” there is an even older ‘version’ of Greek (verging on Classical Greek) still 
broadly in use.” 

The linguistic situation in the Byzantine period, with the use of different varieties of 
Greek for different purposes is definitely connected” to a social phenomenon relating to 
language use within a speech community and the linguistic attitudes or preferences of 
speakers towards their own native language and other languages or older varieties of their: 
native language which sociolinguistics refers to as ‘diglossia’. 


17 All European vernaculars and more especially Romance languages have a phase of ‘interaction’ with Latin, 
where Latin and the vernacular are used in a ‘mixed’ way and where a ‘diglossia’ situation can be postulated 
(see W. J. Ong, ‘Orality, literacy, and medieval textualization’, New Literary History 16 (1984/5) 1-11; 
M. S. Batts, ‘The “emergence” of medieval German literature’, Mosaic 8 (1974) 135-46; P. Zumthor, ‘Birth of 
a language and birth of a literature’, ibid. 8 (1974) 195-206; R. Wright, Latin and the Romance Languages 
in the Early Middle Ages (London 1991); F. Coulmas, ‘Schriftlichkeit und Diglossie’, in H. Giinther and 
O. Ludwig (eds.), Schrift und Schriftlichkeit = Writing and its Use: ein interdisziplindres Handbuch 
internationaler Forschung [Handbücher zur Sprach- und Kommunikationswissenschaft 10, 1] (Berlin 1994) 
739-45). See also C. Ehler, ‘Verschriftung in den altenglischen Urkunden’, in C. Ehler and U. Schaefer (eds.), 
Verschriftung und Verschriftlichung. Aspekte des Medienwechsels in verschiedenen Kulturen und Epochen 
(Tübingen 1998) 174-88 on the use of both Latin and Old English in Old English acts. 

18 Krumbacher (Geschichte, Il, 787-9) sketches this development right at the beginning of his analysis 
of Byzantine vernacular literature. See also Coulmas, ‘Schriftlichkeit und Diglossie’ and H. and R. Kahane, 
‘Decline and survival of western prestige languages’, Language 55 (1979) 183-198. 

19 Note however that the term ‘Old Athenian’ is conventionally used to refer to the Modern Greek dialect 
spoken in Attica in the period up to the end of the nineteenth century. This shows that, if nothing else, use 
of terminology goes hand in hand with ideologies towards Greek as a linguistic system and the notion of 
continuity from ancient to modern times. 

20 R. Browning, ‘Greek diglossia yesterday and today’, International Journal of the Sociology of Language 35 
(1982) 51. 

21 The puristic attitudes of writers associated with the phenomenon of Atticism (see briefly G. Horrocks, 
Greek: A History of the Language and its Speakers (London 1997) 51, 151f. with further bibliography) have 
significantly contributed to this development. 

22 See Browning, ‘Greek diglossia’, 49-68; E. Kriaras, ‘Diglossie des derniers siècles de Byzance: Naissance de 
la littérature néo-hellenique’ in J. M. Hussey et al. (eds), Proceedings of the XIIth International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies. Oxford, 5-10 September 1966 (London 1967) 283-99, and the response of A. Mirambel, ibid. 
309-13. 
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Diglossia as a term for a specific phenomenon was developed by Charles Ferguson in 
a famous article published 1959.% Ferguson describes a sociolinguistic situation found in 
at least four different and unrelated speech communities. He observes in such diglossic 
settings a distinct functional differentiation in language use: a typologically more complex 
variety is used for all formal purposes (education, administration etc.) and is thus super- 
posed upon the spoken varieties of the speech community. Based on this metaphor of 
superposition Ferguson (and all diglossia-literature after him) uses the terms ‘high’ (H) 
and ‘low’ (L) to refer to the different varieties or registers used in diglossic communities. 

Since 1959 a quite extensive bibliography on the subject of diglossia has evolved, 
making this sociolinguistic situation a well studied phenomenon in a number of different 
settings, cultures and languages.” While Ferguson’s initial definition of diglossia is still 
broadly in use today, consensus on what exactly the defining characteristics of diglossia 
are and a more or less generally acceptable theory on diglossia was developed only lately.” 

Ferguson included Greek as a prototypical case of diglossia, pointing to the use of 
katharevousa (H) and demotic (L) in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; he fails to 
notice the language situation in Byzantine times, although he includes the more or less 
similar case of Latin and the Romance languages in his account of historical diglossia 
cases.” As early as 1902 Karl Krumbacher used the term ‘Diglossie’ in his essay Das 
Problem der neugriechischen Schriftsprache in order to describe the different use of oral 
and written registers in contemporary Greece.”” Krumbacher’s essay, clearly in favour of 
Psycharis’ theses, motivated Georgios Chatzidakis to write his own response, published 
in 1905 together with his own translation of Krumbacher’s essay, thereby producing one 
more chapter on the linguistic debate between him and Psycharis.¥ 

It must have been Krumbacher’s publication (quoted as documentation of the Greek 
case in Ferguson’s 1959 article [p. 326, fn. 4]), among others, that motivated Ferguson to 
connect similar linguistic situations involving different languages and communities to each 


23 C. Ferguson, ‘Diglossia’, Word 15 (1959) 325-40. 

24 There are, for instance, 2900 entries in the bibliography compiled by M. Fernandez, Diglossia: A 
Comprehensive Bibliography 1960-1990 and Supplements (Amsterdam 1993) covering the period 1960-1990. 
25 See vol. 157 of the International Journal of the Sociology of Language (2002), ed. J. Fishman entitled 
‘Focus on diglossia’ and especially the focus article by A. Hudson, ‘Outline of a theory of diglossia’, 1-48. 
One of the best theoretical discussions of diglossia is still F. Britto, Diglossia: A Study of the Theory with 
Application to Tamil (Washington, DC, 1986). 

26 Ferguson, ‘Diglossia’ 337. 

27 K. Krumbacher, Das Problem der neugriechischen Schriftsprache: Festrede gehalten in der öffentlichen 
Sitzung der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen am 15. Nov. 1902 (Munich 1902). Emmanuil Roidis had 
already used the term 51yA@ooia in 1893 to refer to the nineteenth-century language question in Greece in his 
defence of demotic (E. Roidis, Tà sid@Aa: yAwoorn pedétn (Athens 1893), passim). 

28 G. N. Chatzidakis, Tò npéBAnux tic vewtépas ypadouévyc ‘EAAnvixijc nò K. Krumbacher kai &nkvtnoic 
sig adtov bnd Tewpyiov N. Xartıðákı (Athens 1905). See also P. Mackridge, ‘“Sie sprechen wie ein Buch”: 
G. N. Hatzidakis (1848-1941) and the defence of Greek diglossia’, Káunoç. Cambridge Papers in Modern 
Greek 12 (2004) 69-87. 
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other and try to define diglossia as a generalized category describing a particular case of 
language use. 

The so-called Greek case of diglossia has attracted the interest of researchers in the 
field of Byzantine and Modern Greek studies; their major contributions to the discussion 
of the phenomenon can be briefly summarized in the following observations: 


a) The use of demotic and katharevousa in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries can 
only partially be considered a typical case of diglossia? and, 

b) The Byzantine situation has some similarities with nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
diglossia but is very different in some of its key aspects.*” 


There is little doubt that the sociolinguistic situation relating to the use of Greek in the 
period from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, which is the main focus of this article, 
differs considerably from that in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This does not 
necessarily mean, however, that we have to dismiss diglossia as a theoretical framework 
for research on language use during the medieval period. The approach of sociolinguistics 
to diglossia as a theoretical concept has changed considerably since Ferguson’s initial 
conceptualization of the phenomenon.*! In what follows I will try to outline an overview 
of diglossia in the late Byzantine period (from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, or in 
other words from the emergence of Volksliteratur until the end of the Byzantine period). 
My aim is to discuss both language use and the characteristics of vernacular literature 
(outlined above) in the overall context of Byzantine diglossia. In doing so, I will outline 
aspects of diglossia as a sociolinguistic phenomenon, which I consider to be most impor- 
tant for the Greek case in the medieval period. In my discussion I do not exclude refer- 
ences to learned registers, since I consider them to be an organic part of the broader 
diglossic linguistic system of the Byzantine period. 


Diglossia is a case of register variation 


Diglossia should be understood as a case of register”? variation, correlating with or 
triggered by occasions of use, and not dialectal variation, correlating with the place of 


29 See M. Alexiou, ‘Diglossia in Greece’, in W. Haas (ed.), Standard Languages Spoken and Written 
(Manchester 1982), 156-92 and especially A. Frangoudaki, ‘Comment: Greek societal bilingualism of more than 
a century’, International Journal of the Sociology of Language 157 (2002) 101-7. 

30 Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, 2; H. G. Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, 1st edn. (Munich 
1978) 147-8. 

31  Ferguson’s article was initially intended as a starting point and not a full-scale theoretical framework; see 
C. A. Ferguson, ‘Epilogue: Diglossia revisited’, Southwest Journal of Linguistics, 10 (1991) 214-34, 215-20. See 
also Hudson, ‘Outline of a theory’, passim. 

32 My use of ‘register’ is not indebted to a particular theoretical framework. I understand register as ‘a set of 
features of speech or writing characteristic of a particular type of linguistic activity or a particular group when 
engaging in it’ (P. H. Matthews, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Linguistics (Oxford and New York 1997), 
s.v. register). 
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the speaker in the community. This general distinction does not mean that the choice of 
linguistic code has no social dimension, but that diglossia is primarily defined not as 
an individual phenomenon at the speaker level but as a social phenomenon at the speech 
community level.” Within the same speech community there exist two main language 
systems: H(igh) and L(ow). L is used for ‘normal’ everyday and thus mostly oral use, while 
H is never used as a vernacular (at least not in a casual way) and is reserved for 
more formal purposes including most, if not all, written registers. H is in other words 
superposed upon L.* Francis Britto has formulated this distinction as follows: 


Total superposition does not imply that every member of a diglossic community 
knows H and uses H, but merely that there is no portion of the community which 
actually knows H and uses H without also knowing L.” 


All available texts from medieval times are of course written; therefore we cannot say 
much about the exact linguistic features of spoken Greek in the period under examina- 
tion.” We can however be certain that such a differentiation between H and L was extant, 
as described above, during the Byzantine period. The official documents of the Patriarch- 
ate of Constantinople in the fourteenth century,” for example, are composed in a learned 
language that employs different means of rhetoric as necessary, in accordance with 
the function and the recipient of each document or type of document.” Some vernacular 
linguistic elements can admittedly be found in few of these documents:” although their 
existence (and function) allows us to discern different registers within the documents of 
the Patriarchate,” the overall language of the Patriarchate documents of the fourteenth 
century is distinctively learned.*! That this language has very little to do with the spoken 
vernacular of the time is absolutely uncontroversial. Equally uncontroversial is the absence 
of evidence for systematic use of L for formal purposes in the Byzantine period. 


33 See also Ferguson, ‘Epilogue: Diglossia revisited’, 222. 

34 On the metaphor of superposition of H on L in a diglossic community, see above, p. 207. 

35 F. Britto, ‘Tamil diglossia: an interpretation’, Southwest Journal of Linguistics 10 (1991) 61. See also 
Hudson, ‘Outline of a theory’, 5-6. 

36 For this problem see I. Manolessou, ‘On historical linguistics, linguistic variation and Medieval Greek’, 
BMGS 32.1 (2008) 63-79. 

37 Edited in three volumes: H. Hunger and O. Kresten (eds.), Das Register des Patriarchats von 
Konstantinopel, I: Edition und Übersetzung der Urkunden aus den Jahren 1315-1331 [Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae 19, 1] (Vienna 1981); C. Cupane et. al. (eds.), Register des Patriarchats von Konstantinopel, Il: 
Edition und Ubersetzung der Urkunden aus den Jahren 1337-1350 [Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 19, 2] 
(Vienna 1995); J. Koder et. al (eds.), Das Register des Patriarchats von Konstantinopel, Ill: Edition und 
Ubersetzung der Urkunden aus den Jabren 1350-1363 [Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 19/3] (Vienna 
2001). 

38 See H. Hunger, ‘Zum Stil und Sprache des Patriarchatregisters von Konstantinopel: Rhetorik im Dienste 
der orthodoxen Hierarchie’, in H. Hunger (ed.), Studien zum Patriarchatregister von Konstantinopel I 
[Sitzungsberichte der österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse 383](Vienna 1981) 
11-60. 

39 For the nature of these elements and the context of their use see H. Hunger, op. cit. 54-8. 

40 Hunger, op. cit. 59. For the existence of more than one register within H see below, p. 210. 

41 Hunger, op. cit. 52-3. 
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H and L are not single registers but language subsystems 


One of the major differences between Modern Greek and Byzantine diglossia already 
pointed out in the relevant literature (see above, fn. 29 and 30) is that during the Byzantine 
period more than one variety or register can be identified as having the function of H. This 
observation is incompatible with some of Ferguson’s formulations in his initial description 
of diglossia which give the impression that in a diglossia situation the diglossic pair H and 
L consists in each of its parts of a single, more or less homogeneous, register or variety. 

This monolithic conception of H and L was clearly a weakness of Ferguson’s original 
concept: in many existing or historical cases of diglossia H and L are represented by more 
than one variety or register, as is the case for diglossia in the Byzantine period. Britto, who 
extensively studied diglossia in Tamil and identified several different varieties functioning 
as H and L,” proposed the term ‘diasystem’ as ‘a collective denomination, or an abstract 
label, to refer to all varieties sharing certain common features (e.g. the fact that they are 
not superposed, the fact that they are used for conversation, etc.)’.” 

While one does not necessary have to adopt Britto’s terminology, such an approach is 
much more suited for describing the diglossic situation in Byzantine times. It has already 
been observed that H in Byzantine times incorporates at least two distinct linguistic regis- 
ters: classicizing Greek and the so-called ‘Byzantine Schriftkoine’.“ Detailed analysis of 
the language of learned texts from the Byzantine period has come to the same conclu- 
sions.” The exact status of L during the Byzantine period will be clarified in more detail 
below; it has been convincingly argued that it consists of at least two distinct linguistic 
registers or varieties.“ 


The most important characteristic of diglossia in the Byzantine period is 
acquisition 


Faced with the problem that in all languages a distance between formal and informal or 
oral and written language can be observed, and that it is far from obvious how such a gap 
can be measured, researchers of diglossia have proposed sets of formal criteria for identi- 
fying a diglossia situation.” Once examined thoroughly, the particulars of each individual 


42 Britto identifies at least four and three varieties of Tamil used as H and L respectively (Diglossia, 139 and 
132-133). 

43 Ibid., 14, 304. 

44 Hinterberger, ‘How should we define”, 2. 

45 See above, fn. 38, on the documents of the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the fourteenth century and 
I. Ševčenko, ‘Levels of style in Byzantine prose’, JOB, 31.1 (1981) 289-312 on different registers used during the 
Byzantine period. 

46 See Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, 5 ff. and the distinction between ‘demotic’ and ‘vernacular’ 
Greek of the Byzantine period. 

47 For a detailed discussion see Hudson, ‘Outline of a theory’, 9-19. 
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case of diglossia differ from one another: this is even true for the Greek case of the modern 
and medieval period, as noted earlier in this paper (see above, p. 208). What makes 
diglossia cases more homogeneous than they first appear is one characteristic they all have 
in common: H is never acquired as a native tongue.* 

That there is a correlation between acquisition and literacy and language use in the 
Byzantine period has already been pointed out. H. G. Beck, in describing what he considers 
as main characteristics of Byzantine diglossia, makes a clear distinction between idioms 
that have to be learned (‘die gelehrten, zu erlernenden Idiome’) and a more vernacular way 
of expression that draws from the spoken language (‘die aus der gesprochenen Sprache 
schépfende mehr volkstiimliche Ausdrucksweise’).*” Martin Hinterberger identifies at least 
two distinct forms of H (or the learned language, as he calls it), classicizing Greek and the 
literary Koine, which both ‘had to be learned in school’.*° 

From these observations, which can easily be multiplied, we can safely conclude that 
H in the Byzantine period could only be produced by those who had undergone special 
education that without doubt went beyond acquiring simple writing and reading skills and 
included prolonged study of model texts of Classical or Patristic literature.” H program- 
matically draws its typological and morphosyntactic characteristics from older forms of 
Greek and not from the native language of Greek speakers during this period. As a conse- 
quence, it is far from homogeneous, as it incorporates more than one register or variety 
with different linguistic characteristics in correlation both with the genre of each text and 
the educational level of each author. 

Accepting the criterion of acquisition as the defining characteristic of diglossia is sig- 
nificant: it allows us to formulate a sharper definition of this sociolinguistic phenomenon, 
better equipped to capture the specifics of use of Greek in Byzantine times. We postulate 
the existence of diglossia in the Byzantine period not on the basis of the existence of lin- 
guistically different registers but because we can safely assume that an elevated, written 
code with no native speakers is used next to an everyday vernacular. 

While the status of H, seen from the perspective of acquisition, poses no specific 
problems, the same cannot be said for L. Before discussing the status of L in Byzantine 
times from the perspective of acquisition, we have to clarify our object of analysis and 
separate this from available data or evidence of this object. Operating under the assump- 
tion of the existence of diglossia in Byzantine times, the object of analysis, labelled as 


48 Ibid., 23. 

49 Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, 148. 

50 Hinterberger, ‘How can we define?’, 2. 

51 Cf. the example of the Cypriot Neophytos the Recluse, who apparently acquired reading and writing skills 
only in adulthood but managed to become a relatively skilled writer by studying sacred and patristic 
texts (I. Ševčenko, ‘Additional remarks’, 227-8). For more information on Neophytos’s education see 
K. Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint: The Life, Times and Sanctification of Neophytos the Recluse 
(Cambridge 1991) 153 ff. With proper education a native speaker of a language other than Greek could equally 
acquire the ability to produce texts in H. ` 
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part of our theoretical considerations as L, is the actual spoken language used for everyday 
communication, the native tongue of speakers of Greek in the Byzantine period. 

If and to what extent this spoken language is accessible or can be reconstructed 
today is a matter of debate among historical linguists;® its relationship, in the form of 
songs and other forms of oral poetry, with vernacular texts of the Byzantine period is a 
matter of discussion among researchers of the literary production of the period.** What is 
absolutely certain, however, is that all available evidence for the linguistic shape of this 
language has come down to us in the form or written texts. 

Hinterberger distinguishes, with good reason, between ‘demotic’ and ‘vernacular’ 
Greek, in the Byzantine period: 


I would like to suggest that demotic Greek as a literary language was originally iden- 
tical with the spoken language and was used exclusively for the purpose of rendering 
the spoken word or direct speech. Only later on did it gradually develop into the 
vernacular as presented in most texts dubbed ‘vernacular literature’, a linguistic 
register used also for other purposes.” 


‘Demotic’ is used here as a label for linguistic forms (or whole phrases) found in texts 
for the Byzantine period that ‘do not exist in ancient Greek, but are common to Modern 
Greek’. These clearly are related to the spoken language of the period and surface even 
in written texts of a predominantly H character. In order to produce them, a speaker need 
not have been subjected to any form of education. In order to write them, though, 
for whatever reason, he had to be literate. Since literacy could only be acquired through 
the study of H, interference among these systems in written texts was inevitable. 

To sum up the status of L in Byzantine diglossia under the perspective of language 
acquisition, it is used as a label for both the actual spoken language (its dialects etc.) and 
texts written in registers with predominantly vernacular linguistic features (belonging to 
the so-called Volksliteratur). This spoken language is accessible today only in the form of 
a theoretical abstraction or an approximation, based on available textual evidence. Even 
if its reconstruction is to some extent a matter of speculation, this was the only language 


52 Or even speakers of other languages who chose Greek as a medium of communication. 

53 On the problem of ‘spoken language’ and historical linguistics in conjunction with Medieval Greek, see 
Manolessou, ‘On historical linguistics’, passim. 

54 See E. and M. Jeffreys, ‘The oral background of Byzantine popular poetry’, Oral Tradition 1.3 (1986) 
504-47 (overview of literature up to this date); H. Eideneier, ‘KAI als Auftakt zur (rhythmischen) Phrase. 
Zur verbalisierten Pausenmarkierung im Mittel- und Neugriechischen’, JOB 39 (1989) 179-200; D. Holton, 
‘Orality in Cretan narrative poetry’, BMGS 14 (1990) 186-98 (‘oral residue’); M. Jeffreys, ‘Silent millennium’; 
H. Eideneier, Von Rhapsodie zu Rap: Aspekte der griechischen Sprachgeschichte von Homer bis heute 
(Tübingen 1999), Agapitos, ‘Genre, structure and poetics’, 53 and passim. 

55 Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, 8-9. 

56 Ibid., 5. See also Manolessou, ‘On historical linguistics’, 66 ff., on the principle of uniformitarianism, 
which allows historical linguists to interpret such forms in a historical perspective. 
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acquired as a mother tongue by speakers of Greek during the Byzantine period.” H was 
never acquired in a similar manner. 


H and L represent two extreme points of a continuum 


Much of what has been said so far makes clear that there exists an opposition between H 
and L in Byzantine times. It is common practice for researchers of the period to char- 
acterize the language of a given text or author as ‘lower’ or ‘higher’ in relationship either 
to some other text or author or the expected standard of a period or a genre. But still, 
even if we apply broadly such a more or less impressionistic classification® to texts of the 
Byzantine period, we are left with several problematic cases: 


Furthermore, Atticizing high-style prose by definition uses morphological and syntac- 
tic features such as the dual and optative, which clearly have nothing to do with the 
spoken language. These then are clear-cut cases. But what should we do with texts 
that avoid features characteristic of the Attic register as well as definitely demotic 
forms?°? 


Hinterberger’s question relates to the relationship between H and L. Are H and L, 
seen at least from a linguistic perspective, self-contained subsystems that do not interact 
- with each other? We have already pointed out some aspects of H and L that suggest the 
contrary; let us now examine evidence provided by the actual linguistic reality of texts of 
the period under examination. 

Research on levels of style in twelfth-century Byzantine historiography® has shown 
that authors who aspire to use a homogeneous classicizing language are obliged, in certain 
circumstances, to use contemporary lexical items to refer to the present-day events they 
are describing; furthermore they do not always succeed in obeying the rules of Classical 
Greek at all linguistic levels (phonology, morphology, syntax), thus falling back on 
‘vulgarisms’, i.e. expressions of their native tongue, and this despite their immaculate 
education. Even if we ascribe part of such inconsistencies to manuscript copyists rather 
than the authors themselves we have enough evidence to show that perfect command of 


57 This by no means excludes the existence of speakers of non-Greek native languages in Byzantine times. For 
multilingualism in the Early Byzantine period see Horrocks, Greek, 146-9. 

58 A tripartite division into ‘high’, ‘middle’ and ‘low’ can be applied to the language of Byzantine texts: ‘a 
working Byzantinist perceives [levels of style] instinctively, in terms of his everyday practice’ (Sevéenko, ‘Levels 
of style’, 291). It is not clear to me if Sevéenko’s ‘low’ covers also the so-called Volksliteratur. My impression 
is that it does not and that at least some Byzantine vernacular texts are even lower than Sevéenko’s ‘low’ texts. 
59 Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, 6. 

60 H. Hunger, ‘Stilstufen in der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung des 12. Jahrhunderts: Anna Komnene 
und Michael Glykas’, Byzantine Studies 5 (1978) 139-70. 
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H is an exceptional phenomenon, only achieved by very few;°! I consider it impossible or 
extremely difficult for the native speaker to fully suppress his native tongue at all times.” 
Similarly, everyone who tried to write (for whatever reason)® in an unadorned, less puris- 
tic, linguistic idiom still used elements of the learned language that were not necessarily 
features of the spoken language.“ 

Many authors in Byzantine times compiled works in different registers, taking 
into consideration the expectations of their intended audience and the conventions of the 
literary genre they were committed to. In several texts we can observe a clear distinction in 
register between narrative passages and direct speech. The phenomenon of metaphrasis, 
an adaptation of a text written in a higher register to a lower register (with the opposite 
direction also attested but less frequently), shows us that speakers of the language were 


aware of the differences between registers and were capable of adapting a text to a 


different register in order to meet the needs of a new audience.” 


There is evidence for the use of different registers as a linguistic device: Spanos® is the 
obvious example, with its combination of vernacular language with liturgical, legal and 
hagiographical formulae.” Byzantine vernacular texts are transmitted in different versions 
that show clear preference for ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ linguistic forms.” This evidence can be 
summed up in the words of Browning as follows: 


61 Ševčenko, ‘Levels of style’, 298 ff., refers to the ‘Tyranny of high style’. 

62 Peter Hawkins comes to similar conclusions in his research on the use of katharevousa and demotic by 
Greek speakers in the 1970s (‘Greek diglossia and variation theory’, General Linguistics 19 (1979) 169-87). 
63 Cf. the four patterns of vernacular literature laid out by M. Jeffreys, ‘Silent millennium’, 138-42. 

64 On the problems of interpreting such variation from the perspective of historical linguistics see 
Manolessou, ‘On historical linguistics’, 72 ff. 

65 Ševčenko, ‘Levels of style’, 292-4. 

66 See Hinterberger, ‘How should we define?’, 11, for the example of Georgios Sphrantzes, and H. Eideneier, 
‘Tou Ptochoprodromou’, 64-5 for the example of Ptochoprodromos and the Entertaining Tale of Quadrupeds. 
67 See H. Eideneier, ‘Die Metaphrase als Wechsel der Stilstufe in byzantinischen und postbyzantinischen 
Texten’, Göttinger Beiträge zur Byzantinischen und Neugriechischen Philologie 1. (2001) 27-45; C. Hegel, 
Metaphrasis: Redactions and Audiences in Middle Byzantine Hagiography [KULTs skriftserie, no. 59] (Oslo 
1996); I. Sevéenko and H. Hunger, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes Vasilikos Andrias und dessen Metaphrase von 
Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes: ein weiterer Beitrag zum Verständnis der byzantinischen Schrift- 
Koine [Wiener Byzantinistische Studien 18] (Vienna 1986); H. Hunger, Anonyme Metaphrase zu Anna 
Komnene, Alexias XI-XII: ein Beitrag zur Erschliessung der byzantinischen Umgangssprache [Wiener 
Byzantinistische Studien 15] (Vienna 1981); cf. also J. Davis, ‘The “declassicising” metaphrases of 14th-century 
Byzantium’, paper given at ‘The Logos conference. Controlling Language: The Greek experience’, King’s 
College London, University of London, 9-11 September 2004. 

68 Spanos: eine byzantinische Satire in der Form einer Parodie, ed. H. Eideneier (Berlin 1977). 

69 See Ševčenko, ‘Levels of style’, 298 for this and further examples. 

70 See M. Hatzigiakoumis, Tx peoomvikk dnuddn Keiveva: copBodR oty pedétn Koa otyv éxdoaH tovg 
(Athens 1977) 111-15, 122-38, on the manuscript witnesses of Livistros and Rodamne. Note that the question 
of responsibility (ad hoc copyist or conscious redactor?) for such changes is far from settled. 
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That Byzantine readers and writers were unusually aware of the possibility of saying 
the same thing in two ways, in coding the same information in two different codes, 
is very clear, and that they then went on to use it in complex ways which have a 
sociological background which we are only beginning to explore.”! 


In the face of this evidence we are obliged to consider H and L as the two extreme 
poles of a continuum: writers and readers (or hearers) of Greek in the Byzantine period 
were definitely aware of the existence of different registers and the possibilities of utilizing 
linguistic elements from H and L in correlation with the chosen genre and the expected 
audience of each individual text.” 

Morphosyntactic and lexical variation can appear within the same text” either unin- 
tentionally or as a stylistic device. While it is possible to compile a list of linguistic (pho- 
nological, morphological or syntactical) features that are pertinent to only H or L ina 
specific period in time, it is by no means possible to create a definite dividing line between 
‘high’ and ‘low’ texts. To do so would be irreconcilable with the actual reality of the texts 
of the period. 

This does not mean that it is impossible to discern differences between H and L 
registers or different registers within H or L; one needs to identify patterns of use and take 
into consideration factors such as frequency, distribution and spread. There will also be 
linguistic or literary features within the given subsystem that show little or no variation, as 
for instance the extensive use of paratactic structures or the use of Classical Greek vocabu- 
lary in a marked way. Each text will then have to be positioned between H and L individu- 
ally; authors should be considered capable of writing in different registers producing texts 
which are nevertheless bound to the limitations of the chosen genre and the expectations 
or specific needs of the envisaged audience. 


Diglossia does not necessarily lead to a ‘Language Question’ 


Byzantine diglossia as described so far is neutral and not conflictual, e.g. there is no 
language question within the society as to the nature of an official language.” Language 
planning, if we want to assign this role to handbooks on rhetoric and the like from the 
Byzantine period, is available only for the learned language. I am not aware of any case of 
an individual author complaining about this linguistic situation” (until the sixteenth or 


71 R. Browning’s contribution to the discussion of Sevéenko’s paper on ‘Levels of style’, JOB 32.1 (1982) 212 
(Proceedings of the XVI International Congress on Byzantine Studies, Vienna 1981). 

72 Cf. also A. Bell, ‘Language style as audience design’, Language in Society 13 (1984) 240-50. 

73 See E. Trapp, ‘Learned and vernacular literature in Byzantium: dichotomy or symbiosis?’, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 115-29 for examples. 

74 Beck, Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, 147. 

75 What, however, needs to be analysed is the exact function of introductory authorial remarks on their 
chosen register or style and how these relate to the linguistic situation described here. 
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even the seventeenth century) which was considered natural and an integral part of every- 
day life. This neutral phase was in fact quite stable for several centuries; it was the need 
for a ‘national’ language in combination with the new ideologies of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that brought about the conflictual phase of Modern Greek diglossia. 


Writing in a diglossic community is primarily associated with H 


Under ‘writing’ I understand both the aspect of formal education and literacy and the 
cultivation of registers that in combination with the spread of education leads to language 
standardization. Only H is standardized. To my knowledge, we have no evidence for L 
being associated with any level of education prior to the sixteenth century; we also lack 
theoretical treatises by authors regarding the use of the non-learned language;” most or all 
remarks that can be found in Byzantine authors regarding the spoken language show that 
it was not considered worth cultivating in writing.” 

The association of literacy,” in the sense of both the incidence of individual literacy 
skills and the existence of a literary tradition, and diglossia is not an accidental one.* In 
the case of Byzantine diglossia it must definitely be considered as one of the key factors 
that did not allow for greater convergence between H and L in Byzantine times. High 
levels and social stratification of literacy can lead to greater divergence between linguistic 
varieties, as was the case with the Atticist movements of the ninth and eleventh centuries 
(see fn. 20) .%! 

Writing in a diglossia situation like the one described here is associated primarily 
with the learned language: the possibility that textual conventions developed for higher 
registers are also used when experimenting or creating lower ones is strong. I would 
suggest that there is enough evidence that this procedure has taken place: the learned 


76 Further research is needed as to the aims and the use of ‘metaphrasis’ and its possible application in 
educational practices (for bibliography on ‘metaphrasis’ see above, fn. 65). 

77 Sofianos’ Grammar, written ca. 1950 and published only in 1874 by É. Legrand, never fulfilled this 
purpose. For more details on grammatical descriptions of the Greek language written in the period 1500-1800 
sce I, Manolessou, ‘Meoa1wvikh yoaupatiký kat pEecatMviKés yeappatiKéc’, paper given at the conference 
‘Neograeca Medii Aevi VI. PA@ooa, nagáðoon kat momntiKh’, Yannina, 29 Sept.—2 Oct. 2005. 

78 For some examples see Trapp, ‘Learned and vernacular literature’. 

79 The English term ‘literacy’ does not capture all aspects concerning the use of script and writing in a 
diglossic community. I am using literacy here also in the sense covered by the German terms Schriftlichkeit and 
Verschriftlichung (for more details see C. Ehler and U. Schaefer (eds.), Verschriftung und Verschriftlichung: 
Aspekte des Medienwechsels in verschiedenen Kulturen und Epochen [ScriptOralia 94] (Tübingen, 1998)): use 
of writing and its effects on the textualization of a language. 

80 Hudson, ‘Outline of a theory’, 24 ff., Coulmas, ‘Schriftlichkeit und Diglossie’. 

81 Note however the existence of functional literacy as a further complicating factor in this process as 
described by R. Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, BMGS 4 (1978) 39-54, and especially 51. 
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opening and closing parts of the Ptochoprodromica are included in a ‘lower’ register text 
because they are essential parts of the genre of begging poetry, normally cultivated in a 
higher register. The poems are an attempt to use a lower register for an existing genre 
(clearly an innovation), but follow the linguistic conventions of a higher register in their 
identifying sections. 

To sum up, I have argued that the existence of different registers in the (late) Byzan- 
tine period is due to the existence of diglossia. We can observe the use of an elevated code, 
almost exclusively in writing, with no native speakers, that is conventionally labelled 
‘high’. ‘High’ consists of more than one register or variety — a fact already recognized by 
the Byzantines themselves. ‘High’ is superposed upon ‘low’, the spoken Greek language of 
Byzantine times, itself made up of all different dialects used for ordinary communication 
in the period. ‘Low’ is only accessible to us today in the form of written registers that con- 
sistently or sporadically use linguistic features of the spoken language. 

Because ‘high’ and ‘low’ occupy the two extreme poles of a continuum and literacy 
(i.e. the ability to read and write) is associated only with ‘higher’ varieties, we find a great 
amount of linguistic variation in written ‘low’ registers. ‘High’ registers are not consistent 
either: highly educated authors cannot avoid using the spoken language in certain situa- 
tions, while less educated authors are not always able to follow the norms of the learned 
language, which are different for each genre, audience and period. Because of this, they 
produce hybrid forms, hypercorrections or even constructions taken directly from their 
native language. 

Byzantine diglossia is distinctively different from Modern Greek diglossia (of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries). There is no ‘language question’ and no consistent ef- 
fort from authors to elevate the ‘low’ registers and resolve the diglossia situation (as was 
the case with demotic at the end of the nineteenth century). The situation changes after 
the end of the Byzantine era and the emergence of new socio-cultural circumstances in 
the Greek-speaking world. With the texts of the so-called Cretan renaissance of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find the first conscious efforts to create a highly 
elaborated literary register that is directly linked with the spoken vernacular. This does 
not mean that diglossia is resolved, but rather that it takes on a new shape. ‘Low’ registers 
become more standardized or consistent in the linguistic features they employ: their 
relationship with spoken dialects is more evident and probably intentional, something not 
found in the late Byzantine period. But with this observation we have already opened the 
subject for a separate article on Early Modern Greek diglossia. 


82 Iam following here Beck’s line of argumentation for the Ptochoprodromica (Geschichte, 104) formulated 
in the context of this article. 
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The early development of the senate of Constantinople” 
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The development of the senate of Constantinople as an imperial senate, on a par with the 
senate of Rome, has been attributed to Constantius II to the exclusion of Constantine and 
dated to 357. The present paper argues that the evidence for this dating is fundamentally 
flawed and that the decisive change came at the outset of the reign of Constantius I, while 
developments under Constantine foreshadowed it in significant respects. Conclusions are 
also drawn about what the evidence reveals of relations between Hellenic gentry and 
imperial rule in the fourth century. 


The establishment of a senate at Constantinople deserves to signal, for the modern his- 
torian, the beginning of a trajectory of change in which the Roman empire in the East 
was transformed into the ‘Byzantine’ empire. In the words of Otto Ellissen, the first of 
singularly few serious students of the eastern senate: ‘Der Senat am Gestade des Bosporus 
war ein in fremdes Land verpflanzter Baum’.' For the development of the eastern senate 
occurred along lines that placed the body formally on a par with the senate of Rome, char- 
acterized by institutions that mirrored the ancient originals. At the same time, however, it 
gave senators of Hellenic culture a corporate focus removed from Rome, as Tetrarchic 
‘capitals’ had not.” 

The present paper will argue that the decisive creative moment in the history of the 
eastern senate did not occur in the united empire of the late 350s (357 has become the 
received wisdom) but in the aftermath of the imperial division in 337, and that develop- 
ments under Constantine foreshadowed these changes. Not a useless corrective in itself, 
there is nevertheless more at stake than a date. The immediate question bears directly on 


* I am grateful to the British Academy for financial support while preparing a draft of this paper. I have since 
benefited from conversations with John Matthews, Peter Heather and John North. 

1 O.A. Ellissen, Der Senat im Ostromischen Reiche (Gottingen 1881) 16. 

2 G. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale: Constantinople et ses institutions de 330 à 451 (Paris 1974) 119-46 is 
standard but far from flawless. Important observations can also be found in A. Chastagnol, ‘Remarques sur les 
sénateurs orientaux au IVe siècle’, Acta Antiqua Hungaricae 24 (1976) 341-56. 
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two broader problems: first, the hoary historiographical question of the significance of the 
reign of Constantine; and secondly, the nature of relations between Hellenic society and 
imperial rule. The first and second parts of this paper examine specific problems with the 
case for dating the partition of the senatorial order between Rome and Constantinople 
to 357 and reinterpret the evidence. The third places the issue against a background of 
developments from the 320s and draws conclusions about the respective roles of 
Constantine and Constantius II. The final part briefly points toward the main implications 
for relations between provincial society and imperial rule. 

First, however, one should note that the clarissima dignitas (later the clarissimatus) as 
the basic social grade of Roman senators is axiomatic.’ It was, throughout the fourth and 
early fifth centuries, the minimum and at first the only formal designation of social rank 
for senators. The distinction between clarissimi and others was a legal one, placing sena- 
tors in a distinctive bracket, subject to particular entitlements and obligations.4 Origo 
Constantini Imperatoris observes that Constantine established a senate whose members 
were ascribed the special but lesser rank of clarus.’ Significant as this is, the emergence of 
a connection between the clarissima dignitas itself and membership of the senate of 
Constantinople is central. 

Secondly, the terms of enrolment of clarissimi deserve one brief clarification: the 
Digest of Justinian contains a crucial excerpt from Paul (Edict, Book 41): ‘Although sena- 
tors are deemed to have a domicile in the city, they are nevertheless also understood to 
keep a domicile in the place from which they rose, for their position is considered to have 
bestowed the addition of a domicile rather than an exchange.”® Thus the creation of an 
alternative imperial senate meant that the relationship between private and senatorial 
domiciles took new form. The place of senatorial enrolment was no longer necessarily 
Rome. Rather, a watershed between western and eastern domiciles, and hence between 
enrolment at Rome and Constantinople, came to follow the wider administrative division 
of the empire.” The working out of this partition is therefore also central. 


3 F. Millar, ‘Empire and city, Augustus to Julian: obligations, excuses and status’, Journal of Roman Studies 
73 (1983) 76-96, at 91, notes that ‘clarissimatus’ is not attested before the 370s and that, strictly speaking, 
‘clarissima dignitas’ appears to have been the proper usage at least as late as the 350s. 

4 A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284-602: A Social, Economic and Administrative Survey (Oxford 
1964) 528-45, 466 n.133, 490-91 n.47, is basic on this. 

5 Anonymus Valesianus, Origo Constantini Imperatis (hereafter Anon. Val.), ed. I. König (Trier 1987) 6.30: 
‘Ibi senatum constituit secundi ordinis, claros vocavit’. 

6 Digesta Iustiniani Augusti (hereafter Digest), ed. Th. Mommsen and P. Krüger (Berlin 1870), 1.9.11: 
‘Senatores licet in urbe domicilium habere videantur, tamen et ibi, unde oriundi sunt, habere domicilium 
intelleguntur, quia dignitas domicilii adiectionem potius dedisse quam permutasse videtur.’ (The translation is 
mine.) Cf. Digest 50.1.23. 

7 For the continuing importance of private domiciles note, for example, Codex Theodosianus (hereafter 
CTh), ed. Th. Mommsen with P. Meyer and P. Krüger (Berlin 1905, repr. 1962), 6.2.13.1. 
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I 
The argument for a partition in 357 comes in two parts, the first based upon Codex 
Theodosianus 6.4.11, belonging to that year: 


If it should become clear that any persons have performed to the full the duties of the 
magistracies in the City of Rome, they shall not be summoned for the production of 
any kind of games. Furthermore, if any persons should artfully avoid the Senate 
House of the City of Rome, though endowed with the title of Most Noble, We have 
issued orders that they shall be sought out throughout Achaea, Macedonia, and all 
Illyricum, since they rarely or never frequent the seat of their own dignity. It should 
be possible for the pleasant neighbourhood of these places (quibus locorum) to be 
delightful to them, so that this dignity that lacks the delay of a long foreign journey 
ought to be ardently desired. 


This law has received two principal interpretations. Very much en passant, André Piganiol 
and A. H. M. Jones took its purpose to be a transfer of Roman senators who had 
originated from the territories named to the senate of Constantinople.’ As Petit noted, 
however, that interpretation is anachronistic because the alleged douceur — that 
Constantinople is not so far to go — presupposes acceptance by the emperor that senators 
would, in practice, be away on their provincial estates with a regularity that does not 
otherwise appear to have been admitted until the 380s.!° At least until then, absence 
required case-by-case approval of ‘leave’ (commeatus) — a requirement that in fact 
remained technically in force for clarissimi and spectabiles into the reign of Theodosius 
IL! 

Like Petit, Dagron has argued persuasively that the most natural reading of the law is 
in the context of Rome itself.!2 Rome is referred to explicitly, and the central problem that 
the law is addressing is clearly absenteeism. Constantinople is not mentioned, and (pace 


8 CTh 6.4.11: ‘Si quos in urbe Roma perfunctos esse claruerit magistratibus, ad nulla editionem genera 
devocentur. Urbis autem Romae curiam callide declinantes clarissimo praeditos nomine per Achaiam 
Macedoniam totumque Illyricum iussimus quaeri raro vel numquam sedem dignitatis propriae frequentantes, 
quibus locorum grata confinia possint esse iucunda, ut carens mora longinquae peregrinationis debeat dignitatis 
concupisci.’ The translation is from C. Pharr (et al.) The Theodosian Code (Princeton 1952) 122. 

9 A. Piganiol, L’Empire chrétien (Paris 1947) 117; Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 132-3. Piganiol was 
originally followed by Chastagnol, La préfecture urbaine a Rome sous le Bas-Empire (Paris 1960) 38, though 
later he disagreed in ‘Remarques’, 349 n.42. 

10 P. Petit, ‘Les sénateurs de Constantinople dans l’ceuvre de Libanius’, L’antiquité classique 26 (1957) 
347-82, here 357-8, citing CTh 6.2.13. 

11 Codex Justinianus (hereafter CJ), ed. P. Krüger, Corpus Iuris Civilis, II (Berlin 1877, repr. 1967) 12.1.15, 
18. 

12 Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 357 n.2: ‘L’empéreur les invite seulement a acquérir des propriétés plus proches de 
Rome’; Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale, 127: ‘Il s'agit de lutter contre |’absentéism ... Si nous comprenons 
bien, il s’agit uniquement de Rome; c’est Rome qui est désignée comme siége du sénat, c’est de Rome que 
doivent se rapprocher les sénateurs des provinces d’Achaie, de Macédoine, et plus généralement de la préfecture 
d’'Illyricum.’ Cf. A.A. Chekalova, K voprosy o vozniknovenii senatorskogo soslovia Konstantinopolia’, VV 50 
(1989) 47-58, at 53 n.49. 
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Piganiol and Jones) there is no indication in the text that a re-registration there of senators 
was either the purpose or probable effect. The words ‘quibus locorum’ are best considered 
as a reference to the areas around Rome itself, in which senators had by long tradition 
been expected to hold a proportion of their property.” In this case, the final clause means 
that it is by living close to Rome, as they should have been doing all along, that the 
relevant senators would spare themselves a long journey in getting to the senate. This 
reading of the law, as well as being more obviously supported by the text, is consistent 
with the normal expectation of physical presence that still obtained in the 350s. 

It is possible, however, to add to this interpretation — and hence to explain the first 
clause also. The law was given at Sirmium in August 357: the date suggests a direct 
connection with the visit to Rome by Constantius earlier that year.’ It is unlikely that 
the senators whom Constantius met when he visited the senate in spring failed to complain 
about their truanting colleagues. The law becomes Constantius’ answer. The first sentence 
of the surviving text indicates that no repeat performance of burdensome magistracies 
was to be inflicted on the absentees. But they were to fulfil the traditional requirement of 
holding property near Rome and, of course, attend the senate. 

It is worth noting that the absenteeism of senators may have been fostered by 
Magnentius’ usurpation in 350 and the turmoil of the next three years, with some sena- 
tors, having first avoided trouble by staying in the provinces, failing to come back to 
Rome once the trouble had passed. There is also reason to suspect that these circum- 
stances fuelled a drift, among Hellenic senators whose private domiciles lay in administra- 
tively western provinces, toward enrolment at Constantinople. It was most probably 
from such wider considerations that Constantius gave the law at Sirmium in August rather 
than swiftly, at Rome, in the spring: his concern was not merely to address the concerns of 
senators at Rome but to find a viable solution that would prove acceptable to senators in 
the Balkans. 

Persuasive, and even readily capable of wider elaboration, as the interpretation of 
Codex Theodosianus 6.4.11 by Petit and Dagron therefore is, a substantial difficulty arises 
as a result of the use to which it has been put: namely that, although the law did not itself 
concern a transfer of senators, it not only reflects a partition of the senatorial order but 
also coincided with it. The insufficiency of the legal evidence alone for such a conclusion 
is clear. As Dagron observes: ‘Si bien que ces précisions géographiques, qui ne concernent 
pas un transfert, impliquent indirectement un partage.’ 

An indirect implication is indeed as much as we have, leaving the argument to rest 
upon the frank supposition of additional material: ‘on doit supposer, à la même date à peu 


13 As also noted by the translators of the Code into English: C. Pharr, et al., The Theodosian Code (Princeton 
1952) 122 n.33. 

14 For Constantius’ visit, see Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, edd. W. Seyfarth, 2 vols. (Leipzig 1978), 
16.10. 

15 See discussion at nn.61—62 below. 

16 Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale, 127. 
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près, une loi correspondante qui concernait Constantinople’;” or, on a very similar tack, 
‘(dJevant les difficultés d’application, et peut-être leur mauvaise volonté, il a du ensuite 
transferer 4 Constantinople ceux qui avaient des propriétés en Orient. Le texte de la loi 
doit être incomplet.’® 

The lack of attention in the law to senators originating from further east does indeed 
imply that clarissimi from eastern provinces were no longer expected to go to Rome. As it 
stands, however, the law is merely a terminus ante quem. The reason for making it more 
than that rests on other evidence — namely Petit’s interpretation (taken up by Dagron) of 
the case of Olympius, governor of Macedonia in about 356 (perhaps from 355) and an 
Antiochene by birth.!? Olympius provides the second of the two parts of the case for 
dating partition to the late 350s and the evidence requires close scrutiny. For he is attested 
as having transferred his enrolment from Rome to Constantinople after completing his 
governorship, coinciding nearly enough with the law that a connection has been inferred. 

The evidence comes from letters of Libanius to Themistius and Honoratus, the latter 
prefect of Constantinople from December 359, concerning an administrative error in 
which Olympius had been confused with a namesake and become liable for a heavier than 
expected payment of the follis, from which previously he had been exempted at Rome. 
Writing to Themistius, Libanius would say of Olympius: ‘He has transferred to your 
senate from the greater one, and you will forgive me for calling the Roman one greater 
when yours has you.’ To Honoratus, too, Libanius observes: ‘This Olympius ... previ- 
ously belonged to the senate of Rome but yesterday, so to speak, became yours.”! 
Libanius also refers to a law granting recent entrants a deferral of the performance 
of senatorial magistracies: ‘... and, if anyone now tries to compel him to undertake any 
liturgy, prevent him, citing the law which granted a deferral to those who had just been 
enrolled in your senate, since the law judged that it would not be good for those who came 
later to spend heavily before those who came earlier. This has been taken to refer to 
senators transferred from Rome as part of a partition of the senatorial order; for Libanius 
also remarks to Themistius, on the subject of Olympius’ liability for a magistracy: ‘But 


17 Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale, 128 n.1. 

18 Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 357 n.2. 

19 Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 357, 376-9; The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire 1-11 (hereafter PLRE 
I-H), ed. A.H.M. Jones et al. (Cambridge 1971-80) at PLRE I (Olympius 3), 643—4. Cf. Libanius, Opera, 
ed. R. Foerster, 12 vols. (Leipzig 1903-23), Or. 1.275-8; Epp. 561, 581. 

20 Libanius, Ep. 70.4: ʻoðtóç ye siç thv úpetépav petéotn BovAtv end tig peítovoç, ovyyvóon 48 ei peito 
KoAw mv Popatov oè tose éxotons.’ The letter is translated in A. F. Norman, Libanius: Autobiography and 
Selected Letters, I (Cambridge MA 1992) 503-5, as Letter 43 (from which I vary only slightly). 

21 Libanius, Ep. 251.5: “OAbpmiog obtos, Sv dic eð neroinkac, dic yàp Tndv ptas, HEet 38 tows Koi} 
tpitn, Tpdtepov uèv cic tò Paopafov étére1 ovvédpiov, y8éc 5E we sinetv yéyovev OpetEpos.’ The letter is 
translated in S. Bradbury, Selected Letters of Libanius (Liverpool 2005) 103-5, as Letter 66 (from which again 
I vary only slightly). 

22 Libanius, Ep. 251.10: ‘tot otv Šsóeða obppetpov civar tiv popáv, kăv tic sig © AELtOUpyetv &yn 
viv, Siak@Aserv tod vópov ueuvnpévov, ðc toig dptt eðopévois dyiv ES@Kev avaPoAnv od vopítov kals 
àv Eyelv npò töv Tpotépwv tobs Sevtépous danaviv.’ The translation here follows Bradbury. 
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that will be later, since the emperor has granted a deferral to those whom you’ve enrolled 
from the mother — so you call Rome and rightly so. If anyone deprives Olympius of this 
deferral, consider it unbearable.’ 

For present purposes, therefore, what emerges from these letters is that Olympius 
was enrolled in the senate of Rome and subsequently transferred to the senate of Con- 
stantinople; that new entrants to the senate of Constantinople might benefit from a law — 
apparently issued by Constantius II — that allowed them a deferral of senatorial magistra- 
cies pending fulfilment of such duties by members of longer standing; and that such 
entrants included persons transferring from the senate of Rome. 

Yet the argument that these details should be linked with a partition of the senatorial 
order in the late 350s is considerably creakier than it looks. First, the supposition of 
relevant but missing legislation, or a missing segment in 6.4.11 itself, is in either case 
problematic. The manuscript basis for the modern editing of the Theodosian Code is good 
for Books 6-16. Book 6 — and in particular title 4 (De praetoribus et quaestoribus) — is 
the point at which near full manuscript support in Parisinus 9643 (R) begins.” The 
absence of the additional legal evidence that Petit and Dagron suppose has been lost would 
need, therefore, to be ascribed to the work of the fifth-century editors, not to a deficiency 
in the transmission of the text. Explanations can of course be hypothesized — revolving 
around questions whether the supposed material was available to the compilers, whether 
they excised it during compilation by accident or design, or whether they included it in a 
different section of the Code that has survived incompletely. With such alternatives to 
hand, one could indeed invent much late Roman law as one wished — and the case made 
by Petit and Dagron necessarily rests, in these very terms, on a speculation. 

Secondly, there is of course no identity between Codex Theodosianus 6.4.11 and 
the regulations to which Libanius alludes. Dispensation from repetition of magistracies 
is different from a grant of deferral of magistracies. Moreover, 6.4.11 being concerned 
specifically with Balkan absentees from Rome, the contexts and purposes of these 
stipulations are also not the same. There is, therefore, no internal basis on which to posit 
a connection. 

Thirdly, and most problematically on the ‘standard’ view, an explanation is needed 
for why Olympius, despite being an Antiochene, should have been registered at Rome at 
all when there were other eastern clarissimi before 357 whose senatorial domicile was 
already Constantinople, even though they too did not originate there. Neither Petit nor 
Dagron followed through the implications, in this precise context, of the well-known list 
of senators whom Libanius named in a speech: Tychamenes, Ablabius, Philippus, 


23 Libanius, Ep. 252.6: ‘todto 6& tota ypdvoic botepov. og yap VÖV npoceElAoate NAP TÅG uNTPdc, 
obta yap ed noodvteg KaAgite tv Póunv, toitovg &vaPorh Seda@pntor Baorreis. fs ei tis Oróumov 
amootepet, pÀ noro mopntov.’ The letter is translated in Bradbury, Selected Letters of Libanius, 122-3, as 
Letter 84, from which I have not materially varied. 

24 J. Matthews, Laying Down the Law: A Study of the Theodosian Code (New Haven 2000) 95. 
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Datianus, Taurus, Helpidius, Domitianus and Dulcitius. These individuals’ membership of 
the senate of Constantinople is basic to the speech — an explicit issue in relation to the 
claim for enrolment there being made by Libanius on behalf of his colleague, Thalassius.” 
Yet none of them is known to have been native to Constantinople; several are directly 
attested as originating elsewhere; and most (probably all) became clarissimi before the 
supposed partition of 357. Collectively, they call for a different view of the problem. 

To take them in order, Tychamenes and Ablabius are reported to have come from 
Crete, at that time under western administration.” The nature and dating of Tychamenes’ 
career are obscure: he appears first in Libanius’ list, which is at least broadly chrono- 
logical, prompting the suggestion that he may belong to the 320s.”” Ablabius has long been 
familiar as the most powerful imperial servant in the latter part of Constantine’s reign, 
an unambiguous instance of a holder of the clarissima dignitas under Constantine in the 
eastern senate.”* Their cases highlight various points — particularly, for the present, that 
membership of the senate of Constantinople was not restricted to individuals who 
could be expected to have become councillors of Byzantium. Rather, recruitment from the 
provinces was possible at the outset. 

Recruitment of clarissimi, embracing persons from the provinces, before 357 is clear 
for the reign of Constantius II, prosopographical and other evidence combining. Philippus 
was praetorian prefect of the East by the mid-340s and consul in 348: his death before the 
fall of Magnentius places him decisively before 357 — and he may have come from 
Egypt.” Domitianus was ex comite largitionum and a praetorian prefect by 354, the year 
in which he was lynched? Datianus, after long service under Constantine and 
Constantius, was consul in 358. He would certainly have acquired the clarissima dignitas 
some years beforehand.*! Taurus was comes ordinis primi by about the mid-340s and 
quaestor sacri palatii in 354, probably becoming a patrician by 355. Helpidius cannot be 


25 Libanius, Or. 42.23-24. Cf. Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 348, 357, 376-9, noting these individuals but overlooking 
them in his discussion of CTh 6.4.11 and Olympius; similarly Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale, noting these 
individuals at 132 n.3 and 170, but discussing the partition of the senatorial order, at 127-8, without reference 
to them. 

26 Libanius, Or. 42.23. 

27 Editorial observation at PLRE I (Tychamenes), 927. 

28 Noted in Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 348. Cf. PLRE I (Fl. Ablabius 4), 3—4. 

29 PLRE I (Flavius Philippus 7), 696-7. His disgrace and death: Zosimus, New History, ed. F. Paschoud, 
3 vols. (Paris 1971-89), 2.47-8; Athanasius, History of the Arians, ed. H.G. Opitz in Athanasius Werke I1.1, 
183-230 (Berlin 1936), 7. He had at least one great-grandson (apparently through the paternal line) who was 
certainly a native of Egypt: PLRE II (Flavius Anthemius Isidorus 9), 631-3; cf. L. Robert, ‘Epigrammes du 
bas-empire’, Hellenica 4 (1948), 43. Note that his career as a senator may have dated to Constantine’s reign: 
A.H.M. Jones, ‘The Career of Flavius Philippus’, Historia 4 (1955) 229-33. 

30 Ammianus Marcellinus, 14.7. Cf. PLRE I (Domitianus 3), 262. 

31 Libanius, Ep. 1184 for earlier service. Cf. PLRE I (Datianus 1), 2434. 

32 AE (1934), 159; Athanasius, History of the Arians, 22; Ammianus Marcellinus, 14.11.14. Cf. PLRE I 
(Flavius Taurus 3), 879-80. 
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documented as a senator before 360, yet the fact that in that year he appears as praetorian 
prefect of the East makes obvious that acquisition of the clarissima dignitas will have 
fallen comfortably before 357. He came from Paphlagonia.” Dulcitius came from Phrygia 
and probably also gained the clarissima dignitas before 357: he was proconsul Asiae by 
361 (perhaps earlier) having served already as vicar of Thrace and, before that, governor 
of Phoenice, all preceded by his enrolment in the senate.*4 

One further point in this connection is that it would have helped Libanius’ argument 
to mention if these humble persons (as he portrayed their origins) had indeed been 
enrolled in the more prestigious Roman senate first and subsequently transferred, since his 
case was that Thalassius had been wrongly excluded from Constantinople, ostensibly on 
snobbish grounds.” He did not do so, most probably because no prior enrolment at Rome 
occurred. 

André Chastagnol, noticing the problem, attempted to reconcile the early presence of 
clarissimi with Dagron’s dating of an eastern ‘order’ to 357 by proposing that these 
clarissimi were enrolled at Constantinople as clari and then elevated after holding one of 
the city’s praetorships or serving in the imperial administration. This is highly proble- 
matic, however. First, there is no evidence for preliminary enrolment as clari in any of 
these cases.” Secondly, as several (perhaps all) of these individuals came from other parts 
of the empire, there is no reason on the accounts offered by Petit, Dagron or Chastagnol 
why they should have been enrolled at Constantinople in the first place, whatever their 
social grade. 

A different solution presents itself. Overlooked evidence makes clear that recruitment 
from the provinces was already normal in the 340s. In his ‘autobiography’, Libanius 
describes his experience as an orator at Constantinople between 348 and 353, remarking in 
the process: ‘For all that, I did not relax in the presentation of my orations. Some came to 
listen to declamations, but the majority came merely to observe my gestures in delivery, 
for the senate there was for the most part drawn from the army rather than from the 
schools.” Reference to the senate of Constantinople being recruited from the army more 
than the schools is striking and irreducibly significant. As a factual statement about the 
balance of recruitment between ‘sectors’, it is probably misleading — Ammianus reports 


that Constantius was particularly scrupulous in denying senatorial rank even to senior 


33 Paphlagonian: Ammianus Marcellinus, 21.6.9. Note also CTh 11.24.1, 7.4.46, 8.5.11; Libanius, Or. 37.11. 
Cf. PLRE I (Helpidius 4), 414. 

34 Libanius, Or. 42.24. 

35 Libanus, Or. 42.21-22. 

36 Chastagnol, ‘Remarques’, 344-5. 

37 As Chastagnol conceded: ibid., 345 with n.22. 

38 Libanius, Or. 1.76: “tò pév obv deixvovat AGyous Obs Hs KaTéEAVON, Kai ovvýecav oi pèv &KOVGOPEVOL 
Ayav, oi nàeíovg bE OexodpEVOL KIVOdpEVOV, Ola Sù tà tňs PovAts éxeivng ¿6 SnAMV Ñ povosiœov to 
mov.” The translation is from A. F. Norman, Libanius: Autobiography and Selected Letters, 139. 
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commanding officers — though it is quite possible that, by ‘from the army’ (‘€& 67A@Vv’), 
Libanius was referring to the imperial bureaucracy in the same language of its being a 
militia by which it conventionally marked itself out.” In either case, however, the remark 
reveals unconsciously that senators of Constantinople were by then recruited largely from 
outside the city. 

This, of course, makes no sense in the context of a conventional city council: recruit- 
ment for an ordinary Bova would not have involved the targeting of army, bureaucracy 
or schools but would naturally have depended for the most part on replenishment by 
existing local families. Nor is there any suggestion that it was during Libanius’ sojourn 
from 348 to 353 that the nature of the body changed. Rather, its character is taken 
for granted, much as Ammianus took it for granted for the period after 354, when his 
narrative commences.” None of this should surprise us: a change dating to a time before 
348 could explain precisely such cases as those of Philippus and Taurus, whose careers 
had evidently reached senatorial distinction by the mid-340s if not earlier. 

Hence the prosopography and the autobiographical remarks of Libanius strongly 
suggest that clarissimi from eastern provinces were in fact routinely based at 
Constantinople more than a decade before Olympius’ term as governor of Macedonia and 
the supposed partition of 357. The evidence as a whole contradicts very robustly the impli- 
cation by Dagron (surely an oversight) that Themistius was the sole holder of the 
clarissima dignitas at Constantinople on his adlection in 355.“ Moreover, Constantius 
referred to the eastern senate, in an official letter to the senate of Constantinople itself in 
355, explicitly as a body of clarissimi — ‘th, ovvdd@ tõv Maunpotátæov’ — with no indi- 
cation of a recent change.” In 356, moreover, while Olympius was governor of Macedonia 
and a year before the standard dating of the partition, a law was read out to the senate of 
Constantinople by Araxius, proconsul of the City, regulating (not necessarily for the first 
time) the quorum of clarissimi — set on this occasion at fifty.” 

The corollary can hardly be clearer: it is Olympius’ enrolment at Rome that needs 
explaining, since the enrolment of clarissimi, including those of provincial origin, at 
Constantinople was already established. 


39 For Constantius’ restrictiveness, see Ammianus Marcellinus, 21.16.1-2. C. Kelly, ‘Emperors, government 
and bureaucracy’, in A.M. Cameron and P.D.A. Garnsey (edd.) The Cambridge Ancient History, XII The Late 
Empire, .A.D. 337-425 (Cambridge 1998) 138-83, at 168, for the bureaucracy as a militia. 

40 Ammianus Marcellinus, 22.7.2-4 — and, indeed, passim. 

41 Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale, 124: ‘en tout cas dès 355 un sénateur de Constantinople est clarissimus’. 
42 Demegoria Constantii, in Themistii Orationes, ed. G. Downey and A. Norman, 3 vols. (Leipzig 1965-74) 
19b. Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale, 124, though citing Constantius’ plural, does not appear to acknowledge 
the inconsistency with the notion of Themistius as a special case. Chastagnol, ‘Remarques’, 345 n.22, notes the 
phrase but does not pursue the point. Cf. Chastagnol, L’Evolution politique, sociale et économique du monde 
romain de Dioclétien a Julien: la mise en place du Bas-Empire (284-363) (Paris 1982) 229. 

43 CTh 6.4.9, for elections to the praetorship: ‘Placet, ne minus quinquaginta clarissimi veniant in senatum: 


certum est namque hoc numero large abundare substantiam virtuti omnimodae.’ 
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Olympius was apparently a young governor of Macedonia holding his first imperial 
office.“ Although regarded by Bouchery as coming from a senatorial family, Petit inclined 
(as others have since) to infer an eminent curial background.® It has thus been tempting to 
attribute Olympius’ elevation to clarissimus to his governorship, inferring that Macedonia 
was already a consular province.” On present evidence, these conclusions are unex- 
ceptionable — and Olympius, as a man of impeccable Antiochene background, whose 
father was a friend of Libanius’ father and who was himself a younger friend of the 
already eminent Libanius, may well have been a beneficiary of high expectations and 
patronage.” What is certain, however, is that Olympius enrolled as a senator at Rome 
when he was physically present in the West through holding office — and that, equally, he 
only enrolled at Constantinople when he had physically returned to the East. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that enrolment of senators was governed not only 
by private domiciles but also, on a temporary basis, by government service. In other 
words, rather than a major displacement due to a partition of the senate only just being 
inaugurated, what we are looking at is a ‘snapshot’ of a procedure whereby senators 
serving in the West would be expected to enrol at Rome for the duration of their imperial 
office, while the reverse was probably also true for the East, with concomitant scope for 
movement between the two senates. 

Given the scarcity of research on the eastern senate, it is hardly remarkable that the 
notion of such temporary enrolments has not attracted discussion.*® Yet evidence for such 
a system has long been to hand. Of the list of senators of Constantinople of allegedly 
humble origin given by Libanius, one, Flavius Taurus, is known to have gone on to hold 
a western imperial office — the praetorian prefecture of Italy and Africa, from 355 to 361 
— as well as the consulship in 361.” Subsequently, an inscription at Rome recorded his 
offices.” It is hard not to conclude that Taurus was enrolled in the Roman senate for a 


44 Libanius, Ep. 70.1. 

45 Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 368 n.2, contra H. Bouchery, Themistius in Libanius’ Brieven (Gand 1936) 139. 

46 The province is attested as consular in 362: Himerius, Declamationes et Orationes, ed. Colonna (Rome 
1951), Or. 39, addressed to Calliopius as ‘kovoovAapiov’. Cf. PLRE I (Calliopius 2), 174-5. 

47 Libanius, Ep. 70.3. 

48 In fact, both Petit and Dagron recognized that such transfers took place — as most obviously required 
when an easterner was appointed prefect of Rome or vice versa — but discreetly discarded (for no very obvious 
reason) this explanation of Olympius’ case in their footnotes: Petit, ‘Les sénateurs’, 357 n.2; Dagron, Naissance 
d'une capitale, 128 n.4. 

49 CTh 1.5.5, 8.4.7, 12.1.43, 12.1.49, 12.12.1 (inter alia); Ammianus Marcellinus, 21.6.5, 21.9.4; Inscriptiones 
Christianae Urbis Romae, ed. 1. B. De Rossi, 2 vols. (Rome 1857—1915) I, 148, 150. 

50 R. Paribeni, Notizie degli Scavi di Antichità 11 (1933) 492, pl. XV. The consulship is oddly excluded. The 
inscription also states: ‘D. N. Valentinianus et Valens victores ac triumphatores semper Augusti statuam sub 
auro quam adprobante amplissimo senatu iamdudum meruerat ad perpetuam laudabilis viri memoriam reddi 
iusserunt’. Taurus was exiled under Julian (Ammianus Marcellinus, 22.3.4) so that the surviving inscription, 
which was posthumous (pace PLRE I at n.32 supra), marked the installation of a new statue to replace one 
installed under Constantius II. See A. Cameron, J. Long and L. Sherry, Barbarians and Politics at the Court of 
Arcadius (Berkeley CA 1993) 317 n.53; Ch. Vogler, Constance II et l’'administration impériale (Strasbourg 1979) 
128. 
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time. Unlike, however, the case of Publius Ampelius, an easterner who not only served as 
prefect of Rome in 371-2 but apparently settled permanently in the West, Taurus appears 
to have remained privately domiciled in the East.” 

The received view of a partition of the senatorial order in the late 350s would imply 
that Taurus, having achieved the classima dignitas by the mid-340s at latest as comes 
ordinis primi, was enrolled first at Rome and only latterly at Constantinople — switching 
in or after 357. But this would run aground, exactly as does the case of Olympius, on 
the evidence for other individuals noted by Libanius, the remarks in Libanius’ ‘autobi- 
ography’, Constantius’ letter of 355, the regulation of the quorum in 356 and the fact that, 
if Taurus had first been enrolled at Rome, Libanius’ case on behalf of Thalassius would 
have been stronger for mentioning it. Rather, it fits the evidence better to conclude that, 
having first enrolled at Constantinople as an easterner who achieved the clarissima 
dignitas through eastern service, Taurus subsequently spent a temporary period enrolled 
at Rome as a result of his western office — and that Olympius fitted the same pattern with 
the difference only that he had not qualified as a senator in the East before taking up his 
western office. 

Reason for the temporary transfer of senators between Rome and Constantinople, in 
both directions, as a result of government service is not hard to find. In the first instance, 
the administrative culture was highly archive-oriented. For every senator, there were 
official codicils of the clarissima dignitas (and in later years higher designations) whether 
arising from heredity or appointment; and each senator’s property assessment was 
required to be made and up-dated for tax reasons.” 

Specific issues also arose, however, not least concerning jurisdiction in relation to 
potential litigation or charges. Concern was expressed by fourth-century emperors that 
provincials should pursue serious objections to the conduct of imperial officials. It was 
characteristic from the outset (though not an absolute principle) for the praetorian prefect 
to exercise authority in criminal cases, and there was recurrent pressure to establish and 
maintain the principle that cases should first be heard in the province of the alleged crime, 
even if the defendant was a senator. Civil actions were different, however. It was a 
juristic principle that the plaintiff should pursue an action in the ‘forum’ of the 


51 For Ampelius, see Ammianus Marcellinus, 28.4.3-4 and Symmachus, Lettres, ed. J.-P. Callu, II (Paris 1982) 
Epp. 5.54, 66. Taurus’ continuing eastern ties are strongly implied by the long eastern careers of his sons, 
Caesarius and Aurelianus, for which see Cameron, Long & Sherry, Barbarians and Politics at the Court of 
Arcadius, 6-9, 126, 149-97, 233-6, necessitating corrections of PLRE I (Aurelianus 3), 128-9, (Fl. Caesarius 6), 
171, {Flavius Eutychianus 5), 319-21. 

52 Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 530-1, offers valuable precision. 

53 Ibid., 431 n.51, collects an array of evidence. 

54 See, for instance, CTh 1.5.1, issued by Constantine in 325 in relation to provincial governors. Cf. CTh 
9.1.1 (AD317), 9.1.13 (AD376, reiterating the cognizance of provincial governors in criminal cases against 
senators with the qualification that governors shall then refer the matter to the emperor or to the praetorian or 


urban prefect — the last reflecting a continuing role for urban prefects in criminal jurisdiction over senators). 
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defendant.» Throughout much of the fourth century, however, and especially before the 
marked changes in practice under Valentinian and Valens when the number of senators 
at Rome and Constantinople began to rise dramatically, senators remained an exclusive 
sub-set among imperial office-holders.** 

In this context, the traditional right of senators to defend themselves in the senate 
remained a material matter, and this continued to some extent to be extended from civil to 
criminal cases.” Senators facing legal proceedings were hence at a potential advantage that 
was complicated by the creation of a senate at Constantinople. A situation had arisen in 
which, if some counter-measure were not devised, an eastern senator hitherto on govern- 
ment service in the West might seek to make his defence at Constantinople, and conversely 
a western senator hitherto on government service in the East might seek to defend himself 
at Rome. Either situation would have entailed greater delays, expense and hazards for 
aggrieved provincials or frustrations for senior imperial authorities. 

Olympius’ case seems to reflect an economical solution to the precise problem of 
jurisdiction, which was simply to ensure that senators were placed (as senators) under 
the formal authority of the urban magistrate in that half of the empire in which they hap- 
pened to be in imperial service for the necessary duration and, concomitantly, that they 
would move between senates as necessary on taking up and not long after retiring from 
office. While the Theodosian Code reveals aspects of the judicial role of the prefects of 
Constantinople from at least 361 onward, the system itself need not have been reliant on 
a prefecture, being capable of supervision at the eastern end by the proconsuls of 
Constantinople. As need hardly be said, scrutiny of the liabilities of senators of 
Constantinople pre-dated the city prefecture and, in addition, the proconsuls had wide 
criminal jurisdiction. 


55 Reiterated, for example, in 364 by Valentinian and Valens in CTh 2.1.4: ‘actor rei forum sequatur, ita ut, 
si senators aliquid a provincialibus poscunt, eo, qui provinciam regit, cognitore confligant. si vero provincialis 
non suscipiat, sed inferat actiones, praefecto urbis disceptante decertet.’ 

56 P. Heather, ‘New Men for New Constantines? Creating an imperial elite in the eastern Mediterranean’, in 
P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4-13" Centuries 
(Aldershot 1994) 11-33, here 13-14, 18-20, is excellent on the changing relationship between government 
service and membership of the senate from the 360s and especially 370s onward, and on the increasing numbers 
of senators in East and West that resulted. C. Zuckerman, ‘Two reforms of the 370s: Recruiting soldiers and 
senators in the divided empire’, REB 56 (1998) 79-139, at 104 and 132-3, misses this point, with consequences 
for his discussion of senators that need to be addressed elsewhere. 

57 CTh 2.1.4 at n.55 above and 9.1.13 at n.54 above. See also 1.6.1 (issued by Constantius II to the senate of 
Constantinople in 361), referring appeals from Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Lydia, Hellespontus, the Islands, Phrygia 
Salutaris, Europa, Rhodope and Haemimontus to the court of the prefect of Constantinople; and 1.6.10 (issued 
by Theodosius I, perhaps in 385), restating this position in relation to Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Phrygia 
Salutaris. 

58 Note, for example, that CTh 1.6.1, mentioning the jurisdiction of prefects of Constantinople in cases of 
appeal from Europa and Rhodope among other provinces (n.57 supra) is foreshadowed in Athanasius, Defence 
of his Flight, 3, in which Donatus, as proconsul of the city in 343 exercised jurisdiction in Rhodope, where 
Olympius (whom he arrested) was bishop of Aenus. Cf. PLRE I (Donatus 1), 268. 
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It should be emphasized, however, that the provision for deferral of magistracies at 
Constantinople, though clearly connected in part to senators moving from West to East, 
was equally clearly intended to resolve a specific issue that stemmed neither from an en 
bloc transfer of senators in the late 350s nor, in fact, from temporary transfers between 
East and West arising from office-holding.’ This has added to modern confusion in the 
reading of the evidence. In fact, so far as can be seen from the relevant letters of Libanius, 
the provision addressed a matter internal to the eastern senate — namely, the possibility of 
pressure being applied to recent entrants to perform a magistracy while others who had 
spent longer in the senate continued to avoid such office. Clearly too, Libanius pointed to 
the applicability of the law in the case of Olympius not simply because he had transferred 
from Rome but because he was, at that time, still a senator of short-term standing in an 
environment in which numerous senators were able quite literally to die in old age without 
holding a magistracy. 

The senators moving from Rome to Constantinople to whom provision for deferral 
of magistracies was extended are most convincingly seen as part of another issue, 
conflated with other matters in the bundle of complaints and requests entered by Libanius 
on behalf of Olympius. They are best explained as a group of Balkan Hellenes who were 
drawn eastward in the 350s during a decade that began with turbulence in the West 
associated with the revolt of Magnentius and which ended, in the East, with the 
headhunting of senators by Themistius — an exercise that, as Libanius acknowledged, 
drew considerable interest from prospective candidates.*! In short, despite Codex 
Theodosianus 6.4.11, which had summoned Balkan absentees to Rome in 357, there were 
some who circumvented the law (much as Clearchus, from Epirus Vetus clearly did) by 
establishing their private domiciles in the East and hence qualifying for enrolment at 
Constantinople.” 


59 A connection between transference from Rome and deferral of magistracies is made explicit at Libanius, 
Ep. 252.6, quoted at n.23 above. 

60 Libanius, Ep. 251.10 (quoted at n.22 supra); 251.12: “yevéo8o dn Kai TobtO Ka1Vvdv, TO pů TObs ovvéðpovç 
br éviov onapattecbat unõè tods èv èv yp% teAevtitv ob AEhertovpynKdtas náa tv map’ piv &ya8dv 
wetéyovtac tovs 5’ obnM yeyevpevons THV nap’ buiv dyabdv evOdc dnd ypappiic &ryeiv.’ Note that, in 355, 
there were some three hundred members of the eastern senate — Themistius, Or. 34.13: $6 d6tov © o1tnpéctov 
EMAVIYAXYOV TOV Opoyevdv &vti pOAIG Tplakooiwv EndApovv eis SioyxiAioug’. An average span of twenty 
years’ membership, would have needed annual replenishment of about fifteen, five times the three praetorships 
at the time and three times the five that existed from 361. In practice, even the two extra praetorships from 361 
would not necessarily have reduced the exclusivity of the office since Themistius’ head-hunting of senators 
(though not to be confused with the far more fundamental increase brought about by rule changes under 
Valentinian and Valens) had increased recent intakes. On Themistius’ recruitment-drive, see Heather, ‘New 
Men for New Constantines?’, 12-13. For the comprehensive and important regulation of the praetorships in 
361, see CTh 1.6.1; 1.28.1; 6.4.12-13; 7.8.1; 11.1.7; 11.15.1; 11.23.1; 12.1.48; 13.1.3; 15.1.7. 

61 For the appeal of Themistius’ recruitment drive in the eastern provinces, see A.G. Skinner, ‘The birth of a 
“Byzantine” senatorial perspective’, Arethusa 33 (2000) 363-77, at 370-72. 

62 Ibid., 372, 377, for the example of Clearchus. Cf. J. Vanderspoel, Themistius and the Imperial Court, 63, 
for a general eastward drift. 
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Constantius, it appears, responded by ensuring that they were equitably treated in an 
environment in which many existing senators of Constantinople had not held a praetor- 
ship. Deferral of magistracies for recent entrants was in origin most probably intended as 
a douceur while Themistius was recruiting senators in the eastern provinces from among 
curiales. It was not unnatural, however, to extend it to Balkan senators transferring 
eastward, if only to sustain the pressure to perform magistracies on senators of Constanti- 
nople of longer standing. Equally, as Libanius pointed out, it was only equitable to apply 
the provision to someone like Olympius — whose case had similarities with both groups 
of new entrant. 


Ill 
If it is not difficult to see that a late dating of the partition is left stranded by other 
evidence, and that it is possible to account for the evidence given for that dating on very 
different terms, it is another matter to achieve precision about what earlier date 
might be accurate. It will help to return to the beginning and consider the sequence of 
developments. 

Constantine’s defeat of Licinius in 324, and presence in the East for most of the 
remainder of his reign, provided opportunity for the establishment of a senate at 
Constantinople of a kind different from an ordinary Povàń. Its members were reported to 
have been given the corporate status of clari.® In the present context, the salient point of 
this detail is not that Constantinople was secondary to Rome but that even under 
Constantine the senate of Constantinople was something institutionally different from 
any other city council: while ‘clarus’ was already known as an informal usage, it here 
designated a group in collective relation to others.™ 

It is natural that Dagron addresses the question whether the senate under 
Constantine remained essentially a city council (however irregular in detail) or was 
already a putative equivalent of the ancient senate of Rome. Favouring the former, he 
places emphasis on a group of senators travelling eastward in the wake of the victorious 
emperor. This latter group he characterizes as a contingent of Roman senators, attached 
to the imperial entourage with at first no formal connection to the Bova of 
Constantinople.® This is plausible enough in itself: Constantine’s eastward move was no 
ordinary imperial peregrination — he had just become sole master of the Roman world — 


63 See n.5 above. 

64 For usages of ‘Aapnpdc’, note for example Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum XXVII 483, 948, 1019; 
XXIX 642, 1417; XXXII 869.9; XXXIV 1109, 1552; XXXVII 1271. 

65 Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale, 121-4, and at 124: ‘...une différence entre les sénateurs romains 
(clarissimi) qui ont suivi Constantin dans sa nouvelle résidence et les curiales de Vancienne boulè de Byzance ou 
les nouveaux promus de Constantinople. La fusion entre les sénateurs de la cour impériale et les notables de la 
cité ma pu se faire que progressivement, à mesure que les sénateurs se sont établis définitivement dans la ville 
et que l’assemblée a perdu son caractère locale et poliade. Ce fut l’affaire d'une génération’. Cf. Zosimus, 
2.31;3: 
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and there may well have been many (easterners, not least) with special reason to be in 
attendance. Dagron, however, treats this contingent as a means to exclude significant 
developments so early. Vague rhetorical phrases are marshalled in support. From the letter 
of Constantius, he highlights a reference to ‘the senate that takes its name from 
[Constantine] — ‘tv mővvpov adtod BovAnv’ — and from a speech by Themistius on 
1 January 357, celebrating the inauguration of the consulships of Constantius and Julian, 
the expression ‘among the senators [of Constantine? — ‘ev tõ matpd@o BovAEsLtN pia’ — 
attributing to these and similar remarks ‘une signification institutionelle précise’, whereby 
a ‘senate of Constantine’ (construed as a purely personal entourage) gave way under 
Constantius II to a ‘senate of Constantinople’. Not only this, but the choice of a date in 
the late 350s focuses on a time when Constantius was sole Augustus, leaving little or no 
room for incremental development over the previous three decades. 

This telescopes developments considerably, however. It sits very uneasily with the 
indication in Origo Constantini Imperatoris that a new senate, not simply a new status 
granted to the existing councillors of Byzantium, was indeed created by Constantine; and 
it bypasses other peculiarities already in evidence under Constantine, which foreshadow 
developments early in the reign of Constantius. 

The praetorships of Constantinople present a puzzle that has not been altogether 
solved. The Theodosian Code directly attests three praetorships at Constantinople by 
340.7” As Chastagnol pointed out, however, the relevant law does not actually indicate 
that they were created at that time. On the contrary, he argued persuasively that ` 
Constantine created two praetorships at Constantinople. Codex lustinianus 7.62.17, 
dating to 326, grants a role as appellate judge to the Prefect of Rome in cases of appeal 
against one or other of two praetors — whereas Rome itself, of course, had several 
more than two praetors. In addition, Codex Theodosianus 3.32.2, also from 326, refers 
explicitly to a praetor Constantinianus, wholly unknown at Rome but attested at 
Constantinople. Hence, of the three praetorships attested in 340 — the praetor Flavialis, 
the praetor Constantinianus and the praetor triumphalis — two seem to have been created 
at the outset.” The date of 326, it may be added, corresponds precisely with the dating of 
the senate’s creation in the Chronicon Paschale.” Hence, there seem to have been at least 
two praetors per year for fourteen years (326-339) and three per year for sixteen years 
(340-355) up to Themistius’ adlection, for a total of seventy-six over thirty years. 

In addition, the office of praetor triumphalis may have been created in 330, A silver 
coin struck for the consecration of the city in 330 carried the legend: ‘D N 


66 Demegoria Constantii, 23b; Themistius, Or. 4.53b; cf. Or. 4.55a-b; Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale, 124. 
67 CTh 6.4.5: ‘primae praeturae, quae flaviali nuncupatione signatur, viginti et quinque milium follium et 
quinquaginta librarum argenti erogationem sumptusque praescripsimus. in secunda vero constantiniana viginti 
milia follium et quadraginta libras argenti largiendas esse censimus. tertia triumphalis quindecim milia follium 
ac triginta argenti libros sine inconmodo editoris expendat.’ 

68 Chastagnol, ‘Remarques’, 346, contra Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 132 and 83 n.13. 

69 Chastagnol, ‘Remarques’, 346-7; CJ 7.62.17; CTh 3.32.2. 

70 Chronicon Paschale, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn 1832), at a. 326. 
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CONSTANTINUS MAX TRIUMF AUG’.”! While references to ‘victory’ were a numis- 
matic commonplace, ‘triumph’ appears to be unmatched on Constantinopolitan coinage in 
other years up to 340, when the praetor triumphalis is first attested. It is worth recalling in 
this connection that the foundation of the city celebrated, in the first instance, the defeat 
of Licinius, a martial association remembered decades later by Theodosius.” 330 would 
have been an excellent occasion for the creation of a ‘triumphal’ praetorship, and would 
increase the number of praetorships held by 355 to eighty-six as well as further underlining 
continuity between Constantine and Constantius. 

The early creation of eastern praetorships does not of course imply an immediate 
partition of the senatorial order. The fact that final judgment, where appeal was made 
against the decisions of the eastern praetors under Constantine, was given to none other 
than the prefect of Rome implies a readiness on Constantine’s part to preserve a courteous 
facade of oversight from Rome, and almost certainly reflects in practical terms an initial 
lack of separate jurisdiction at Constantinople prior to the establishment of a pro- 
consulship for the city. What matters, above all, about the early praetorships is that they 
reflected systematic provision for at least some clarissimi in the senate of Constantinople 
under Constantine. 

The creation of the proconsulship was hence a major second step, consolidating 
institutional structures under a dedicated official. Libanius reports activities of two suc- 
cessive proconsuls in about 342, at the tumultuous end of his first sojourn there, and 
Athanasius refers to a proconsul in 343.7 It is tempting to link the creation of the office 
with Constantius’ regulation of the eastern praetorships in 340. 

Though clearly in existence by the early 340s, the creation of the proconsulship was 
not necessarily rootless. Aradius Proculus is attested as consularis provinciae Europae et 
Thraciae shortly after 324, with the implication — as Thrace and Europe were not con- 
tiguous provinces — that ‘Thrace’ should be taken to mean the remainder of the diocese 
of Thrace.” The office, which may or may not have recurred, gave gubernatorial oversight 
of the city to a consular official in the wake of its foundation and foreshadowed, as it 
turned out, the settlement of 337 between Constans and Constantius, which gave the latter 
Thrace.” 

Thrace was indeed vital. Codex Theodosianus 6.2.14(9), addressed to Clearchus as 
prefect of Constantinople in 384, stipulated that ‘exemption from payment of the glebal 


71 C.H.V. Sutherland and R.A.G. Carson (eds.), Roman Imperial Coinage, VII: Constantine and Licinius, 
AD313-337 (Cambridge 1966) 578, no.53. Cf. G. Bühl, Constantinopolis und Roma: Stadtpersonifikationen der 
spdtantike (Zürich 1995) 11-12. 

72 In the preamble to CTh 6.4.25 (issued at Constantinople in 384 in the most substantial revision of the 
eastern praetorships since 361): ‘veteres triumphalem praetorem bellicae felicitates causa reppererunt; nos 
iniunximus augustalem.’ 

73 Libanius, Or. 1.45 for the proconsuls Alexander and Limenius. For Donatus, mentioned by Athanasius, see 
at n.58 above. 

74 Jones, The Later Roman Empire, ch.3 n.13, with reference to ILS 1240, 6111. 

75 Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 112. 
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tax shall be granted to all those persons from Macedonia ... who have been added to 
the Most August Order of the City of Constantinople, according to the precedent of the 
senators chosen from Thrace.’ The addition of Macedonian senators evidently occurred 
as a result of the brief period at the start of the reign of Theodosius I when the dioceses of 
Dacia and Macedonia were assigned to the East — and it will be necessary later to return 
briefly to this point.” For.the present, the law highlights the point that there was 
previously a group enrolment at Constantinople of senators from Thrace, who were not 
included (it will be recalled) in Codex Theodosianus 6.4.11 of 357, demanding attendance 
at Rome. 

It seems most plausible to connect the enrolment of Thracian senators at 
Constantinople with the settlement of 337. A pattern emerges in which the transfer of 
Thrace to Constantius’ jurisdiction was soon followed by his regulation of the eastern 
praetorships, hotly followed by attestation of the proconsulship of the city. In the wake of 
these developments, the careers of Philippus and Taurus, not apparently having had any 
prior enrolment at Rome, achieve their fruition and they become clarissimi at 
Constantinople. Philippus is in office as praetorian prefect of the East by the mid-340s 
(and most likely became a clarissimus earlier) while Taurus first emerges in the mid-340s 
as comes ordinis primi in a sensitive function. By 348, Philippus is consul and Libanius has 
returned to the city, finding not enough schoolmen to his taste enrolled in a senate clearly 
drawn above all from the provinces. 

For the date of partition of the senatorial order between Rome and Constantinople, 
only minor variations on a single conclusion emerge. The enrolment of eastern clarissimi 
at Constantinople was normal either from the settlement of 337 or else had arisen by 342 
when, at the latest, the proconsulship of the city had been established. Within this range 
the settlement of 340, following the death of Constantine II, is the most obvious alter- 
native to 337. The practice of temporary transfers of senatorial enrolment was most likely 
born at the same time, surviving thereafter. 

Some further problems call for solution. It follows from Dagron’s account that the 
clari under Constantine were merely the local city councillors flattered by a new status. 
This is problematic not only in contradicting the clear indication of a new senate in Origo 
Consantini Imperatoris but also because the Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae records 
the existence of two senate-houses in the city.” One of these was almost certainly the 
home of the Bovis) of Byzantium, the building surviving in the aftermath. The other was 


76 CTh 6.2.14(9): ‘omnes, qui ex Macedoniae partibus amplissimo Constantinopolitanae urbis ordini allecti 
sunt, ad Thracum similitudinem senatorum glebali iubemus praestatione reddi immunes.’ The translation is 
from Pharr (et al.), The Theodosian Code, 118. 

77 The initial eastward transfer of dioceses is mentioned in Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Bidez and 
G.C. Hansen, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller NF 4 (Berlin 1995), 7.4; cf. Jones, The Later Roman 
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78 Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae, ed. O. Seeck (Berlin 1876) 16.28. 
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built under Constantine.” Yet the construction of a second senate-house is inexplicable 
by reference to a personal entourage: senatorial attendance at court was select, fluid 
and peripatetic. Rather, it would appear that the new senate was seen from the outset to 
warrant fresh infrastructural provision. 

The puzzle is solved if the clari, instead, were not merely the old city councillors but 
rather, in the main, a separate group for whom the new senate-house was purpose-built. 
Eusebius’ remark about the generosity of Constantine in distributing new dignities can 
then indeed be read, as Peter Heather has suggested, in direct relation to the creation of 
the senate.* Support lies in the number of senators of Constantinople in the mid-350s, 
three hundred, given by Themistius.*! A transfer en bloc of eastern clarissimi from Rome 
to Constantinople would probably not have yielded more than two hundred senators.™ 
But whereas Constantine’s generosity in awarding dignities drew criticism from his 
episcopal panegyrist, Constantius was ungenerous. About a hundred senatorial seats 
were hence most likely, in the main, of Constantine’s creation, mostly clari (with a thin 
scatter of clarissimi) during his reign but all quickly elevated to the clarissima dignitas 
under Constantius. 

Constantine’s purpose was scarcely to elevate the councillors of Byzantium but to 
extend a new opportunity to eastern provincials at large. Most were probably drawn, 
from the outset, from the provinces. Eunapian sarcasm at Constantine’s ‘emptying’ of 
cities to bring their ‘populace’ to Byzantium may have absorbed a more precise objection 
to the selection of some city councillors from the provinces to form the new senate.™ The 
question how a provincial and clarissimus such as Ablabius found his way into the eastern 
senate under Constantine, even when formal partition had not occurred, ceases therefore 
to be strange. Not only were there select clarissimi in the senate from the outset but 
provincials were never excluded and in fact always sought. On the other hand, prior to a 
forma] partition of recruiting grounds between Rome and Constantinople in the divided 


79 Sozomen, 2.3.6, attributes a BovAsutipiov to Constantine. This much is plausible as Notitia Urbis 
Constantinopolitanae, 3.8, mentions ‘senatum’ in regio secunda, part of the core zone of Constantine’s intensive 
building activity. Constantius II may have had a role but the initial construction can be ascribed to his father. 
The other senate-house is unmentioned in the regional description and was most probably out of use (at least 
as regards its original function) by the fifth century if not earlier. 

80 Eusebius, Life of Constantine, ed. F. Winkelmann, Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller NF 4: 
Eusebius, 1/1 (Berlin 1995) 4.1, with Heather, ‘New Men for New Constantines?’, 16. 

81 See n.60 above. 

82 Precision is impossible. Nevertheless, for an estimate of the Roman senate at about six hundred members 
into the third century, R.J.A. Talbert, The Senate of Imperial Rome (Princeton 1984) 29, 131-4. It is unlikely to 
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empire of 337 and after, it was possible for Hellenic senators from administratively 
western provinces such as Crete, as in the case of Ablabius, to be recruited, whereas 
afterward the line was drawn at Thrace until the Theodosian changes.® 

Constantine, therefore, emerges as laying the groundwork in a series of historic 
departures, while showing regard to the precedence of Rome. Whether he imagined that 
his successors would all do the same is another question. His provision for the grain 
rationing of the city from Egypt was emphatic indication that the foundation was meant 
to have a future different in kind from any Tetrarchic ‘capital’.8* Such a situation does 
much to explain fourth-century reports of an aspiration on his part to make his city the 
equal of Rome, and accounts for why, in the fifth century, it would prove easy for a 
Church historian to lay the full creation of the senate at Constantine’s door.” Constantius 
made the situation systematic when division of empire brought division of the senatorial 
order and the superseding of the status of ‘clarus’. This was a fundamental step — but also 
a direct development from Constantine’s innovations. Further developments occurred in 
the late 350s but these were secondary. Prestige was conferred on the presiding official 
with the elevation of the proconsulship of Constantinople to an urban prefecture in 359, 
and a round of headhunting by Themistius in the last years of Constantius’ reign signalled 
a self-conscious effort (on both sides) to strengthen the bonds between Hellenic gentry and 
imperial public life. Occurring, significantly enough, in the wake of Constantius’ visit 
to Rome, these developments underlined and reaffirmed the direction of a policy first 
indicated by Constantine and already profoundly advanced by Constantius. The late 350s, 
in other words, provided an opportune moment to demonstrate that unity under one 
Augustus would not provide the occasion for a reversal of policy. 


IV 

Constantine did not wish to alienate the Roman senate: Aradius Proculus, consular 
governor in Thrace on the eve or shortly after the creation of the new senate, was the scion 
of an impeccably noble house of Roman senators, as was Valerius Maximus, present in the 
East as vicarius Orientis and praetorian prefect. Two noble Romans had been enlisted to 
preside at a critical moment. 

But Constantine did have a Hellenic audience to satisfy — and the creation of the 
senate helped. The Cretan senators of Constantinople, Tychamenes and Ablabius, fit a 
wider pattern. Flavius Dionysius, governor of Phoenice, consularis Syriae and comes 


consistorianus in the East, was respected by Libanius and unmentioned in his list of 


85 Libanius, Or. 42.23 for the Cretan origins of Ablabius (and Tychamenes). 

86 Note the extreme gravity with which charges of attempting to tamper with the grain fleet from Alexandria 
were met, regardless of religion, in the cases of Sopater and Athanasius: Eunapius, 6.2; Athanasius, Defence 
Against the Arians, 9.3/4. 

87 Anon, Val. 6.30; Eutropius, Breviarium, ed. F. Ruehl (Leipzig 1887) 10.8; Sozomen, 2.3.5-6. 
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senators of allegedly humble origin. He made his career under Constantine but was still to 
be found, though not apparently holding office, as an influential figure in Constantinople 
in the early 340s. As a Sicilian, hence eligible for enrolment in the senate of Rome, and 
otherwise liable at that time to be in attendance, it is hard not to conclude that he had 
preferred the new city as his senatorial domicile and transferred his private domicile 
accordingly.® The absenteeism of senators from Achaea and Illyricum in the 350s reveals 
numerous other such Hellenes, their existing private domiciles outside the catchment 
area for Constantinople at that time, proving disinclined to settle for their lot. Instead, 
they either truanted from Rome or frankly changed their domiciles and headed for 
Constantinople.” 

The tendency for the eastern senate to exercise a pull on Hellenes from western as 
well as eastern provinces eventually coincided with a realignment of jurisdictions. The 
transfer of the dioceses of Dacia and Macedonia to the eastern prefecture at the outset of 
the reign of Theodosius I, though temporary, was permanently renewed on his death in 
395. Yet Macedonian senators were evidently transferred to Constantinople as a result of 
the first change, provision being made for them in late summer 384, when the area had 
otherwise returned to western oversight.” For at least eleven years, therefore, from 384 
to 395, their anomalous position presaged the permanent transfer of their provinces to 
eastern administration. If not also provided for at that time, Dacian senators were most 
likely transferred in the wake of the imperial partition of 395. 

Furthermore, the new senate shows no sign of having had anything to do with the 
creation of a ‘Christian capital’. Eusebius, embarrassed it seems by Constantinople, said 
little; but he criticized the new dignities and struggled to explain the adornment of the city 
with pagan statues as an attempt to invite mockery of what they represented.” Instead, the 
city was different from all previous imperial foundations because its senate extended a 
new opportunity to Hellenic gentry to become part of the imperial governing order. 

The views of conservatives such as Libanius and Eunapius are extensively and 
eloquently stated. This does not, however, oblige the modern historian to imagine that 
they reflected an otherwise ‘silent majority’. Rather, a major extension of the overlap 
between Hellenic gentry and the personnel of imperial rule was underway, for which the 
eastern senate was a focal point. Its position was already so firm within a generation 
that the Emperor Julian, despite derogation of his Christian predecessors and readiness 
to reform the palace, made a point of regularly attending its meetings.” His admiring 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus, who satirized the Roman senatorial order, criticized not 
the eastern senate but a single, absent-minded lapse of courtesy towards it on Julian’s 


89 CTh 9.34.4; Eusebius, Life of Constantine, 4.42.3; Libanius, Or.1.36. 
90 See discussion at nn.61-62 above. 
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part.” Indeed, when Claudius Mamertinus addressed his speech of thanks to Julian on 
the occasion of his consulship in 362, Mamertinus described the senate of Constantinople 
as ‘this most august sanctuary of public counsel’. In the early sixth century, Zosimus 
reconciled his criticism of Christian rulers with their creation of an eastern senate only by 
resorting to the crude expedient of ascribing its creation to Julian himself.” For it was the 
joint achievement of Constantine and Constantius to create an institution that crystallized 
and gave lasting weight to the unprecedented scope, in an expanding administrative 
machine, for Hellenic gentry to take their place in the Roman empire’s ruling order — and 
in a firm tradition of Hellenic political life, the chance of engagement was not to be 
missed. It was a formative step on the road to the making of the ‘Byzantine’ empire. 


94 Ibid. 

95 Claudius Mamertinus, Gratiarum Actio, 2.3: ‘hoc augustissimum consilii publici templum’, in C.E.V. 
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Dragons were a well-established feature of the Byzantine supernatural imagination, and 
certain conventions governed their behaviour as described in hagiography. The textual 
traditions associated with Ss Perpetua, Marina of Antioch and Elisabeth the Miracle- 
Worker illustrate the changing role of the creatures from late antiquity through the middle 
Byzantine period. Although early works portray them as minor nuisances, compilations of 
the ninth century and later give them a new prominence, hinting at an editorial fascination 
with dragons which acted in a similar manner on otherwise unrelated texts. 


Dragons were a familiar element of the Byzantine supernatural landscape, appearing spo- 
radically in literary and artistic works produced throughout the history of the empire. The 
writings which mention these creatures are diverse. Historical works relate anecdotes 
about them, scientific treatises discuss their relationships to meteorological phenomena 
and hagiography describes them as formidable adversaries of holy people. The relative 
abundance of sources about the creatures makes it possible to offer a few general observa- 
tions about their nature and character. Their behaviour was unpredictable: some appeared 
in visions and others in the flesh, some lived by water and others in caves and some threa- 
tened entire cities while others confronted individuals. There was also no standard method 
of killing them: some were slain with the sword and some with the sign of the cross, while 
others were trampled. 

Most of the works which mention dragons do not describe their appearance, which 
may indicate that Byzantine readers were assumed to have certain set associations with the 
term ‘pákov’. There are hints, however, that the Byzantine dragon looked similar to its 
modern counterpart. A number of texts use the terms ‘dragon’ and ‘serpent’ interchange- 
ably, and scattered descriptions confirm that the creatures were thought to be reptilian. 
The eleventh-century Strategikon of Kekaumenos asserts that young dragons are snakes, 
but when they grow up they become much larger and stouter. The work describes several 
types of dragons: some have horns and others do not, and they can be large or small, but 
all have beards and eyes the colour of gold.1 More detail is found in the seventh-century 


1 Kekaumenos, Sovety i rasskazy: pouchenie vizantiiskogo polkovodtsa XI veka, trans. and ed. G. Litavrin, 
2nd edn (St Petersburg 2003) 638. 
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Passio of St Marina of Antioch, which relates that her enemy had mottled skin, flashing - 
teeth, a foul smell, snakes twisting around its neck and nostrils which emitted smoke and 
flames.” Artistic representations of dragons tend to agree with these descriptions, depicting 
them as serpents or reptilian beasts with legs and wings, although considerable variation is 
found in their portraiture. 

Even if their frightening appearance is not usually described, the behaviour of drag- 
ons confirms that they were ill-disposed toward people. Although they could be minor 
nuisances as well as serious threats, they were never benevolent. As pernicious supernatu- 
ral creatures, they shared a number of characteristics with demons, although the exact 
nature of their relationship seems to have varied and in many cases remains ambiguous. 
Demons are certainly mentioned much more frequently than dragons, and a number of 
biblical passages and theological works describe dragons as a subset or manifestation of 
the former.* Such is not usually the case in hagiography and secular writing, however, 
which tend to treat dragons as an independent type of malefactor and discuss them with- 
out specific reference to demons. In one textual tradition, which will be discussed below, 
a dragon gradually displaced a demon and took over some of his characteristics, confirm- 
ing that, at least in some cases, the creatures maintained separate identities. Demons 
and dragons also experienced differing fortunes over time. C. Mango notes that, despite 
their appearances in the New Testament, belief in demons became widespread only after 
the Church worked out a coherent system of demonology between the second and fourth 
centuries. They continued to terrorise the Christian world for several hundred years, but 
from the ninth century their role in Byzantine hagiography was in decline.’ Dragons, by 
contrast, became more prominent over time. In late antique hagiography, dragon-slaying 
episodes tended to be minor miracles. When, however, these vitae were rewritten in the 
ninth century and later, the combat was usually given more attention, often at the expense 
of other miracles. The defeat of the dragon thus became a new focal point of the stories 
and, in some cases, the miracle for which the saint was most famous. 

Precisely why this happened is not entirely clear, especially given the decline of 
demons. It would probably be impossible to reconstruct even in broad outline the range of 
factors which must have contributed to dragons’ increasing prominence. Whatever the 
reasons for this change, the middle Byzantine interest in them was not confined to 
hagiography. From about the mid-eleventh century they began to appear in other types of 
writing, including scientific and historical works. Although the influence of hagiography 
on these texts would be difficult to prove, the diversity of the sources confirms that 
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. dragons had become a source of fascination in intellectual circles. Both Kekaumenos 
and the twelfth-century historian Zonaras, for example, recopied a lost fragment of 
Cassius Dio which describes how the Roman army killed a dragon, skinned it, and sent its 
hide back to the Senate. The Strategikon also includes a refutation of the notion that 
dragons are pursued and killed by thunder.’ Interestingly, this passage appears in seven 
other manuscripts, and is the only section of the Strategikon which is found elsewhere. 
In its other recensions it is attributed to St John of Damascus, but J. Gouillard and 
C. Roueché have argued persuasively, based on textual and stylistic analysis, that it is the 
work of Kekaumenos.® Questions of attribution aside, the popularity of this passage 
compared with all other sections of the work probably reflects an interest in dragons and 
their behaviour. Psellos made his own contribution to the topic in his treatise De 
meteorologicis, in which he explains that dragons fear lightning because it can burn them 
up.’ 

Roueché argues that the Strategikon and De meteorologicis were produced in an 
environment of shared intellectual enquiry, in which scientific ideas were disseminated 
through overlapping intellectual circles, and concludes that ‘...this was a time of increas- 
ing interest in Aristotelian physical theory’.!? The same might also be said of dragons. 
Indeed, their presence across the middle Byzantine literary spectrum adds force to 
Roueché’s argument that ideas could and did circulate between classicising authors like 
Psellos and those who, like Kekaumenos and compilers of hagiography, used a less exalted 
style. Although it would be impossible to reconstruct the sources of and influences on each 
work which mentions dragons, their appearance in such a wide range of genres suggests 
that they were one of the topics discussed by the circles Roueché describes. 

Despite the Byzantine interest in dragons, most scholarship on the subject has concen- 
trated on identifying the sources for the creatures in biblical and classical literature." 
Although this work has shown the deep cultural roots of dragons, little attention has been 
paid to their independent existence in Byzantine writings and how perceptions of them 
changed over time. The aim of the present study is to begin an investigation of this topic 
by identifying some of the conventions pertaining to dragons in Byzantine hagiography. 
The relatively plentiful sources relating to dragon-slaying saints allow the development 
and representation of the creatures to be traced over several centuries. Analysis of the 
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dragon’s evolution in hagiographic texts will, it is hoped, provide the necessary back- 
ground and framework for further study of its role in religious life and scientific and 
historical debates. 

Although dragons are associated with a number of saints, only the miracles of St 
George and, to a lesser degree, St Theodore Teron have attracted substantial scholarly 
attention. This focus is not unjustified, since they were the most famous dragon-slaying 
saints in late Byzantine culture, and remain so today. Yet the intense interest in George’s 
miracle in particular seems to have diverted attention from the exploits of other saintly 
dragon-slayers, and in some cases has caused George to be assigned undue influence over 
them. For example, A. Kazhdan designated St Elisabeth the Miracle-Worker ‘a female St 
George’ because she killed a dragon and, according to one version of her vita, was abbess 
of a convent named after him.” As will be discussed below, however, Elisabeth was pro- 
bably known as a dragon-slayer by the tenth century, whereas the oldest Greek version of 
George’s miracle is found in a twelfth- or thirteenth-century manuscript (BHG 687, Cod. 
Angelic. 46). 

This story certainly predates its appearance in the Greek manuscript tradition, 
although its origin remains mysterious. The earliest surviving text is found in an eleventh- 
century Georgian manuscript (Patriarchal Library, Jerusalem, cod. 2), from which the 
Greek version may have been translated. Georgia is also home to the earliest depictions of 
the miracle, in frescoes dated to between the late eleventh and mid-twelfth centuries, and 
C. Walter suggests that the story originated in the area around that time.'* Even if the 
miracle was known significantly earlier in Byzantium, it probably did not provide a model 
for Elisabeth’s combat. It was not unusual for Byzantine saints to be devoted to George: 
St Theodore of Sykeon had numerous visions of George and built a church dedicated to 
him, but there can be no question that Theodore was an independent saint.’ Elisabeth, by 
contrast, had visions not of George but of St Glykeria, a martyr who guided her through- 
out her life. Even the two dragon-slaying miracles prove upon closer inspection to have 
nothing in common. George first prayed to God to make the dragon docile, then slew it 
after allowing the princess to lead it around her city, whereas Elisabeth trampled and spat 
upon a dragon which was infesting land belonging to her convent. 

Rather than as a rewriting of George’s miracle, Elisabeth’s encounter is best under- 
stood in the context of a more general increase in the prominence of dragons in middle 
Byzantine hagiography. During this period, several other saints also gained fame as van- 
quishers of dragons, and their vitae were rewritten to assign new importance to these 
miracles. The saints in question are unrelated, and their encounters with their respective 
dragons are dissimilar. As in the case of Elisabeth, their miracles are older than that of 


12 A. Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical notes’, B 56 (1986) 169-70. 

13 J.B. Aufhauser, ‘Das Drachenwunder des heiligen Georg in der griechischen und lateinischen 
Überlieferung’, Byzantinisches Archiv 5 (1911) 31. 

14 Walter, The Warrior Saints, 140-2. 

15 Vie de Théodore de Syké6n, trans. and ed. A.-J. Festugiére (Brussels 1970). 
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George, and there is no evidence that any of them influenced the others. Parallels are to be 
found, rather, in the increasing significance of the combat within their hagiography over 
time and its place within the development of their cults. From humble origins as minor 
annoyances, the dragons eventually became the most challenging obstacle for each saint. 
The differences between the saints’ stories make the parallel development of their miracles 
all the more remarkable, indicating that the composers and compilers of their hagiography 
were seeking to alter the texts in similar ways. 

Because of its relatively late appearance, George’s dragon-slaying miracle will not be 
studied. Attention will focus instead on the miracles of Ss Perpetua, Marina and Elisabeth. 
All of these saints are associated with dragons in their earliest surviving hagiography, 
allowing the development of the miracle to be studied over several centuries. Although 
they were not as widely venerated as George, the sources related to them are relatively 
plentiful. Moreover, their dissimilar lives and the origins of their cults in different cen- 
turies and in far-flung parts of the Christian world illustrate the adherence of dragon- 
slaying miracles to a range of saints. They are not, to be sure, the only Byzantine saints 
who slew dragons. The scope of the present study does not allow detailed analysis to be 
offered about every saint who encountered the creatures, but references will be made to 
other saints in order to provide as broad an illustration as possible of the evolution of this 
miracle. Likewise, the iconography of the Byzantine dragon is a complex topic in its own 
right, and will therefore be addressed only as it relates to the three primary subjects of 
study. Yet even if all aspects of the problem cannot be considered, the sources related to 
these saints illuminate the changing role of dragons from late antiquity through the middle 
Byzantine period. 

Perpetua, a martyr from North Africa who was executed in about 203, had a larger 
following in the medieval West than in Byzantium. Latin texts relating to her include a full 
Passio and abbreviated Acta, both of which survive in many manuscripts, whereas only 
one Passio (BHG 1482, Cod. s. Sep. 1) and a few abridged versions in Greek have come to 
light. Considerable scholarship has been devoted to the question of the original language 
of the Passio. This debate is not relevant to the current discussion; suffice it to say that the 
bulk of the manuscript and linguistic evidence points toward the primacy of the Latin 
version.” The existence of the Greek texts indicates that Perpetua was also not unknown 
in Byzantium, but outside of the philological debates they remain relatively unexplored. 
Yet they provide a suitable starting point for a study of the dragon in middle Byzantine 
hagiography, for their descriptions of Perpetua’s encounter with her adversary develop in 
a similar manner to corresponding passages in texts about more widely venerated saints. 


16 Fora full list and description see C. van Beek, Passio Sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis (Noviomagi 1936) 
17*—45*, 107*-34*. 

17 A summary of this debate and the associated literature is given most recently in P. Habermehl, Perpetua 
und der Ägypter oder Bilder des Bösen im frühen afrikanischen Christentum: Ein Versuch zur Passio sanctarum 
Perpetua et Felicitatis, 2nd edn (Berlin 2004) 3—4. 
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The Passio consists of a series of first- and third-person narratives. A short prologue 
by an unnamed editor precedes Perpetua’s own account of her arrest, trial and emotional 
meetings with her pagan father, as well as a series of visions she experienced while 
in prison. Perpetua’s companion Saturus then records one of his visions, and thereafter 
another voice, probably that of the author of the prologue, describes the martyrs’ deaths 
in the arena. The Greek Passio is broadly similar to the Latin text in structure and plot, 
although it contains significant textual variations.'* This rare first-person account of the 
experiences of individuals preparing for martyrdom has fascinated generations of scholars. 
Perpetua’s visions, which contain unusual and sometimes startling imagery, have received 
particular attention. In the first, she climbed a ladder to which various dangerous objects 
were attached, and then entered a garden where a shepherd gave her curds to eat. The 
next two visions involved Perpetua’s brother Deinokrates, who died in childhood of a 
gangrenous infection. He first appeared in a diseased and miserable state, thirsty but 
unable to reach a font and drink from it. After Perpetua prayed for him, however, she saw 
him again healed, joyful and able to drink. In the final vision, Perpetua triumphed over a 
terrifying Egyptian in single combat in an arena. 

Perpetua’s encounter with the dragon occurred in her first vision, when it tried to 
prevent her from climbing the ladder: ‘And under this ladder there was an enormous 
dragon, which lay in wait for those climbing up, terrifying them so that they did not dare 
climb up.’ Saturus, who had already ascended, warned her about the dragon, but she was 
undeterred: ‘And from underneath the ladder, as if it feared me, it gently stretched forth 
its head. And as if I were about to mount the first step, I trampled its head.’ Suggested 
prototypes for this imagery range from a ladder to heaven surrounded by monsters and 
snakes in the mythology of Middle Kingdom Egypt to the dragon in Revelation 12. 3-4 to 
the beast in The Shepherd of Hermas.”! There has been rather less interest in the dragon’s 
role within Perpetua’s hagiography, particularly as it developed in the Greek sources. To 
be sure, in the Passio it is a relatively insignificant aspect of the saint’s visions, which 


18 These are discussed in, among others, J. Harris and S. Gifford, The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicitas (London 1890); J. Robinson, ‘The Passion of S. Perpetua’, in J. Robinson (ed.), Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature (Cambridge 1891); V. Reichmann, ‘Römische Literatur in 
griechischer Übersetzung’, Philologus Supplementband 34, 3 (1943) 101-30; P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, ‘La Passio 
SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis’, in J. Ruysschaert (ed.), Scritti agiografici [Studi e Testi, 221] (Vatican City 1962) 
41-155 and A. Fridh, Le problème de la Passion des saintes Perpétue et Félicité [Studia Graeca et Latina 
Gothoburgensia, 26] (Gotheburg 1968). 

19 “Hv 8& bn’ abti tH KAipaKi dodKkev brequeyéOys, ös ù Todo avaPatvovtac évidgevev, ExbapPdv 
SMS Hi) tohuo a&vaBaiverv.’ Passio Sanctarum, 13. (Translations are by the author unless otherwise 
noted.) 

20 ‘Kai broKxate tůň KAipaKocs, dosi doPobpEVds ue, NOEUA THV KEdadTWV nooońveykev: Kai WG siç TOV 
TEdtov Pabuov NOEAnoa EmPivot, tiv KedaATy abtod ènátnoa. Passio Sanctarum, 15. 

21 See P, Dronke, Women Writers of the Middle Ages: A Critical Study of Texts from Perpetua (+203) to 
Marguerite Porete (+1310) (Cambridge 1984) 10; Habermehl, Perpetua und der Ägypter, 88-96 and Robinson, 
‘The Passion’, 28. 
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posed only a minor challenge for her. Despite Saturus’ warning, Perpetua overcame the 
dragon with almost no effort. The creature was certainly an evil force, and her trampling 
of it is indicative of victory. Yet Perpetua did not need to engage in a struggle with it 
because it offered no resistance. Like the ladder, which was festooned with weapons which 
she successfully avoided, the dragon was a potential rather than an actual threat. Follow- 
ing its brief description, it disappeared from the narrative, while Perpetua moved on to 
greater challenges. 

The Egyptian, for example, was a serious threat to the saint, and the text implies that 
he had a chance of beating her. Prior to the fight, an official announced: ‘If this Egyptian 
defeats this woman, he will slay her with a sword. And if she defeats him, she will receive 
this branch.’” Although Perpetua eventually prevailed, the combat was challenging and 
required her to use a variety of methods to attack her opponent. Interestingly, her victory 
over the Egyptian, like that over the dragon, was completed by trampling him. This time, 
however, the victory was achieved only after a demanding struggle. There is perhaps a 
progression to be detected in the challenges Perpetua faced. If in the first vision she 
avoided potential sources of harm, in the fourth she took on a life-threatening opponent. 
Her martyrdom, finally, was her last and most demanding contest. , 

Compared with vanquishing the Egyptian, stepping on the head of an unthreatening 
dragon does not seem especially noteworthy. Yet it was this episode, along with the heal- 
ing of Deinokrates, that caught the imagination of Byzantine copyists, while the Egyptian 
and the garden disappeared. Although it is unclear when the Latin Passio was translated, 
the Greek text probably began to be used in pre-Iconoclastic times as a source for abridged 
versions of Perpetua’s story and a reference to the saint in a different Passio.” The edito- 
rial choices of the compilers of these texts offer clues about her Byzantine cult and the 
deeds for which she was best known. Despite the apparent insignificance of the incident, 
Perpetua’s encounter with the dragon seems to have become a prominent aspect of her 
veneration, and this episode appears consistently in the later works related to her cult. It 
is mentioned, for example, in the Passio of St Polyeuktos (BHG 1567). Although the age of 
this text is unclear, it certainly pre-dates Symeon Metaphrastes, who used it as a source for 
his own composition about the saint.™ As part of its praise of Polyeuktos the prologue 
declares: ‘For he even trampled the dragon’s head, like the blessed Thekla the first martyr 


22 ‘Obtog ó Aiyirttos dav tabt HV vikrjion, &velei adthv payaiog: abtn 8 sv vihon abtov, Anpetor 
TOV KAGSOV TODTOV.’ Passio Sanctarum, 27. 

23 Theories about the date of the translation include that it was contemporary with the Latin original (Fridh, 
Le problème, 45, 82-3) and that it was made at some time before the reign of Constantine I (G. Schdllgen, 
‘Ecclesia Sordida? Zur Frage der sozialen Schichtung friihchristlicher Gemeinden am Beispiel Karthagos zur 
Zeit Tertullians’, Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum Erganzungsband 12 [1984] 198-9). 

24 Based on a comparison of the text with an early enkomion to Polyeuktos, a date after the mid-sixth century 
is proposed by W. Lackner, ‘Zu Editionsgeschichte, Textgestalt und Quelien der passio S. Polyeucti des Symeon 
Metaphrastes’, in W. Hoérandner, et al. (ed.), Byzantios: Festschrift fiir Herbert Hunger (Vienna 1984) 228. For 
an argument for the mid-fourth century, see B. Aubé, Polyeucte dans l’histoire (Paris 1882) 44-5. 
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5 This comment is 


somewhat mysterious, since no encounter between Polyeuktos and a dragon is mentioned 


and Perpetua, who [climbed] that bronze ladder going to heaven... 


in the narrative and Thekla was also not known as a dragon-slayer.”% Instead of referring 
to an event in the life of Polyeuktos, the remark seems to have been meant to enliven the 
description of his faith by comparing it with the extraordinary deeds of the female saints. 
The Passio goes on to develop the theme of the dragon and the ladder by connecting it 
with Polyeuktos’ rejection of idols, and claims that his faith, like that of Thekla, extin- 
guished fires and blocked the mouths of lions.” This extended comparison indicates 
that Perpetua’s fame as a dragon-slayer was well established by the time the Passio of 
Polyeuktos was composed, and that the incident had become a celebrated aspect of her 
cult. 

On the other hand, because the reference is used for a specific comparison, it offers 
no clues about whether other aspects of Perpetua’s visions were gaining prominence as 
well. Her entries in the Synaxarion of Constantinople (hereafter Synaxarion) and the 
Menologion of Basil II (hereafter Menologion), both of which were almost certainly based 
on the Greek Passio, shed light on this question.“ Her name appears in the Synaxarion 
under three dates (2 February, 4 March and 14 March), no doubt due to confusion about 
her feast day. The corresponding notices are very brief: the entries for 4 and 14 March give 
only the names of Perpetua and her companions, and the entry for 2 February describes in 
a few lines her family and the method of her martyrdom.” A more detailed notice was also 
in circulation, however, and is found in several manuscripts of the Synaxarion as well as 
the Menologion.® These entries differ only in minor details of description and phrasing, 
and a number of passages in them are taken from the Greek Passio. Both relate the suffer- 
ing of Deinokrates and his subsequent relief from thirst. Following the order of events in 
the Passio, however, they first recount Perpetua’s encounter with the dragon. Curiously, 
her trampling of the creature is not described: ‘And the saint saw in a dream a bronze 


25 “Endtnoe yàg kai abtdg tod Sedkovtos Thy KEdaAty, KabknEE Kai N pakol O&kAu 1 MEWTOLAETUS 
Kai Tegnetobia, Ñ thv YaAKV Ekeivynv Kai obgaviov Ket kiaka...” Aubé, Polyeucte, 77. 

26 Vie et miracles de sainte Thécle, trans. and ed. G. Dagron [Subsidia Hagiographica, 62] (Brussels 1978). 
27 Aubé, Polyeucte, 78. 

28 Robinson argues that the Menologion entry is independent of the Greek Passio because the former uses the 
word skala, while the latter uses klimax. (Robinson, ‘The Passion’, 22.) He was apparently unaware of the 
closely-related Synaxarion entry, which uses klimax. In any case, given the other similarities between the texts, 
this minor difference does not seem sufficient reason to rule out the Menologion entry’s derivation from the 
Passio. 

29 Synaxarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, in AASS, Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris 
(Brussels 1902) 440, 508, 536. 

30 Ibid, 440 and Menologium Basilianum, in MPG, CXVII (Paris 1864), 292. The Menologion features one of 
very few known images of Perpetua in Byzantine art. The miniature, like most others in the manuscript, focuses 
on the saint’s martyrdom and shows Perpetua and six companions being stabbed. {I} Menologio di Basilio I] 
(Cod. Vaticano Greco 1613), II [Torino 1907] 366.) The mosaics of the Episcopal chapel in Ravenna also 
include a bust portrait of Perpetua. 
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ladder leading from earth to heaven ... and a dragon under the ladder hindering those 
climbing up...’ As in the Passio, Saturus tells Perpetua that he is waiting for her above.*! 
Although his words imply that she will overcome the dragon, no such action is described. 
Whatever the reason for this editorial choice, it was apparently vital that the dragon 
at least be mentioned, even if its defeat was not. Along with Deinokrates, it seems to 
have become the most important element of Perpetua’s story, overshadowing her father, 
the Egyptian and the garden at the top of the ladder. By the time the Menologion and 
Synaxarion were compiled, these details seem to have faded into insignificance and 
Perpetua’s encounter with the dragon (if not her trampling of it) had become one of her 
defining deeds. 

Although the Greek texts about Perpetua are not numerous, they provide evidence 
for the increasing importance of the dragon within her cult. This transformation seems to 
have been the result of deliberate and consistent manipulation of her Passio: in various 
summaries and paraphrases, emphasis was given to the dragon and Deinokrates, while 
her other exploits were ignored. This development hints that the dragon was a source of 
interest for middle Byzantine editors, who were prepared to alter the structure of the 
Passio in order to bring it to the fore. Even if Perpetua did not confront the creature 
directly, it seems to have been important to mention it in some capacity. Indeed, the fact 
that the dragon was still mentioned in works in which it had no active adversarial role 
indicates that it had become one of the saint’s identifying attributes. This change has 
parallels in the cult of Marina of Antioch, whose hagiography also offers insights into 
the changing relationship of dragons to demons. 

Marina, known in the West as Margaret, was famous for her defeat of a dragon and 
a demon.” These miracles and their representation in art have attracted some attention 
from Byzantinists. As in the case of Perpetua, Marina’s foes have been compared with 
various classical and biblical models, anchoring the story in a rich tradition of demo- 
nology.” Yet the development of these adversaries in her Greek hagiography has received 
almost no attention, despite the fact that they illustrate the dragon’s gradual rise to promi- 
nence and displacement of the demon. The earliest and fullest version of Marina’s Passio 
(BHG 1165) is preserved in one manuscript from the late ninth century (Par. Gr. 1470) 
and one from the late tenth or early eleventh century (Par. Gr. 1468).** Based on a study of 


31 ‘Kai Semgei 1 &yia Kat” d6vag oKdhav yarkiv Obd&vooay and yis cic ODEAVOV ... Kai SodKovTE bnd 
TH OKdAaV KMOADOVTA TOS a&vaPaivovtac...’ Menologium Basilianum, 292. The version in the Synaxarion is 
almost identical, although it omits the phrase ‘in a dream’ and lists the weapons attached to the ladder. 
(Synaxarium Ecclesiae, 440.) 

32 For an introduction to Marina’s Western cult see L. Drewer, ‘Margaret of Antioch the Demon-Slayer, East 
and West: The Iconography of the Predella of the Boston Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine’, Gesta 32 (1993) 
11-20. 

33 Boulhol, ‘Hagiographie antique’, 258-68. 

34 Festschrift zur fünften Sdcularfeier der Carl-Ruprechts-Universitét zu Heidelberg, ed. H. Usener (Bonn 
1886) 3-14. 
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earlier sources which mention or reproduce elements of the text, P. Boulho! has concluded 
that it was composed not later than the seventh century.” It relates that Marina, who 
practised Christianity secretly during Diocletian’s persecution, fled from the home of her 
father, a pagan priest who opposed her faith. When she rejected the advances of the 
prefect Olubrios, he had her thrown in prison. In her cell, she was threatened by, but tri- 
umphed over, first a dragon and then a demon. Thereafter she was tortured and survived 
various ordeals unharmed before being beheaded and taken up into heaven. 

Marina’s encounter with the dragon was a relatively minor, if colourful, event. After 
describing the creature’s terrifying appearance at some length, the Passio relates that it: 
*.,.drew her up and swallowed her into its belly.” Rather than attempt to fight the dragon, 
Marina made the sign of the cross and burst it open, emerging unharmed and leaving 
its body on the floor.** This was Marina’s first miracle and therefore noteworthy. The 
interaction was not particularly challenging, however, especially compared with her later 
dealings with the demon and martyrdom. Despite the dragon’s intimidating appearance, 
Marina disposed of it quickly and without a great deal of effort. The creature seems to 
have been more of a spectacle than a serious threat; a vehicle through which Marina dem- 
onstrated her powers without exerting herself. Indeed, the encounter has many similarities 
with Perpetua’s vision. For both saints, the encounter with the dragon was the first and 
least challenging of a series of hurdles, culminating in martyrdom. In both cases, more- 
over, the creature was vanquished without recourse to weapons or violence. Although it is 
highly unlikely that the stories are related, they offer some clues about the status of drag- 
ons in pre-Iconoclastic hagiography. The creatures were clearly evil, but did not rank high 
on the scale of threats to a holy person. Despite their contribution of a certain amount of 
colour and drama to the stories, they were not as dangerous as subsequent challenges to 
the saints. 

Following this encounter, a demon entered Marina’s cell. He possessed the power 
of speech, and explained: ‘I sent my kinsman Rufus in the form of a dragon in order to kill 


you, but you killed him through your prayers.. 37 


The demon was thus the more powerful 
of the two, sending Rufus to carry out his commands and appearing himself only when 
Rufus had been unexpectedly defeated. Marina’s method of dealing with the demon also 
indicates that he was a more formidable enemy. Although she managed to subdue him 
after he entered her cell, beating him with a hammer and poking out his right eye, she did 
not kill him immediately.** This delay, as well as Marina’s recourse to violence, distin- 
guishes this encounter from the previous one, in which she overcame the dragon almost 
immediately through prayer alone. Unlike Rufus, his kinsman had to be subdued with a 


variety of approaches, including physical force, argument and prayer. Christ himself 


35 Boulhol, ‘Hagiographie antique’, 261. 

36 \..avipitouto adthv Kai Katéntev sig thv KolAtav abtod.’ Festschrift, 24-7. 

37 yò ye TOV GvYyevéa Lov Poddov anéoteira év oyńpati SeaKovtos, őönaç oe &noKtEivyn: od SE 51d 
TOV ELYOV Gov abtOV dnéKTELVaG...’ Festschrift, 29. 

38 Festschrift, 29-30. 
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appeared and offered Marina guidance, instructing her: ‘examine his heart closely and 
discover his ideas’.2? These words imply that the demon was the guardian of important 
secrets, in contrast to his kinsman, who was incapable of speaking. When Marina ques- 
tioned the demon, he revealed that his name was Beelzebub and described his methods 
of tempting people into sin. Having learned what she needed to know, Marina caused 
the earth to open and swallow him.” This method of disposal shows how dangerous 
Beelzebub was: unlike Rufus, whose body was left on the floor, he had to be banished to 
the netherworld. 

As the more threatening adversary, Beelzebub’s defeat was a greater achievement. 
Even more important was Marina’s martyrdom, which involved many more miracles, the 
conversion of thousands of onlookers and appearances by Christ and his angels.“ 
Marina’s Byzantine iconography makes reference to both of these episodes. A number of 
middle and late Byzantine frescoes and mosaics depict her as a martyr holding a cross in 
her right hand. A ninth-century fresco in Cappadocia is the earliest surviving example, 
although the style is no doubt older. Another iconographic style features the saint 
holding Beelzebub by the hair and beating him with a hammer.* The earliest depiction of 
this scene may be an ivory seal which G. Schlumberger describes only as ‘fort ancienne’, 
but it is otherwise attested from the twelfth century and later.“ Although the iconography 
varies in some details, it usually features Marina and Beelzebub alone. In only one fresco, 
from the thirteenth-century church of the Holy Trinity, Kranidi, in the Peloponnesus, does 
Beelzebub emerge out of the mouth of a serpent coiled around Marina’s feet.“ Even here, 
despite the artist’s nod to Rufus, Marina’s beating of the demon is still the focal point. 

A third portrait type, featuring the saint emerging from the dragon’s belly, is found 
almost exclusively in Western art.” It appears in only two known works from the Byzan- 
tine world: a Cretan fresco from about 1300 and a Cypriot icon from the late thirteenth 


39 ‘Katápaðe thy KaQdiav adtod Kai EEsqebvnoov thv évObunotv adtod.’ Festschrift, 31. 

40 Festschrift, 31-6. 

41 Festschrift, 36—46. 

42 Descriptions of portraits of this type can be found in S. Kalopissi-Verti, Die Kirche der Hagia Triada bei 
Kranidi in der Argolis (1244): Ikonographische und stilistische Analyse der Malereien [Miscellanea Byzantina 
Monacensia, 20] (Munich 1975) 207; J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘Un thème iconographique peu connu: Marina 
assommant Belzébub’, B 32 (1962) 256-8 and M. C. Ross and G. Downey, ‘A Reliquary of St. Marina’, BS 23 
(1962) 41—4 . 

43 For a list of frescoes featuring this scene see Kalopissi-Verti, Die Kirche, 207-8 and L. Hadermann- 
Misguich, ‘Contribution à létude iconographique de Marina assommant le démon’, Annuaire de l'institut de 
philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves 20 (1968-72) 267-71. 

44 G. Schlumberger, Mélanges d’Archéologie Byzantine (Paris 1895) 30-1, no. 11. 

45 S. Kalopissi-Verti, Die Kirche, 208, sketch 26, ill. 26. 

46 J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, ‘Le cycle de Sainte Marguerite d’Antioche à la cathédrale de Tournai et sa place 
dans la tradition romane et byzantine’, Revue belge d'archéologie et d’histoire de l’art 61 (1992) 97—125. 
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century.” Yet these images are elements of cycles which include a number of events from 
Marina’s life, so there is no particular emphasis on the dragon. Indeed, in the central por- 
traits Marina is depicted as a martyr. One other work refers to the dragon episode, but in 
an entirely different manner. This reliquary, made in about the early thirteenth century to 
hold Marina’s hand, features on the obverse a repoussé medallion of the saint holding a 
cross. An inscription on the reverse and sides reads: ‘Do you inquire about these things, 
[asking] to whom the hand belongs? This is [the hand] of the holy martyr Marina whose 
power crushed the head of the dragon.’ The inspiration for these verses was probably 
Marina’s beating of Beelzebub, yet the demon has been confused with his kinsman. This 
conflation would be surprising in an icon, since the scene of Marina beating the demon 
shows little variation. The inscription, however, is consistent with a tendency in the liter- 
ary sources to promote the dragon at the expense of the demon. 

As in the case of Perpetua, Marina’s encounter with the dragon began to overshadow 
seemingly important episodes from her Passio in later rewritings. Despite the more conser- 
vative nature of Marina’s iconography, the texts associated with her gave Rufus more sig- 
nificance over time, until the dragon displaced Beelzebub entirely. This trend can already 
be detected in the ninth century. During his Roman exile in 815-21, Methodios, the future 
patriarch of Constantinople, recopied Marina’s Passio and composed a commentary on it. 
Remarkably, Marina’s encounter with Rufus is the first episode Methodios describes. He 
comments at length on the dragon, comparing it to Leviathan and describing Marina’s 
triumph over it. Although the demon and other episodes from the Passio also receive 
attention, a large proportion of the text is concerned with the dragon, given its status in 
the original work.” 

But if Methodios still commented on Beelzebub, the demon disappeared entirely in 
Marina’s entry under 17 July in the Synaxarion. The notice, which was probably based on 
the Passio, mentions Marina’s imprisonment, defeat of the dragon and martyrdom, but 
says nothing about the demon.” This retelling suggests that the relative importance of the 
miracles had continued to change since the time of Methodios, and that the slaying of the 
dragon had now become Marina’s most celebrated miracle. As in the case of Perpetua, 
the description of the encounter in the Synaxarion differs from that in the Passio, omitting 
what might seem to be its defining aspect. The entry does not specify whether Marina was 
swallowed alive, stating only: ‘Having prayed, she rent asunder the dragon which rose up 
against her.”*! A similar version of events is found in a Synaxarion from the Grottaferrata 


47 Ibid., 94, fig. 3 and A. Papageorghiou, Icons of Cyprus (Nicosia 1992) pl. 34. Another icon with scenes 
from Marina’s life, which Papageorghiou (p. 2) dates to the eighth or ninth century, may have included the 
dragon-slaying episode, but most of the scenes have been lost. 

48 ‘Znteio8e abt& tivos 1 xelo toyyaver; / Maetvgos tide Magivngs ths ayiuc/"Hs 10 Keatog EBAacE 
dgaKovto[s] KéQas.’ Translation in Ross and Downey, ‘A Reliquary’, 42. 

49 Festschrift, 48-53. 

50 Synaxarium Ecclesiae, 825. 

51 ‘tov énavaotévia adth SedKkovta meccevEauévy SégonéEv.’ Synaxarium Ecclesiae, 825. 
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monastery. This manuscript was reprinted in the Patrologia Graeco-Latina as the continu- 
ation of the Menologion, of which only the first volume survives. However, little is known 
about the age and original condition of the manuscript, which is now lost, and because its 
authenticity has been questioned it must be treated with caution.” The entry for Marina 
states that the dragon ‘threatened to swallow her. And having secured herself and made 
the sign of the cross, she killed it.’ Whether or not this source is accepted, it seems that 
the dragon’s presence in some form was of primary importance, rather than the method 
used to kill it. The emphasis on the slaying of the creature, rather than the swallowing 
episode, hints that, as in the reliquary inscription, it had taken on some aspects of its 
kinsman’s role. If the compilers of the texts preferred the dragon as Marina’s enemy, they 
also seemed to want to retain some of the features of the demon. 

Further confusion is found in the entry for Marina in the Imperial Menologion, pro- 
bably compiled in the early eleventh century.** The story generally follows the plot of the 
Passio, but it describes only one encounter between Marina and a supernatural enemy. 
The identity of this enemy is not entirely clear. When it first appears, it is called a dragon. 
As in the Passio, its entrance is accompanied by an earthquake, and it is described as 
crawling and dragging itself along. Thereafter, the narrative refers to it once more as 
a dragon and once as a demon, and Marina calls it a dragon, a demon and a beast.” 
Although the entry reflects some confusion about the adversary, its physical characteristics 
and the first reference to it, as well as the earthquake, suggest that it was in fact the 
dragon, and that the terms ‘demon’ and ‘beast’ were being used in a general sense. On the 
other hand, some of its features were borrowed from the demon in the Passio. It is, for 
example, able to speak, and Marina beats it with a hammer. She does not burst its belly or 
banish it, however, but tramples it, a method which appears to be new to this text.** This 
detail aside, the fusion of the two enemies is in keeping with the Synaxarion entry and the 
reliquary inscription: in each case, the dragon becomes Marina’s sole adversary but takes 
on one or more of the demon’s characteristics. Once again, it seems to have been vital for 
the dragon to make an appearance in the story, even if its identifying features were 
changed. 

A kanon to Marina found in one eleventh- and one twelfth-century manuscript 
(Mess. gr. 139, Sinait. gr. 627) also makes several references to the dragon but none to 
the demon. Like the entry in the Imperial Menologion, it relates that the saint trampled 
her enemy, but describes the creature in entirely new terms as well: ‘You disgraced/ the 


52 Synaxarium Ecclesiae, xxiii-xxiv, xxvi; Il Menologio di Basilio II, Il, viii-ix. 

53‘... melci katanisiv abthv. Kai kataohogaytoapévn Kai noińoxoa tov tOnOV TOD OTAVLQOŬ, 
èvékowosv adtdv.” Menologium Basilianum, 548. 

54 Menologii Anonymi Byzantini, ed. V. Latyshev [Subsidia Byzantina, 12] (St Petersburg 1911, repr. Leipzig 
1970) 179-84, l 
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multi-formed serpent/ in female form/ and the fall of Eve/ you restored, most worthy 
one.” (Here, the comparison with Eve makes it appropriate to call the enemy a serpent, 
but it is called a dragon elsewhere.**) The kanon thus introduces a seemingly original ele- 
ment to its description of the dragon, instead of borrowing from the demon. But however 
it is described, later writers and compilers seem to have preferred the dragon to the 
demon. There are also, to be sure, writings about Marina which do not mention the 
dragon, but they do not mention the demon either. Published examples include a poem 
in the eleventh-century calendar of Christopher of Mytilene and an enkomion by St 
Neophytos the Recluse composed in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century.’ These 
works focus on Marina’s bravery in martyrdom and her example to other women, rather 
than describing the events of her life, so it is not surprising that they do not mention her 
enemies. 

There is, however, a consistency in the texts which do describe Marina’s supernatural 
foes. As in the case of Perpetua, the defeat of the dragon was a preliminary and relatively 
minor episode in the saint’s Passio, but eventually became her most famous miracle. 
Because a larger number of texts related to Marina survive, it is possible to trace the deve- 
lopment of this miracle in more detail. Methodios’ commentary shows that the dragon’s 
status was already changing in the early ninth century, but its displacement of the demon 
occurred in tenth- and eleventh-century compilations, one of which also gave Perpetua’s 
dragon new prominence. The editors of these works seem to have promoted the creatures 
deliberately, altering the established hierarchies of events in the saints’ lives and giving 
new emphasis to previously minor miracles. Although there is no evidence that the saints 
themselves acquired any mutual associations, the parallel development of their cults points 
toward an interest in dragons which had a noticeable effect on middle Byzantine 
hagiography. 

Nor were Perpetua and Marina the only early Christian martyrs whose dragon- 
slaying miracles began to enjoy new popularity at this time. This phenomenon is also seen 
in the cult of St Theodore Teron. His encounter with the dragon has received a certain 
amount of scholarly attention and will therefore not be studied in detail, but it may be 
noted that the miracle developed along similar lines as those of Perpetua and Marina. The 
earliest surviving account of Theodore’s combat is found in a mid-eighth century compi- 
lation (BHG 1764) which also includes eight miracles describing his defence of his native 


57 “Hisy&ac / tov rorkbpogdov Sow / év yovarkeig poop / Kai tig Ebac tiv r@otv / dvaQdaouc, 
&Eityaots.’ Analecta Hymnica Graeca e Codicibus Eruta Italiae Inferioris, 13 vols., ed. I. Schiré, XI (Rome 
1966-83) 307. 

58 Analecta Hymnica Graeca, 310. 

59 Christopher of Mytilene, I calendari in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo, ed. E. Follieri [Subsidia 
Hagiographica, 63], I (Brussels 1980), 365; I. P. Tsiknopoullou, ‘“‘Aytot ts Kingou’, Koxpiaxai Xnovdai 30 
(1966) 160-1. The enkomion mentions demons in a general sense, but without specific reference to Beelzebub. 
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city of Euchaita from invaders. Despite their illustration of Theodore’s martial prowess, 
these miracles disappeared from subsequent compilations, but the encounter with the 
dragon was widely recopied and translated.*! It is, for example, the only miracle 
included in the saint’s entry in the Menologion and the version of his vita by Nikephoros 
Ouranos.® Its appearance in such compilations, to the exclusion even of his other martial 
feats, points toward its prominence within Theodore’s cult by the early eleventh century. 

Elisabeth, the final saint under study, provides an example of a monastic dragon- 
slaying saint. Two vitae of Elisabeth survive in fourteenth-century manuscripts in Florence 
(BHG 2121, Bibl. Naz. 50) and Athens (BHG 2122, Bibl. Nat. 2104). Their age and 
relationship is uncertain, although they were probably written later than the period they 
describe, i.e. the early to mid-fifth century. The most convincing proposal for the age of 
the Florence vita is that of V. Karras, who notes the references to the presence of the relics 
of Glykeria in Herakleia, where they could not have arrived earlier than the eighth 
century. She also observes that Elisabeth’s father is referred to as dishypatos, a title which 
was in use only between the ninth and eleventh centuries, and that there are a number of 
similarities between the Florence vita and Elisabeth’s entry in the Synaxarion.® The 
evidence thus suggests that the Florence vita was in circulation by the tenth century. Less 
has been written about the Athens vita, which is incomplete, although its editor argues 
that it antedates the Florence text. But because it also uses the title of dishypatos, it was 
probably not written before the ninth century. 

The Florence vita relates that, following the death of her parents, Elisabeth entered 
the convent of St George in Constantinople, soon became abbess, and distinguished herself 
by her asceticism. She warned Leo I about the fire which ravaged the city in 465, and the 
grateful emperor donated a property in the Hebdomen district to her convent. This area 
was inhabited by a dragon which terrorised the residents, but Elisabeth disposed of it: 


60 H. Delehaye, Les legendes grecques des saints militaires (Paris 1909)-183-201. I follow the early dating 
proposed by C. Zuckerman, ‘The reign of Constantine V in the miracles of St. Theodore the Recruit (BHG 
1764)’, REB 46 (1988) 191-210, Theodore is depicted slaying a dragon on seals from the sixth or seventh 
century (C. Walter, ‘Saint Theodore and the dragon’, in C. Entwistle (ed.), Through a Glass Brightly: Studies in 
Byzantine and Medieval Art and Archaeology Presented to David Buckton [Oxford 2003] 97), but the miracle 
does not appear in the fifth-century collection by Chrysippos of Jerusalem (Chrysippos of Jerusalem, ‘Des 
Chrysippos von Jerusalem Enkomion auf den hl. Theodoros Teron’, ed. A. Sigalas, Byzantinisches Archiv 
7 [1921] 51-79). 

61 W. Hengstenberg, ‘Der Drachenkampf des heiligen Theodor’, Oriens Christianus n.s. 2 (1912) 78-106, 
241-80. 

62 Menologium Basilianum, 317; F. Halkin, ‘Un opuscule inconnu du Magistre Ouranos’, AB 80 (1962) 
308-24. 

63 ‘Life of St. Elisabeth the Wonderworker’, trans. and ed. V. Karras, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Holy Women of 
Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation (Washington, DC 1996) 119-20. F. Halkin has argued for 
a date before the late sixth century (F. Halkin, ‘Sainte Elisabeth d’Héraclée, abbesse à Constantinople’, AB 91 
[1973] 249-50), while A. Kazhdan has proposed the thirteenth century (Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes’, 170). 
64 ‘Vita di Santa Elisabetta di Constantinopoli, la Taumaturga, Scritta dal Monaco Caritone’, ed. 
R. Criscuolo, Annali della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Universita di Napoli 14, n.s. 2 (1971-2) 51, 61. 
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‘,..she cried out to the beast and made him come out from his lair upon hearing [her]. 
Then, after making the sign of the cross over him, filling [her] mouth with spittle she spat 
upon his head and, trampling him underfoot, she slew him...’ Thereafter she became 
famous for her healing miracles. She was particularly helpful to women with haemor- 
rhages and a blind man, and after she died her relics healed many pilgrims, including a 
man with a withered hand and a man possessed by an unclean spirit. The Athens vita 
includes fewer details about Elisabeth’s early life, but its structure roughly follows that of 
the Florence vita and the two texts share many details, including the saint’s prediction of 
the fire, slaying of the dragon and healing miracles.” Because no earlier sources survive, it 
is unclear whether the vitae continue an older tradition of writings about Elisabeth, and 
her cult may not be significantly older than the texts themselves. Whatever the case, in 
their description of Elisabeth’s dragon-slaying miracle the vitae are similar to the middle 
Byzantine texts studied above. Their presentation of this encounter as a vital episode 
in their heroine’s life, which threatens to overshadow her other deeds, provides further 
evidence of the fascination which dragons seem to have held for the writers and compilers 
of the time. Although it would be impossible to determine whether, like those of Perpetua 
and Marina, Elisabeth’s encounter with the dragon gradually overtook other events in 
importance, it is perhaps not coincidental that this particular miracle is accorded such 
prominence. 

In both vitae, the prediction of the fire and slaying of the dragon differ in substance 
and description from Elisabeth’s other miraculous works, all of which involved healing. 
Although her many cures outnumbered her single encounter with the dragon, both texts 
call special attention to the latter deed. It is noteworthy that all of the beneficiaries of 
Elisabeth’s healing miracles were anonymous, and the episodes are modelled on events in 
the New Testament. By contrast, the fire-and-dragon sequence involved historical events 
and personalities, and Elisabeth’s powers of prophecy are described as winning the confi- 
dence of the emperor. The land which Leo donated to Elisabeth’s convent was an imperial 
property, implying that he was unable to deal with the dragon himself and making her 
deed all the more exceptional. The encounter also stands out as the saint’s only violent 
confrontation, contrasting with her healing miracles. Yet both vitae insist that it was this 
episode which allowed Elisabeth to cure diseases: ‘...from that time on she became hope- 
ful, as it were, and, having received firm assurance that through [her] alliance [with Christ 
she would trample on] the spiritual dragon as well as the physical one and win victory 
over him, she boldly began her wonder-working.’® 


65 “havet tòv Ooa Kai EFeAOeiv tod dwAcod Kai dkobovta naguoKebace’ Kai obQayicoaca TodToOV TH 
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Elisabeth’s entry under 24 April in the Synaxarion provides further evidence of the 
importance of this miracle. The text mentions her healing miracles in only vague terms, 
noting that ‘she cured all sorts of diseases’ and that ‘earth taken from her tomb heals all 
illness.” The dragon-slaying miracle, by contrast, is the only one to which the notice refers 
specifically: ‘She killed the great and terrible serpent with her prayer’. This summary, 
like the Synaxarion entries for Perpetua and Marina, leaves out seemingly vital details; in 
this case the fact that the emperor himself was powerless to subdue to dragon. Here again, 
it seems to have been vital for the dragon to make an appearance, even if some of the 
details of the encounter are missing. Nevertheless, the fact that only this miracle is men- 
tioned specifically demonstrates its significance within her cult. That is not to say that 
other aspects of Elisabeth’s life were ignored: her entry in the Grottaferrata Synaxarion 
praises her asceticism but does not mention her combat.” Bearing in mind the uncertain- 
ties associated with the manuscript, it indicates that these deeds continued to attract 
attention, although texts which do mention the dragon are in the majority. 

A final text, a kanon to Elisabeth, shares a number of structural and thematic features 
with the Synaxarion entry and the Florence vita. It is found in seven manuscripts dated to 
between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, but because the later manuscripts show 
considerable variation and are not published in full, only the oldest version (Crypt. 
A.a.XVII) will be considered.” It paraphrases certain events from the Florence vita which 
are not described in the Synaxarion entry, such as Elisabeth’s vision of the Holy Spirit and 
the healing of the man with the withered hand. At several points, however, the wording of 
the kanon resembles that of the Synaxarion entry. For example, all three texts mention 
that Elisabeth possessed only one robe, but the kanon and the Synaxarion entry add 
‘against the chill’. The description of her dragon-slaying miracle in the kanon is also 
similar to that in the Synaxarion: ‘The terrible serpent/ the dragon you killed/ with your 
prayer.’ This is, moreover, the only miracle worked by the living saint, as opposed to her 
relics, which the kanon describes. Like the Synaxarion, it does not describe Elisabeth’s 
healing miracles during her lifetime, making only a general reference to ‘the splendour of 
her cures’. Because the kanon otherwise follows the structure of the Florence vita fairly 
closely, this omission suggests that, once again, the dragon-slaying miracle was singled out 
for special attention. Like the Florence vita, the kanon describes the divine pronouncement 
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which preceded Elisabeth’s conception and her ascetic practices. Both texts then relate 
Elisabeth’s encounter with the dragon, and the Florence vita goes on to describe her heal- 
ing miracles and vision of the Holy Spirit. The kanon, however, ignores the miracles and 
relates Elisabeth’s vision immediately after the dragon-slaying episode.” For the author of 
the kanon, it seems, Elisabeth’s fame as a living saint was tied to her asceticism and 
dragon-slaying, while her healing powers were associated chiefly with her relics. 

Much remains uncertain about the interconnections among these texts. The oldest 
manuscript of the kanon includes the caption ‘a poem of Joseph’, presumably referring to 
the ninth-century poet Joseph the Hymnographer. This attribution should, however, be 
treated with caution: the publishers of the kanon note that the caption is in a later hand 
than the rest of the manuscript,” and the contents of Joseph’s oeuvre have, in general, 
` been the subject of some controversy.” Based on their linguistic and structural similarities, 
it is probably safe to say that the kanon used the Florence vita as a source. The textual 
parallels between the kanon and the Synaxarion entry suggest that these works are also 
directly related, but it is difficult to determine which provided the model for the other. 
More important to the present investigation is the fact that the kanon and the Synaxarion 
entry, despite sharing a source which describes Elisabeth’s healing works, mention only 
the dragon-slaying miracle among those she performed during her lifetime. The kanon’s 
reference to the saint’s cures indicates that its author was aware of them, but chose to 
relate only the dragon-slaying miracle in detail. This editorial choice places the kanon 
within an established tradition of middle Byzantine hagiographic writings about dragons, 
one which tended to give them pride of place in the lives of saints who encountered them. 
Even in the case of Elisabeth, whose dragon-slaying legend was already a prominent aspect 
of her oldest surviving vitae, the kanon and Synaxarion entry provide evidence of a ten- 
dency to increase the importance of this deed still further and to the exclusion of other 
miracles. 

Although passages in Elisabeth’s vitae refer to historical people and events, the works 
seem to have been written several hundred years after the period they describe, and the 
historicity of the saint herself is difficult to determine. Such is not the case with Ioannikios, 
another monastic dragon-slaying saint. His vitae are firmly anchored in the second period 
of Iconoclasm, and references to the saint in other sources confirm that he was active in 
the late eighth to mid-ninth century.” The two early vitae of Ioannikios (BHG 935, 936) 
describe several encounters between the saint and dragons among his many adventures, 
which included persecution by Iconoclasts and participation in church politics.” These 
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historical details, and in particular the saint’s prediction of the accession of the patriarch 
Methodios, seem to have competed with the dragons for attention: the latter incident is 
given special attention in the entries for loannikios in the Synaxarion and Menologion, but 
his dragon-slaying feats are not mentioned.® This focus is perhaps understandable in the 
case of a saint whose influence on the Church was strong and recent. On the other hand, 
a kanon to the saint and his entry in the Metaphrastic Menologion do describe his dragon- 
slaying miracles, confirming that they remained prominent aspects of his cult.*! The latter 
work provides evidence that Metaphrastes shared the middle Byzantine enthusiasm for 
dragons, since his Menologion does not include entries for Perpetua, Marina or Elisabeth. 
Thus, although the interest in the historical aspects of Ioannikios’ cult caused it to develop 
in a different manner from those of the other saints under study, his dragon-slaying 
miracles nonetheless continued to receive attention. 

Although the reasons for the increasing popularity of dragons in middle Byzantium 
remain mysterious, this study has attempted to shed light on the process of their transfor- 
mation in the hagiographic writing of the time. The texts under study demonstrate that 
the Byzantine dragon was a recognisable feature of the supernatural landscape. Its pres- 
ence, once established in the hagiography of a saint, was tenacious: subsequent writings 
almost always mentioned the creature, if not the act of slaying it. It appears that dragons 
began to receive increased attention as early as the ninth century, and that the compilers 
of the Synaxarion were aware of this tendency. Their compositions about the three saints 
under study give new prominence to encounters with dragons, usually to the exclusion of 
other miracles. The compilers of this work were successful in their promotion of the 
creatures as the chief enemies of the saints in question: although the Synaxarion is the only 
published large compilation which includes entries for all of the saints under study, the 
more fragmentary evidence from the Menologion and individual works confirms that 
dragons retained their new status in later writings. Contrary to previous assumptions, it 
would seem that a model for the development of these miracles is to be found not in the 
hagiography of George, but in that of his relatively unsung counterparts. 


80 Synaxarium Ecclesiae, 191-3; Menologium Basilianum, 141. 
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